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PREFACE. 


In 1997 the teaching staff of the Department of Linguistics, 
University of Jaffna, students, past and present, and friends in 
Sri Lanka, India, and England decided that an appropriate 
tribute to Professor S.Suseendirarajah on his 65th year of birth 
and 30th year of his University teaching career then due in an 
year's time, would be a collection of essays specially selected 
from his writings which have already appeared in prestigious 
journals both at home and abroad. 


He is a well recognized guide who has been sought after by 
generations of students and research scholars in the 
Universities of Colombo, Kelaniya, Jaffna, and from the 
Annamalai University, India. 


His research has been acknowledged by scholars like 
Prof.James W.Gair.of Cornell University, USA, Prof.John Ross 
Carter of the Colgate University, USA, and Prof. R.E.Asher of 
the University of Edinburgh, U.K. 


Linguistic Research scholars from India, Russia, Japan and 
Sri Lanka have co-authored, or appreciatively translated or 
published his articles and papers in their University Journals. 


To mention a few, the Anthropological Linguistics, USA, the 
International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics, Indian 
Linguistics - the Journal of the Linguistic Society of India have 
carried his research papers in Tamil Linguistics. 


This Felicitation Volume consists of messages, appreciations of 
his contributions to the advancement of knowledge in Tamil 
Linguistics and his service to higher learning from his teachers 
and colleagues, and a number of selected papers out of his 
writings in English and Tamil. His papers in English originally 
appeared in volumes and journals published in the USA, 
Malaysia, India and Sri Lanka. And his papers in Tamil 
appeared mostly in Sri Lanka Journals. We hope that students 
and researchers will find these papers interesting and useful. 


Dur best wishes to Prof.S.Suseendirarajah for a long and 
Tuitful life of service. 


EDITORS 
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PROFESSOR SUSEENDIRARAJAH 
(A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH) 


Professor Swaminathan . 
Suseendirarajah who will be 
retiring soon from University 
service has gained international 
recognition as an authority on 
Sri Lankan Tamil Linguistics. 
His papers and books have been, 
well received by scholars who 
are interested in Tamil 
Linguistics and Dravidian 
Linguistics and have been cited 
bh by them in their writings. 





Pao: 





Born on the 9th of October 1933 in a well known family 
in Jaffna. Suseendirarajah showed keen interest in learning 
Tamil grammer and literature even when he studied in lower 
classes. His father Myliddy S.Swaminathan, one of the earliest 
few in Jaffna to get the Bachelor of Arts degree from a 
University (1914), was an educationist and a Hindu leader. He 
was the Principal of Saiva Teachers' Training College at 
Thirunelvely, Jaffna for long years. His mother 
Poothathaipillai was a pious housewife. Both of them shaped 
the life of their nine children one of whom is Suseendirarajah. 


Because of his father's position and good reputation 
Suseendirarajah was able to come into close contact with 
almost all the Tamil scholars in the Jaffna peninsula. And in 
fact he had opportunities to study under many of them in 
schools or privately. He often quotes the names of Mahavidwan 
S.Ganesa Iyer, Vidwan Venthanar, Pandit Namasivayagam, 
Ilamuruganar, Navaneethakrishna Bharathi and 
Pandithamani S.Kanapathipillai as the ones who i:spired him 
to take to Tamil Studies. Even as a young boy he had a strong 
urge to specialize in Tamil studies. His father encouraged him 
though his brothers and sisters nick-named him as ‘Pandit’. 
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Suseendirarajah started his schooling at Gnanodaya 
Vidyasalai, Myliddy South, Jaffna. He came under the 
influence of Pandit Muthukumaru who taught him the 
elements of Tamil grammer. Having had his education in the 
Tamil medium for four years he joined Union College, 
Tellippalai to pursue his education in the English medium. His 
interest in Tamil tempted him to study Sanskrit too. As 
Sanskrit was not a subject at Union College his father decided 
to send him to Parameshwara College, Jaffna where a 
renowned Sanskrit scholar Sitarama Sastri was in charge of 
Sanskrit. When his father decided to put him in a good 
boarding school he was sent to Jaffna College, a prestigious 
institution at that time. He studied in the H.S.C. class only for 
about two years because by this time he had determined to do 
the Tamil Honours Course in India under some eminent 
scholars. 


So he left for India where he first studied at 
St.Joseph's College, Bangalore and then moved to 
Pachehayappa's College, Madras to do the Tamil Honours 
Course under Professor M.Varadarajan, Professor 
A.S.Gnanasambandan and others. While doing his Tamil 
Honours Course at Pachchayappa's he went to the Presidency 
College, Madras and to the Madras University to follow the 
intercollegiate lectures under Professor 


T.P.Meenakshisundaran, Professor Doraiarangaswamy and 


Vidwan Purushoddama Naidu. 


After getting his B.A.Honours degree in Tamil from the 
Madras University in 1958 Suseendirarajah returned to Sri 
Lanka. The Madras University conferred on him the Master's 
degree in Tamil in. 1959, 


On returning to Sri Lanka Suseendirarajah joined the 
Associated Newspapers Ltd., Lake House, Colombo to work as 
a journalist. He worked for two years, from June 1958 to the 
end of June 1960. As a journalist and even earlier during his 
stay in Madras he built contacts with distinguished poets and 
writers like Suddananda Bharathi, Bharatidasan, Ellarvi 
(LRV), Sugi Subramaniam and Akilan. 
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During one of his visits to Colombo Professor 
Meenakshisundaran had spoken to Suseendirarajah about 
post-graduate Linguistic studies at Annamalai University. He 
explained to him the fertility of Linguistics. At that time 
Meenakshisundaran was the Professor of Tamil and 
Linguistics at Annamalai. Linguistic studies fascinated: 
Suseendirarajah who had shown keen interest in grammar. 
even when he was young. He resigned his position at the Lake; 
House and joined the Centre of Advanced Studies in 
Linguistics at Annamalai in July 1960 to follow the Master's 
Course in Linguistics. He studied for two years under 
Prof.Meenakshisundaran, Prof.M.Shanmugampillai, 
Prof.S.Agesthialingom and Prof.S.V.Shanmugam all of whom 
made a mark in the field of Dravidian Linguistics. He secured 
the Master's degree with a First class. Then he joined the 
Centre as a research scholar to work for Doctorate. While being 
a research scholar he got appointed as a Lecturer in 
Linguistics at Annamalai and served in that capacity from 
1964 to 1967. While serving at Annamalai he secured the Post- 
graduate Diploma in Sanskrit, Certificates in Malayalam and 
Kannada and finally the Doctorate in Linguistics in 1967. It 
seems the examiners on his Doctoral thesis were highly 
impressed by his Doctoral research. One of the Russian 
scholars M.Andronov who researched in Dravidian Linguistics 
was also much impressed by his thesis. Suseendirarajah got 
opportunities to work with two of the three examiners, 
Professor James W.Gair, Cornell University, U.S.A. and 
Professor R.E. Asher,, Edinburgh University, U.K. in 
subsequent years. 


On returning to Sri Lanka in December 1967 
Suseendirarajah joined the Undergraduate Department of 
Jaffna College as a Lecturer in Tamil and worked until 
December 1970. Then in January 1971 he got appointed as a 
Lecturer in Linguistics in the newly created De;-artment of 
Linguistics, University of Colombo. He worked there until 1973 
when he was transferred to the University of Kelaniya. There 
he became a Senior Lecturer in Linguistics. It was while in 
Colombo and Kelaniya that he collaborated and published 
papers and books with Professor Gair and Professor 
W.S.Karunatillake. All three of them jointly mooted projects on 
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Sinhala-Tamil Linguistic Studies. Both Gair and Karu remain 
a source of great inspiration to Suseendirarajah todate. 


% 

When education in the Tamil medium was scrapped at: 
Kelaniya in 1980 Suseendirarajah opted to move to the 
University of Jaffna. He joined the Department of Tamil in the 
Jaffna University in November 1980 as there was no 
Department of Linguistics in Jaffna at that time. He organized 
Linguistic studies in Jaffna and soon Linguistics was a Unit in 


the Department of Languages and Cultural Studies. Then the 


Department of Linguistics and English emerged. A Chair was 
created for Linguistics. He got the Chair and became the 
Founder Professor of Linguistics in 1984 in Jaffna. He was 
made a Senior Professor of Linguistics in 1992. In Jaffna he 
had been the Head of Department of Tamil and also the 
Department of Languages and Cultural Studies wherein apart 
from Linguistics, Christian Civilization, Islamic Civilization 
and English Language were units of studies. Presently he is 


the Head of Department of Linguistics and English Literature. | 


Suseendirarajah tried his best to strengthen the | 


projects on Sinhala-Tamil Linguistic studies in Jaffna. He 
maintained close link and collaboration with Kelaniya. He 
urged the young lecturers in his Department to choose topics 
in English / Sinhala-Tamil linguistic studies for their 
Doctorate. One worked on English-Tamil Phonetics and two on 
Sinhala-Tamil Syntax. For some time there was a link 
programme on Lexicography with the Tamil University, 
Thanjavur, India too. 


In October 1987 Suseendirarajah left for the U.K. to 
join the University of Edinburgh as a Commonwealth. 
Academic Staff Fellow. There he worked with Prof.R.E.Asher 
for an year. On his return to Sri Lanka he published his book 
titled Jaffna Tamil with a foreword from Prof.Asher. 


Apart from teaching General Linguistics and Tamil 
Linguistics Suseendirarajah has also taught Tamil as a second 
language to many Sinhala students and Tamil as a foreign 
language to several batches of Chinese students who came to 
Sri Lanka from the People's Republic of China on a cultural 
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exchange programme. He is also interested in Hindu religion 
as currently practised. A casual discussion on Saivism with 
Professor John Ross Carter, Colgate University prompted 
Carter to invite Suseendirarajah to contribute a paper to a 
volume on Religioushess in Sri Lanka edited by him. 
Suseendirarajah's deep interest in the development of Saiva 
Siddhanta studies led him to edit the thoughts and writings of 
two prominent scholars in Saiva Siddhanta in Jaffna in two 
separate volumes. Both have come out as publications of the 
University of Jaffna. His training in Linguistics has made him 
to be very objective and critical in his general approach and 
writings on Tamil studies. As a result he encountered 
controversies and opposition from traditional Tamil scholars 
when he wrote on Pandithamani S.Kanapathipillai's 
contributions to Tamil scholarship. 


Suseendirarajah is a life member of the Linguistic 
Society of India and the Dravidian Linguistics Association, 
Kerala. He has served as an examiner on doctoral dissertations 
submitted to the Monash University, Australia, Annamalai 
University, Madurai Kamaraj University, Madras University 
and Bharathidasan University, India. He served as a member 
in the Sri Lanka Text Book Advisory Board for several years. 
He is a member of the Board of Directors of the Parameshwara 
College Trust, Jaffna. He has the distinction of being cited in. 
the Marquis Who's Who in the World, U.S.A. and also in the 
Dictionary of International Biography, Cambridge, U.K. 


Suseendirarajah is happily married to Kamaladevi and 
they have three children, a daughter and two sons. Their 
daughter Thiruvarulchelvi (1968) is in the U.S.A. having 
completed her University education in Jaffna and got married 
to Jeyakumar an Engineer. Both sons, Aravindan (1971) and 
Giridaran (1972) are students in the University of Jaffna. 


P..Pushparatnam, Senior Lecturer in History, University of 
Jaffna and S.Sivaranee, Senior. Lecturer in Linguistics, 
University of Jaffna, Sri Lanka. 


FELICITATIONS 


PROFESSOR JAMES W. GAIR 


It is indeed a special pleasure to have the opportunity — 
to write this appreciation for the book honoring Professor 
Suseendirarajah, for he is a colleague for whom I have the 
greatest respect and affection as a scholar and a person. ~ 


I first encountered his work as an external examiner 
for his Ph.D. dissertation in 1967. It especially awakened my 
interest in Sri Lankan (then Ceylon) Tamil, and it served as an 
introduction te that variety which I have often had reason to 
consult since. Subsequently, I was able to make his 
acquaintance at conferences, and most fortunately, fate gave us 
the opportunity to work together for a more extended time 
during one of the years that I spent in that country. Having 
the opportunity to work intensively with him along with 
Professor Karunatillake on the introductory text for Spoken 
Tamil during 1976-1977 involved me in one of the most 
rewarding, challenging and at the same time thoroughly 
pleasurable tasks in my academic life. It was a genuine 
international and intercultural effort, made possible to a major 
degree by Professor Suseendirarajah's wide and deep 
knowledge of the language and his intuitive and penetrating 
sense of its structure. However, one major factor making the 
experience so productive and memorable was his unfailing 
calm and good humor and his character of being a naturally 
engaged and cooperative collaborator even while being the 
major authority on the phenomena being addressed (not to 
mention his impressive capacity for sustained and concentrated 
effort). 


Unfortunately, the situation has been such that I have 
not been able to work with him in person since that time, but 
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I have continued to profit from his productivity as it has 
appeared in published works. Despite the difficulties and 
uncertainties of his personal and academic situation, he has 
managed to continue being productive, and I was especially 
gratified to see his book on Jaffna Tamil appear. It was a 
worthy addition to his other work on that variety alone and in 
comparison with other varieties and languages. He has served 
the profession well, and has contributed the major share of 
what we know concerning the structure of that important 
Tamil variety as well as of some of its sociolinguistic and 
historical aspects. All of us with special interests in South 
Asian language owe him our appreciation. I felicitate him on 
this volume, and wish him many more years of productive 
work, hopefully in peace, calm and happiness. 





/ 
Professor of Linguistics, Department of Modern Languages, 
Cornell University, USA. 


PROFESSOR R.E.ASHER FRSE 


I was delighted to have the news of the proposal to 
bring out a felicitation volume to mark the occasion of the 
sixty-fifth birthday of Professor S.Suseendirarajah. It is a 
privilege for me to be associated with this. 


Professor Suseendirarajah, who often refers to his good 
fortune at having studied in India under some of the greatest 
figures of the twentieth century in the field of Tamil studies, 
is himself a man of great learning who has made a major 
contribution in the world of Tamil scholarship. 


For obvious, though not necessarily in all respects good 
reasons, the study of Tamil has over the centuries concentrated 
primarily on the language as written and spoken in southern 
India. Yet neither the nature nor the history of Tamil can be 
properly understood without some knowledge of the varieties 
spoken in Sri Lanka. More than that, a knowledge of Sri 
Lanka Tamil is a vital element in the understanding of the 
Dravidian family of languages, particularly since certain 
features have been preserved in Jaffna Tamil that have been 
lost elsewhere. 


It is with an awareness of this that Professor 
Suseendirarajah embarked on the systematic study of Sri 
Lanka Tamil, working over the whole spectrum from phonology 
through syntax to sociolinguistic aspects of language use. The 
result has been series of articles and books which have become 
standard reading for the scholars interested in the structure of 
Tamil and Dravidian. The helpfulness of these pul.lications is 
increased by the fact that he has added to his descriptive work 
on Tamil as spoken in Jaffna and Batticaloa a number of 
comparative studies highlighting the ways in which these 
varieties differ from Indian Tamil. 
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No less important are Professor Suseendirarajah's 
contributions relating to the language situation in his 
homeland. His appreciation of the need for the major 
communities in a multilingual society to have a knowledge of 
each other's language and culture has led him into fruitful 
collaboration with Sinhalese scholars, and his joint work with 
Professor W.S.Karunatillake has been particularly valuable. 


It is the way of many scholars to accept no further 
responsibility than to the world of scholarship. Professor 
Suseendirarajah, however, belongs to that group of learned 
people who sense the value of putting their learning to other 
purposes too. He has therefore used his expertise to produce 
successful language teaching materials, in both Sinhalese and 
English, as well as articles of a more popular nature for the 
layman. Some of these are included among his publications in 
Tamil, among which are also to be found important works on 
folk songs. 

AG 
Professor Suseendirarajah is equally esteemed as a 
person and as a scholar. All his friends and admirers will take 
great pleasure in offering him their felicitations on his 
reaching another of life's milestones and in extending to him 
their best wishes for many more happy and productive years. 


Professor of Lingustics, .Department of Linguistics, The 
University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh EH8 9LL,UK 


PROFESSOR W.S.KARUNATILLAKE 


It is my great pleasure to write this brief message to 
the Suseendirarajah volume - a collection of scholarly writings 
in the field of General Linguistics and related subjects written 
by Professor Suseendirarajah through a span of almost thirty 
years. Professor Suseendirarajah is indisputably the leading 
authority in Sri Lanka in the field of Dravidian linguistics in 
general and Tamil linguistics in particular, who is widely 
acknowledged in international publications in the field. He has 
contributed numerous scholarly articles in the field of 
Descriptive and Contrastive linguistics and in Applied 
Linguistics. Two.very important works among his writings are 
(i). An introduction to Spoken Tamil (co-author) and (ii). Jaffna 
Tamil I, Phonology and Morphology. Of these the former is the 
only scientific attempt so far made to the teaching of Tamil to 
non Tamil students, specially to Sinhala students. It is a 
wonderful piece of work both of Contrastive and Applied 
linguistics with many insights into Tamil and Sinhala 
grammatical structures. The latter is the most authoritative 
work on Jaffna Tamil. 


Professor Su seendirarajah is an eminent teacher, 
penetrating and painstaking scholar and a true friend, a 
"kalyana mitra”. Fondly called “Susee’ by some of his friends 
and ~Rajah' by others, he is a person of sterling qualities, 
balanced in his judgement, impartial and ever adhering to 
justice. 


I first met Prof.Suseendirarajah in 1970 when both of 
us were appointed to the teaching - staff of the Department of 
Linguistics in the University of Colombo. Eversince we have 
been very close friends also engaged in many joint projects on 
linguistic research. In 1974, as a result of the university 
reorganization, the Department of Linguistics was shifted to 
the Vidyalankara campus (now the University of Kelaniya) and 
both of us were duly transferred. It is while being there that 
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we were able to get much of our work on contrastive Tamil and 
Sinhala studies done. In 1982, the Tamil stream of the 
University of Kelaniya was shifted to the Jaffna University 
and although we are now spatially distanced we keep on 
continuing our joint researches on these two languages. It is a 
real pleasure working with ~Rajah’. 


Rajah is blessed with a wonderful wife, Kamaladevi, 
and three children Celvi, Aravindan and Giridaran all of whom 
are supportive of his academic pursuits. 


Professor Suseendirarajah is a man of magnanimity 
and a person of the highest integrity. He is both saint and 
savant. On the occasion of his 65th birthday, we wish him well, 
good health and longevity. 


sukhii diighaahyuko bhava  niiTuLi vaaLka. 


Senior Professor of Linguistics, University of Kelaniya, 


Sri Lanka. 


PROFESSOR S. PATHMANATHAN 


- Prof. S.Suseendirarajah will soon be 65 years old and 
therefore he has to retire from University service. In the 
Faculty of Arts at the University of Jaffna he is the last of the 
older generation among our colleagues to retire from service. 
He has been the professor and Head of the Department of 
Linguistics. The Departments of Christian Civilisation and 
Arabic were also under his charge for a considerable length of 
time. He adorned the Chair which he held at the University 
and his retirement will create a void that cannot be filled. 


He had his University education at the University of 
Annamalai where he followed courses of study in Tamil and 
Linguistics. He has been serving as a University academic at 
two Universities, namely the University of Kelaniya and the 
University of Jaffna at both of which he was reckoned as an 
eminent academic on account of his remarkable scholarship, 
the high quality of his research, nobility of character and the 
courage with which he fought for the cause of upholding high 
standards in university education. He was not a seeker of 
popularity and he never compromised his position and 
principles for the sake of appeasement. 


It is very difficult these days to find a combination of 
all these qualities among academics in the university system. 
Those who have known his family somewhat closely may 
attribute these qualities to his home background. His father, 
the late Mr.Swaminathan, who was the principal of the Saiva 
Training College at Thirunelvely, was highly respected in the 
Peninsula on account of his integrity, outspokenness and his 
attachment to the cause of justice. 


" have known Prof. Suseendirarajah for a long time, 
and very closely since 1986 when I was appointed to the Chair 
of History at the University of Jaffna. When I left the 
university in 1991 I did not have the slightest idea that I will 
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not rejoin him as a colleague. However, the course of destiny 
was beyond our expectations. The thought that he will be soon 
retiring from service creates feelings of despair to those of us 
who are concerned about academic standards. 


It is my fervent hope that the younger generation of his 
colleagues would emulate his ways and work towards 
developing the University to a level of excellence. 


Professor of History, University of Peradeniya, Vice-Chairman, 
University Grants Commission, Colombo, Sri Lanka. 


PROFESSOR V.I.SUBRAMONIAM 


Dr.S.SUSEENDIRARAJAH shortly to be retired from 
the Jaffna University, Sri Lanka is known to me, since his. 
days as a student of Linguistics in the Annamalai University 
and later I remember to have met him when I was in the 
Jaffna University, Sri Lanka. His works on dialectology and in 
teaching of Tamil as a second language are well based on facts 
and are well received by scholars and students. 


In the existing disturbed situation in Jaffna his 
academic contributions are achievements which very few can 
aim for. 


Pro-Chancellor, Dravidian University, Kuppam, AP, Former 
Vice-Chancellor, Tamil University , Hon.Director, International . 
School of Dravidian Linguistics, Thiruvananthapuram, India. 


PROFESSOR K.KUNARATNAM 


I take great pleasure in writing this appreciation of the 
work of Professor Suseendirarajah on the occasion of his sixty 
fifth birthday. I have known Prof.Suseendirarajah and some of 
his family members well for nearly fifty years. He was. my 
college mate and later a colleague in the Universities of 
Colombo and Jaffna. One of his brothers was my class mate at 
Union College, Tellippalai and another served as a member of 
the Council of the University of Jaffna during my tenure of 
office as Vice-Chancellor and continues to be a Council member 
even now. His father taught two of my brothers and a sister at 
the Saiva Teacher's Training College, Thirunelvely, Jaffna, in 
the mid forties. 


Professor Suseendirarajah came into the academic field 
after a short stint as a journalist at Associated Newspapers 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. He studied Tamil and Linguistics 


under eminent Indian scholars and has collaborated in. 


research in Tamil studies and Linguistics with internationally 
acclaimed scholars in Sri Lanka and abroad. He himself is now 
a recognized authority on Dravidian Linguistics and has 
authored a number of books and articles in this-field either 
alone or in collaboration with local and foreign experts. All his 
articles are of high quality and they bear the stamp of a person 
of deep learning and scholarship. They also reveal the very 
high standard Professor Suseendirarajah has set for himself. 


In his teaching career at Annamalai, Colombo, 
Kelaniya and Jaffna Universities spanning a period of over 
thirty years, Professor Suseendirarajah has trained a number 
of undergraduate and postgraduate students in linguistics and 
taught Tamil as a second / foreign language to Sinhalese and 
Chinese students. He has also served as an Examiner of 
Doctoral dissertations in Tamil studies and Linguistics on 
behalf of a number of foreign Universities. In Jaffna, where he 
has worked for the last seventeen years and is presently a 
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Senior Professor of Linguistics and the Head of the 
Department of Linguistics and English, he has worked hard to 
pass on his knowledge and expertise and a tradition of 
learning and scholarship to the younger generation of students 
and colleagues under extremely difficult conditions. In keeping 
with his name as a good scholar he set about this task quietly 
and without seeking any publicity. He was uncompromising on 
the quéstion of maintaining high standards in teaching, 
examination and research in the University and his voice of 
dissent could be heard in all academic forum in the University 
whenever there was a likelihood of any decision of the 
University resulting in a lowering of standards. Although he 
has reached the mandatory age of retirement he is still in the 
prime of his life as far as academic work is concerned and his 
capacity to contribute to the development of his field of studies 
through teaching and research has not diminished in any way. 
It is hoped that his service will be made available to the 
University even after retirement. 


I take this opportunity to felicitate Professor 
Suseendirarajah on his sixty fifth birthday and wish him many 
more years of happy and fruitful life. 


Senior Professor of Physics and former Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Jaffna, Sri Lanka. . 


PROFESSOR S.N.KANDASWAMY 


I am very happy to recall my association with one of 
my old friends and colleagues, Dr.S.Suseendirarajah, presently 
the Head of the Department of Linguistics and English, 
University of Jaffna, Sri Lanka, on the pleasant occasion of 
bringing out a commemoration volume to highlight his 
academic distinctions and rich contributions, especially to the 
field of linguistic research. I know him personally for about 
four decades. When I was doing my _ research on 
“Paripaatal-A Linguistic Study" for my M.Litt. Degree under 
the guidance of Prof. T.P.Meenakshisundaran in the 
Annamalai University, he joined the then newly founded 
Department of Linguistics in July 1960, as a Post-Graduate 
student of the first batch of M.A. in Linguistics. Since it was 
the formative period, most of the faculty members and research 
scholars required proper orientation in the new discipline and 
hence joined as students in the Post-Graduate Diploma course 
in Linguistics, started in the same year. I was one of them. It 

was a testing time. Only a few of the senior staff members 
undertook the arduous task of preparing the course contents 
and delivered the lectures. From the very beginning, the 
methodology of teaching was archaic and not interesting to 
many and hence with all patience and endurance, the 
linguistic neophites accustomed to sit in the classroom, nodding 
their heads, as if they fully understood the lectures and 
appreciated them, just to win the favour of the senior teachers. 


However, still I remember that Dr.Suseendirarajah 
with his already acquainted knowledge in Dravidian Philology, 
through his study for M.A.Degree in Tamil at the 
Pachaiyappa's College, under the guidance of Professor 
M.Varadarasan, was able to shine brightly in the class. He was 
well disciplined, honest, and reserved. He was very prompt in 
his duty. Since he was both diligent and intelligent, many 
students sought his help in the preparation of regular 
academic exercises and also the dissertation on dialectology. 
He was self-made, and through of all the books, prescribed for 
the course and had the ability to elegantly and effectively 
communicate even the very difficult topics in General 
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Linguistics, with effortless ease. That was the main reason for 
his appointment as a Lecturer in the Department of 
Linguistics in 1964, when I was working on the same cadre in 
the Department of Tamil of the same University. After the 
arrival of Dr.S.Agesthialingom, the Department grew with 
fresh vigour, and scholars and specialists were invited 
frequently to participate in many national seminars on 
Dravidian Linguistics. Dr.Suseendirarajah continued to work 
as a reputed Lecturer, simultaneously doing his research for 
Ph.D. Degree on "Jaffna Tgmil-Phonology and Morphology" 
which was evaluated and highly commended by eminent 
linguists Prof. James W.Gair, Cornell University, U.S.A,, 
Prof. R.Householder, Indiana University, U.S.A., and Prof. 
R.E.Asher, University of Edinburgh, U.K. After the award of 
Ph.D. in 1967-8, he left India to work in his home country on 
various capacities. 


Though I had branched off from the main stream of 
linguistics and adopted literature and philosophy as my 
favourite subjects, Dr.S.Suseendirarajah continuously 
cultivated an unabated interest in general, applied and 
sociolinguistics and published many thought-provoking articles 
and books in English and Tamil, admired and appreciated by 
the specialists in the discipline. He has crossed many rungs of 
the professional ladder and reached the pinnacle of Senior 
Professor in Linguistics. He can legitimately be proud of 
having produced many brilliant students in India, Sri Lanka, 
China and other countries, occupying exalted positions. 


I am immensely happy that Dr.S.S.Rajah is endowed 
with an ideal wife and exemplary daughter and sons. Let me 
invoke Lord Nataraja to shower His choicest blessings on him 
and his family, to have a long lease of healthy life, alt 
happiness and prosperity to pursue his cherished academic and 
research activities. 





Professor (Rtd.), Department of Literature, Tamil University, 
Thanjavur, India. 


Dr. R.KOTHANDARAMAN 


Ihave great pleasure in offering my hearty felicitations 
to Prof.S.Suseendirarajah for his stimulating contribution to 
the cause of Tamil Sinhalese studies in the advanced level. 
Prof. S.Suseendirarajah has the rare privilage of inheriting the 
intellectual tradition of two great eminent scholars namely 


Prof.M.Varadarajan and Prof.T.P.Meenakshisundaran under 


whom he had his advanced training . both in Tamil and 
Linguistic studies in fifties and sixties. 


Prof. Suseendirarajah's overall contribution to the 
growth of Sri Lankan Linguistic and Tamil studies is quite 
substantial. He is one among the front line eminent scholars 
in contributing to the emotional integration of Sinhalese - 
Tamil Communities by initiating and successfully 
implementing various Tamil-Sinhalese research projects. 


Prof.Suseendirarajah is a rare phenomenon combining 
in himself the traditional values as also modern thoughts in 
his academic programmes. His inspiring academic leadership 
has contributed to the shaping of several young and promising 
Sri Lankan scholars in the fields of Tamil-Sinhalese studies. 
Prof. Suseendirarajah's dedication and commitment to the 
enrichment of knowledge are exemplary. 


I wish Prof.Suseendirarajah to continue his intellectual 
activities for the benefit of futurity. His collected papers being 
brought out now will certainly provide a productive base to 
pursue the research programmes in the relevant fields. I pray 
Almighty to bless him with peace, prosperity, good health and 
longer life span to achieve his cherished goals. 





Director (Retd.), Pondicherry Institute of ee and 
Culture, Pondicherry, India. 


Dr. P.R.SUBRAMANIAN 


When Professor T.P.Meenakshisundaran headed the 
Department of Tamil (Arts) and the newly founded 
Department of Linguistics at the Annamalai University, I was 
a post-graduate student of Tamil there (1960-62). We, the 
students of Tamil, looked at the batch of students who took up 
the new course, Linguistics, with suspicion and surprise. 
Suspicion because of their unorthodox approach to language 
and surprise because of their struggle to come to grips with the 
logical rigour the discipline demanded in analysing languages. 
They puzzled us by dropping strange names such as 
Bloomfield, Hockett, Nida, etc. I was attracted by these young 
and energetic students and gradually I came to know many of 
them, Suseendirarajah from Jaffna being one among them. 
Besides Linguistics, he had a ‘different flavour’ in speaking 
Tamil. The two made me strike a friendship with him. In 
course of time I found him a gentle and genial man. We 
departed as good friends, after the completion of the post- 
graduate course. 


While Suseendirarajah stayed at Annamalai University 
for some more years, my studies and carrier took me to 
different stations: to Thiruvananthapuram and to Koeln, 
Germany. In 1983, I joined the Greater Tamil Lexicon Project 
of the Tamil University, Thanjavur. Almost after two decades, 
I had to contact Suseendirarajah seeking his help in an area of 
his specialization. The Editorial team of the Greater Tamil 
Lexicon decided to include the most common words of Jaffna 
Tamil, and it was left to my responsibility to work out some 
arrangement with the Department of Linguistics at Jaffna 
University. We wrote to Suseendirarajah outlining the project 
and asking him to explore the possibility of setting up a Unit 
for this purpose under his supervision. With great pleasure he 
agreed to the proposal. They started collecting materials there 
and later his student Subathini joined the project at 
Thanjavur. My brief contact’ with him came to an end as I had 
to take up a different project in Madras. 
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Suseendirarajah is now retiring from the University 
but, I am sure not from the academic activities. His in-born 
interest in Language studies will never allow him to step out 
of the “web of words’. I wish him a peaceful life conducive 
enough to follow the footsteps of his illustrious teachers for 
whom "all day, and every day, words matter". 





Chief Editor, Dictionary Project, Mozhi Trust, Chennai, India. 


Rt.Rev.Dr.S.JEBANESAN 


I count it a privilege to be associated with a volume 
being brought out to honour’ Prof.Swaminathan 
Suseendirarajah, on the occasion of his 65th Birthday. 


It is about 30 years ago that I met Dr.Suseendirarajah. 
He was a young Tamil Lecturer, at the Undergraduate 
Department of Jaffna College. In 1969 I came from Kandy to 
accept a teaching position at Jaffna College, 
Dr.Suseendirarajah had just then succeeded 
Prof.A.Sanmugadas in the Undergraduate Tamil Department. 
Dr.Suseendirarajah and I, because of our mutual interest 
became very close friends. In 1971 Dr.Suseendirarajah left 
Jaffna College and joined the University of Colombo as 
Lecturer in Linguistics. Our paths crossed once again when 
Dr.Suseendirarajah came to the University of Jaffna in 1981 
to teach Linguistics. 

In my long association with Prof.Suseendirarajah I 
found in him three great traits. He was an industrious and 
sedulous scholar. It has been wisely said "Keep young by 
continuing to grow". Prof.Suseendirarajah is young at heart 
because he is a growing personality. The essence of 
Dr.Suseendirarajah's scholarship lay in the fact that he was a 
Linguist and not a mere Tamil scholar. There are thousands of 
people who are better Tamil scholars than he. The reason that 
enabled him to make such a signal contribution to Tamil is 
that he brought his vast linguistic scholarship to the cause of 
promoting Tamil research. 


Prof.Suseendirarajah is a man of integrity. I have sat’ 
with him on Interviewing Boards at the University, nobody 
doubted his honesty and judgement. His markings at 
Examinations and his evaluation reports of dissertations are 
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always held in high esteem. Prof.Suseendirarajh carried out 


his duties unostentatiously. He detested titles and awards’ 


given by people. Once I asked him to be the Chief Guest at an 
important function of one of our educational institutions. He 
declined the honour saying there is time more to be honoured 


and garlanded. As a friend and colleague I am proud to have © 


known him. May god Almighty Shower His Blessings on 
Prof.Suseendirarajah and his family. 


Member of the Council, University of Jaffna, Jaffna Diocese of 
the Church of South India, Bishop in Jaffna, Colombo, Sri 
Lanka. 


Dr. M. ANDRONOV, M.A., Ph.D. 

Institute of Oriental Studies 

Armianski 2 

Moscow (U.S.S.R.). April 28th, 1969 


Dear Sir, 


In January 1968 I visited the Annamalai University 
and was much impressed there by your Ph.D. dissertation on 
Ceylon Tamil. Unfortunately at that time I had no opportunity 
to study it carefully. I will be much obliged if you could find 
it possible to let me have a copy of your dissertation for 
temporary use and return. If the dissertation is to be 
published in book form, I request you to be so kind as to send 
me a copy. 


In either case it may kindly be sent to my address by 
registered book post. 


Hoping for your kind reply, 


With best regards, 
Yours sincerely, 


Sd/- M. ANDRONOV 
Head of the Indian 
Language Department 


(Editors’ note : A personal letter dated 28th April, 1969 
indicating Dr. Andronov's appreciation of 


- Dr.S.Suseendirarajah's doctoral dissertation). 
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PART A 


ENGLISH ARTICLES 


i 


TAMIL LANGUAGE IN SRI LANKA 


Tamil which is the second major language in Sri Lanka 
is spoken by about 20% of her total population. In India it is 
one of the 14 national languages and has about 30 million 
speakers in Tamilnadu (former Madras State). It is spoken in 
several other countries namely, Burma, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Indonesia, East and South Africa, Fiji, Mauritius and the 
Malagasy Republic where Tamils have settled down for a long 
time. It is no wonder that Kamil Zvelebil, the Czech 
Dravidiologist, venturing to call it a world-language says, "it is 
perhaps not an exaggeration when we say that Tamil as a 
“world-language' is being spoken by about 40,000,000 people" 
(An Introduction to the comparative study of Dravidian, Archiv 
Orientalni, 33, 1965, page 369). Tamil has a long literary 
tradition and it is the only spoken language in India which has 
two thousand years of literary history. 


The antiquity of Tamil in Sri Lanka also dates back to 
the early centuries of the Christian era (History of Ceylon, 
University of Ceylon edition, Vol 1, Part 1, page 42). One could 
infer that Tamil had been prevalent in Sri Lanka both in the 
spoken and written forms for centuries. In course of time, 
Tamil, both spoken and written, in Sri Lanka had ‘developed 
certain characteristics which markedly contrast it with Tamil 
as used in other countries. These characteristics may be 
summarized under two categories: (a) retention of archaic - 
features of the Tamil language that were lost in the course of 
its history in other countries, and (b) development of certain 
features independent of the Tamil language elsewhere. 


Instead of presenting Sri Lanka Tamil as a single 
variety it will be more scientific, though difficult without a 
proper dialect survey, to speak of at, least a few major 
socio-regional varieties of Sri Lanka Tamil. Tamil speaking 
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population though chiefly confined to the Northern and 
Eastern provinces is spread over several other regions of Sri 
Lanka. There is a bulk of Indian settlement in the 
Sabaragamuwa, Uva and Central Provinces. There are several 
Muslim settlements in the core of Sinhalese settlements as for 
instance at Kegalle and Mirigama. Along the Western coast 
especially in Chilaw, Puttalam and Negombo there is a strong 
population speaking Tamil. Based on these settlements one 
could speak of various regional dialects of Tamil in Sri Lanka. 
Broadly it is possible to distinguish two major regional dialects 
namely the Tamil dialect of the Northern Province and the 
Tamil dialect of the Eastern Province. Jaffna, Vavuniya and 
Mannar in the Northern Province and Batticaloa. and 
Trincomalee in the Eastern Province are centres of standard 
dialect forms. On the social scale it is possible to speak of Sri 
Lankans’ Tamil dialect (non-Muslim), Sri Lanka Muslims’ 
Tamil dialect and Indians' Tamil dialect in Sri Lanka. There 
are Indian Muslims in Sri Lanka whose dialect differs from the 
Sri Lanka Muslim Tamil. Although it is possible to establish 
further varieties of social dialects such classification is not 
attempted here since the contrasts are not so well marked. It 
may be interesting to Tamil dialectologists to note that in Sri 
Lanka there are no caste dialects with marked differences like 
the caste dialects in India such as the Brahmin dialect and 
non-Brahmin dialect. In other words, unlike in India where 
caste system makes for easy recognition of the social levels 
with which linguistic variation is correlated, it is difficult in 
the Sri Lanka society to correlate the caste system and the 
linguistic variation except in a very limited sense. 


It is unfortunate that the dialects of Tamil in Sri 
Lanka are yet to be investigated perhaps, except for Jaffna 
Tamil where considerable work has been done. In view of this 
it is difficult to speak authoritatively about the other dialects. 
However confining our statements to Jaffna dialect ceratin 
general observations could be made here about the other 
dialects. 


Batticaloa Tamil differs from Jaffna Tamil. The 
difference is very great at the lexicosemantic level and people 
have noticed this from early times and spoke of Batticaloa 
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Tamil and Jaffna Tamil as different varieties. Some of the 
lexical items exclusive to Batticaloa Tamil are: eLuvaan ‘east’, 
paTuvaan ‘west’, attakkuuli “daily wage, ammaaci ‘uncle’. 
There are a few grammatical differences also. For instance, 
Batticaloa Tamil has lost the intermediary demonstrative 
pronouns like uvar “he’, uval ‘she’ etc. whereas Jaffna Tamil 
preserves them. Batticaloa Tamil makes a distinction between 
an inclusive and an exclusive plural in the first person 
whereas Jaffna Tamil does not. A sample study of the 
pronouns in a few Tamil dialects gave the impression to the 
author that Batticaloa Tamil is relatively closer to Indian 
Tamil than Jaffna Tamil. To quote Kamil Zvelebil, "the 
Batticaloa form of speech is the most literary like of all spoken 
dialects of Tamil.....it has preserved, on the one hand, several 
very antique features, and it has remained more true to the 
literary norm than any other form of Tamil" (Some features of 
Ceylon Tamil, Indo-Iranian-Journal, Vol. IX, No.2, 1966). 


Indian Tamil in Sri Lanka appears to be very close to 
Indian Tamil in the main land. The differences between Indian 
Tamil in Sri Lanka and the Tamil in the mainland are yet to 
be investigated. One can expect some differences since the 
Indians in Sri Lanka have lost contact with the mainland and 
also a section of the population has become bilingual speaking 
both Tamil and Sinhalese. 


Muslim dialect also shows up with several varieties 


‘corrélated with their distribution region-wise. The distinction 


between an inclusive and an exclusive plural in the first 
person is found in Muslim Tamil as well. Muslim Tamil does 
not use nur in the second person whereas Jaffna Tamil uses it 
very frequently. The Muslim dialect of the Kegalle district uses 
niima instead of niir. Muslims in the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces are mostly mono-linguals like the Tamils of these 
areas but in other regions they are mostly bilinguals speaking 
both Tamil and Sinhalese. One could even say that Muslims in 
other regions have native or near-native control of Sinhalese. 
Sinhalese are open to contact with Tamil more through Muslim 
Tamil (or Indian Tamil) than other Tamil dialects in Sir 
Lanka. One can expect several peculiarities and even archaism 
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in Muslim dialects. A thorough investigation of the Muslim 
dialects in Sri Lanka followed by comparative and contrastive 
studies with other dialects is worth even from a pedagogic 
point of view. 


The Jaffna dialect of Tamil differs in several respects 
from the mainland Tamil although the two dialects are rather 
closely located (as compared with other Sri Lanka Tamil 
dialects) geographically. The differences are so great that 
mutual intelligibility between these two groups is impaired to 
a remarkable degree. The degree of impairment is relatively 
greater for a mainland Tamil speaker in his receptive control 
of Jaffna Tamil. Usually the speech of a Jaffna Tamil is 
mistaken by mainland speakers for a dialect of Malayalam. No 
doubt one can point out certain features as common for Jaffna 
Tamil and Malayalam. As for the phonological systems, for 
instance the alveolar plosive sound is dominant both in Jaffna 
Tamil and Malayalam whereas it does not occur in Indian 
Tamil. As far as the grammatical systems are concerned, the 
following points of similarities are noteworthy: alla and illai - 
illa are contrastive both in Jaffna Tamil and in Malayalam but 
not so in Indian Tamil. The verb forms taa and kuTu (koTu - 
literary) are in complementation in Jaffna Tamil. The 
corresponding Malayalam verb forms taruka and koTukkuka 
respectively are also in complementation. But not so in Indian 
Tamil. The possessive case marker both in Jaffna Tamil and 
Malayalam is same. - aTTe indicating permissive sense (as in 
ceyyaTTe “may I do?') is common for Jaffna Tamil and 
Malayalam. Certain lexical items such as ammaan - 
ammaavan ‘uncle’, ayal - ayal ‘neighbourhood’, ciraTTai - 
ciraTTa ‘coconut shell’, paRai - PaRayuka ‘say’, moon-moon 
‘son’, moo] - mooldaughter' are common for both. Mainland 
Tamil speakers say that the intonation and stress: pattern in 
Jaffna Tamil also give them the impression that it is a variety 
of Malayalam. This, however, has to be scientifically 
investigated. . 


Indian Tamil speakers in the mainland had greater 
opportunity to come into contact with Jaffna Tamil than any 
other varieties of Sri Lanka Tamil. This-was perhaps due to 
the frequent pilgrimages undertaken by the Jaffna Tamils to 
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South Indian temples and also the literary activities of the 
Jaffna Tamil scholars in India during the last century. Indians 
both the scholarly and. the lay, inspite of mistaking Jaffna 
Tamil for a variety of Malayalam had been looking upon Jaffna 
Tamil as "purer", "literary-like", "grammatical Tamil” etc. Sri 
Lanka Tamil scholars also upheld such views. M. Varadarajan 
was one of the earliest to dispute such views by pointing out 
that Jaffna Tamil is as colloquial as any other spoken dialect 
(yaan kaNTa ilankai, 1955, page 114). A modern linguist may 
like to examine the validity of some of these general 
statements on a scientific basis. A comprehensive study of all 
the Tamil dialects descriptively, historically and comparatively 
will be a pre-requisite for such an undertaking. But as 
mentioned earlier, Sri Lanka Tamil especially the Jaffna 
variety retains archaisms both in its phonology and grammer. 
Some words which have disappeared from popular usage in 
Tamilnadu are still current in Jaffna Tamil. For instance, the 
medial/-tt-(alveolar) occurs in words like /vetti/ ‘victory’ 
whereas it has changed into / -tt- / (dental) in the Indian Tamil 
as in the case of /vetti/. The demonstrative base u- is an old 
feature retained in Jaffna Tamil. Words like kaavoolai, atar, 
aitu, and culaku are archaic. Similar examples could be 
multiplied. Compared to Indian Tamil, Sri Lanka Tamil has 
been less open to the influence of other languages and thereby 
is relatively free from the admixture of loans from Sanskrit 
and other Indian languages. 


With regard to Literary Tamil also, we see independent 
developments in Sri Lanka Literary Tamil. Today we are in a 
position to speak of Sri Lanka Tamil literature taking into 
account the modern literary creations. Even among the — 
traditional scholars one could see as in the writings of 
PaNTitamaNi S.Kanapathipillai peculiar usages of Jaffna that 
are foreign to South Indians. Some of the text-books written in 
or translated into Tamil are difficult for the Indians to follow. 
As for the Tamil language used in texts especially in the 
graded texts meant for lower classes there is a trend in Indian 
to move closer to the spoken idiom whereas in Sri Lanka the 
trend, partially, is to cling on to and cherish (writers cherish! 
not the learners) archaisms that have even fallen into disuse. 
The sandhis that are very artificial from the point of modern 
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Tamil and words like elliir, yaavan, axtu are examples from 
Sri Lanka graded Tamil language texts. There are proponents 
for adopting the spoken idiom for pedagogic purposes. On the 
other hand the traditionalists are opposed to it and they try to 
prejudice all including school children against the spoken 
dialect. In one of the graded texts, spoken Tamil has been 
vehemently criticised as something ugly, vulgar and inferior 
inspite of the fact that former Professors of Tamil in Sri Lanka 
had acknowledged the value of spoken idiom atleast for ceratin 
kinds of literary creations. Kanapathipillai wrote some of his 
plays in Jaffna Tamil and Swami Vipulananda encouraged 
him. It is unfortunate that the present-day proponents of the 
spoken style are merely concentrating on lexical items ignoring 
the grammar. 


Tamil used in the dailies and weeklies also differ from 
the Indian. The differences are more apparent at the lexical 
level. 


A variety of Tamil called ‘Christian Tamil' may also be 
noted here. Sabapathy Kulandran emeritus Bishop of Jaffna, 
referring to the style in which he wrote a book speaks of 
“Christian Tamil' (A History of the Tamil Bible, 1967, Page xi). 
This is the style, he says, that comes to him naturally. Unless 
the “Christian Tamil’ is investigated objectively it is not 
possible to speak of its special characteristics. One doubts 
whether it is a kind of Anglicized Tamil. In common parlance 
people spoke of ‘Christian Tamil' as ‘paatirit tamiL’. 


Historically speaking, Sri Lanka Tamil had been in 
contact with a few languages. Of these, Portuguese, Dutch and 
English should be mentioned here. Words have been borrowed 
from these languages and they are used mostly according to 
the modern native sound pattern both in the spoken and the 
literary styles. The following are a few examples for loans used 
exclusively in Sri Lanka Tamil: katirai ‘chair’, vaanku ‘bench’, 
kantoor office’, nottaaricu ‘notary’, kooRaNameentu 
*government’. Though Tamil had coexisted with Sinhalese for 
centuries in Sri Lanka the interaction between these two 
languages had been mostly one sided namely Tamil influencing 
Sinhalese. ; 


SOME ARCHAISMS AND PECULIARITIES 
IN SRI LANKA TAMIL 


The purpose of this paper is to bring out some of the 
archaisms and peculiarities at the phonological, morphological, 
syntactic and lexical levels in the Jaffna variety of Sri Lanka 
Tamil and to discuss briefly the kind of sociolinguistic attitude 
these have caused during the past few decades in the minds of 
the Tamils and non-Tamils within the island and abroad. 
Those features of Jaffna Tamil (JT), both regional and social 
which find attestation in the earlier literary documents but lost 
in varieties of Tamil other than that of Sri Lanka are referred 
to herein as archaisms, whereas those features of JT that find 
no attestation in any earlier state of the language either 
literary or spoken, and are not found to occur in varieties other 
than the Sri Lanka Tamil are referred to as peculiarities. The 
scope of comparison as far as the modern dialects of Tamil are 
concerned is limited to linguistically oriented modern 
descriptive studies available on various dialects of Tamil and 
author's field notes on various dialects of Indian Tamil (IT).’ 


A chronological study of the eventual disappearance of 
these archaisms in IT and the development of peculiarities in 
JT, it is believed, may throw some light in determining the 
period roughly during which JT separated from the IT. 
Although it may be possible with the help of inscriptional and 
literary documents to broadly determine the time-points at 
which archaisms fell into disuse in IT, it is not equally possible 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion with the help of 
documentary evidence, regarding the chronology of the 
development of JT peculiarities as they are restricted to the 
spoken style and as such have not gained entry into 
literary-works. The prevalent tendency to adopt the norms of 
literary Tamil to a large extent in editing folk-literature is a 
case in point. One may rely on Tamil inscriptions, the language 
of which is usually considered as representing the spoken style 
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but it is again doubtful whether these inscriptions specially the 


early ones in Sri Lanka reflect a variety of Sri Lankan spoken 
Tamil or Indian spoken Tamil or a mixture of both. 


At the outset some of the archaisms in the phonological 
system of JT may be discussed. One such feature in JT is the 
occurrence of the front vowels word-initially without the 
onglide {y]. In IT word-initial front vowels have an onglide [y]. 
There is inscriptional evidence to infer that this phonetic 
change took place in the IT dialects form the 11th century 
onwards. Examples are ikkooyil > yikkooyil “this temple’, 
iraNTu > yiraNTu “two' (Meenakshisundaran 1965:126). 
Similarly u and o are also pronounced word-initially without 
any onglide in JT whereas they have the onglide [w] in IT. 


Another noticeable feature in IT dialects is the 
lowering of high vowels or:metaphony which has not been 
operative in JT. i>e and u>o is observed in IT when followed 
by Ca and this change finds attestation in inscriptions from 
early middle Tamil (500-850 A.D). JT retains i and u in the 
initial syllable of a word irrespective of what vowel follows.” 
Scholars (Bright 1966: 313 - 14; Shanmugampillai 1971 : 297 
- 303) have recorded about six items in JT where i>e and u>o0 
have taken place. They are : ilaya >elaya ‘younger’, iLavu > 
eLavu ‘death’, puttakam>pottakam ‘book', muraTan >moraTan 
‘rough person', kuRaTTai>koRaTTai ~snore' and 
tuvakkam>tovakkam ‘beginning’. It is worth pointing out here 
that lowering of vowels is dominantly prevalent in Batticaloa 
Tamil, Sri Lanka Indian Tamil and the Sri Lanka Muslim 
Tamil. It is also worth noting here that in JT an absolute 
change has not taken place even in the cited forms. Both 
forms, i.e. the unchanged and the changed occur in the speech 
of the Jaffna Tamils as free variants. It is therefore likely that 
in JT the:above examples are recent borrowings from other 
dialects. 


With regard to archaisms in the consonantal] system, a 
striking phonetic change that had occurred in IT is the change 
of voiceless plosives after a nasal into voiced plosives. This 
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change is attested from the 9th century onwards (Jeyakumari 
1960). Today the voicing in IT is very prominent acoustically. 
But in the speech of the Jaffna peasantry plosives following a 
nasal are voiceless. Even in the English educated urban speech 
plosives following a nasal are not so heavily voiced in the 
speech of their counterpart from the mainland. Further in IT, 
the voicing of the plosives has been extended to other positions 
of words which feature is totally absent in JT. For instance 
compare the following sets of items: IT sogé “health', gundu 
‘bomb’, gudire ‘horse’; JT cukam [cuxam} ‘health’, kuntu 
[kunt# ‘bomb’, kutirai *horse’. * 


Words with final -VN retain the final sequence of vowel 
plus nasal phonemes distinctly in JT whereas in IT -VN has 
become -V. Example: Literary.Tamil (LT) paLam>palé in IT 
and palam ‘fruit’ in JT. 


Words ending in consonants in Tamil developed an 
enunciative vowel u even in the Cankam period. For instance 
kaamar > kaamaru ‘beauty’ (PatiRRupattu 27:16). This type 
of change is also attested in inscriptional records from the 7th 
century onwards (Jeyakumari 1960). Today in most of the 
dialects of IT words ending in consonants have an enunciative 
vowel, either u or i. In a few other dialects of Tamil the final 
consonants are lost instead of taking an enunciative vowel. On 
the other hand in JT only items having the pattern (C) VC, 
where C, is either a lateral | or a retroflex | and V is short take 
[%) phonemically u as the enunciative vowel. The final -y in 
monosyllabic words instead of remaining as it is or taking an 
enunciative vowel has a tendency to get lost if it is preceded by 
ee. It also has.a tendency to get lost’ in monosyllabics when 
preceded by - aa and in polysyllabics when preceded by -a or 
-aa after changing -a and -aa to -e and -ce respectively. All 
other words with consonantal endings have resisted the 
occurrence of an enunciative vowel thus retaining the archaic 
canonical shape. The following examples will make the case in 


_ point clear: 
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LT JT IT 
1 d 2 
pantal pantal pantalu — panta ~pandal’ 
makal makal makalu maka ~daughter' 
maankaay maankaay maankaay maankaa ‘mango’ 


Another archaic phonological feature in JT is with. 
regard to the pronunciation of the alveolar plosive 
r.Tolkaappiyam (Suutra 94) describes the symbol R (p) as an 
alveolar plosive.® This ancient grammatical work has used the 
term oRRutal ‘pressing’ which clearly implies the plosive 
character of R. The grammar would have used the term 
varuTal ‘rubbing’ if the sound was a trill. The alveolar plosive 
sound is retained in JT in the long (geminated) as well as the 
short forms as in verri (in Tamil spelling veRRi) ‘victory’, pori 
‘to fry' whereas in IT it is lost perhaps except in literary 
pronunciation where it occurs only in cluster with the alveolar 
trill as in kurRam (in Tamil spelling kuRRam) ‘fault’. LT 
requires the change of the alveolar lateral 1 to the alveolar 
plosive r in certain contexts. Even in these contexts the 
alveolar plosive pronunciation is not maintained in IT. 


On the other hand Tolkaappiyam (Suutra 95) describes 
the symbol r (s) as a trill. But in some of its occurrences in the 
initial syllable usually when preceded by a back vowel it is! 
pronounced as an alveolar plosive in JT. 


Today the alveolar plosive r and the trilled R are 
distinct phonemes in JT. In the dialects of IT perhaps except 
in Naanjil Nadu where it occurs non-initially in a few borrowed 
items such a distinction is not made. In JT r occurs 
word-initially, intervocally single and geminate and in cluster 
with certain other plosives and nasals. Examples: reNTu ‘two’; 
pori ‘to fry’, parru (in Tamil spelling paRRu) ‘affection’, 
meerku (in Tamil spelling meeRku) ‘west’, enrai ‘my’, etc. 
Today the contrast between r and R in JT is restricted to the 
environments where back vowels, short or long, precede. In 
other environments their distribution is conditionable. 
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Examples of contrast: pori ‘to fry', poRi ‘to slip': kuurai ‘roof’ 
kuuRai ‘bridal saree’. 


The intervocal alveolar plosive geminate -rr- has 
merged with the intervocal dental plosive -tt- in early middle 
Tamil and this change had operated uniformly in modern 
dialects of IT whereas it is noteworthy that JT had resisted 
this type of change until probably the last century (Ramasamy 
Iyer 1962) and today several words could be shown wherein 
the alveolar plosive - geminate is retained. Examples: orrumai 
‘unity’, kurram ‘fault’, poorru ‘praise’, tuurru ‘despise’. Apart 
from these, a number of items could be cited where -rr- occurs 
as a free variant of -tt-. Examples: nerri~netti ‘fore-head', 
neerru~ neettu ‘yesterday’. Words with -rr- (for instance verri 
‘victory') do not have substitutes in JT and hence the 
likelihood of these items being borrowed recently from the 
literary dialect is ruled out. 


Word-initial c has changed to sin IT and s is phonemic 
in IT. But c is retained word-initially in the speech of the 
Jaffna peasantry. In the speech of the educated c freely varies 
with s_ word-initially. The Jaffna peasantry has c even in 
many recent borrowings from English and other languages 
where s occurs initially. For example the word ‘soda’ is 
pronounced as cooTaa. 


In IT the itnervocal k has changed into v in numerous 
items (Kamatchinathan 1969). Examples : kuttave “lease’, 
kuuve ‘owl', ceravu ‘wing’ etc. In JT k is retained in this 
position. 


As for dissimilar consonant clusters JT has mostly 
retained the old structure. In other words clusters not 
permissible in old Tamil are very much less in JT compared to 
IT. In IT several clusters that are foreign to early Tamil have 
been innovated. Breaking of clusters by svarabhakti has been 
in force in JT. Examples: JT cemmariyaaTu ‘goat’ IT 


cemriyaaTu, JT vettilai ‘betel’ IT vetle. 


Also with regard to recent loans from English the 
tendency in JT is to bring them under the favourite Tamil 
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canonical shapes whereas in IT the tendency is to adopt them 
as they are pronounced in Indian English. This is very clear in 
the speech of the monolinguals in Jaffna and India. 


Compared with IT, the syllabic pattern of a large 
number of lexical items remain unchanged in JT. In IT 
polysyllabic (other than. disyllabic) lexical items have lost 
syllables ranging from one to three and thereby have created 
new types of syllabic patterns and consonantal clusters that 
are unknown to early Tamil and JT. 


JT has in course of time developed ceratin peculiarities 
in its phonological system. These are mostly vowel splits which 
are exclusive to JT. These are also unique both in terms of the 
specific vowels affected as well as the vocalic environment that 
have conditioned the vowel splits. The vowel splits may be 
illustrated as follows: 


¥ before a retroflex consonant or before the sequence -rV 
i elsewhere 
4f before a retroflex consonant or before the sequence -rV 
ii < 
ii elsewhere 


@ before a retroflex consonant, p k v mand the sequence -rV 


A 


‘e elsewhere 


ee before a retroflex consonant, p k v m and the sequence -rV 


ee 
ee elsewhere 
¢.before alveolar and palatal consonants 
a~e before a final bilabial nasal 

a 


e word - finally 


a elsewhere 
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be aa before y in monosyllabics 


aa ee before r in monosyllabies, the sequence -rV, y 
in polysyllabics, r in the final syllable of polysyllabics 


aa elsewhere 


All these splits are allophonic. But today these 
allophonic splits are being gradually brought to positions of 
contrast in a very restricted number of items, say in three or 
four, due to certain phonological changes that affected the said 
environments.* Two significant phonetic tendencies seem to 
have been operative in these splits, namely (1) centralization 
which has been a dominant factor, and (2) fronting. 


In the consonantal system a peculiar feature in JT is 
that unlike other plosive phonemes the alveolar plosive does 
not have a voiced allophone. 


Another peculiar feature in JT is the change that had 
occurred in the medial -nR. The medial -nR- has changed in all 
the known dialects of Tamil. It has changed to -NN- in IT but 
in JT is has changed to -NT. The earliest inscriptional 
evidence available for its change to -NN- dates back to the 


16th century (Shanmugam 1966). 


Apart from all these, certain other phonetic changes 
that have taken place in IT are not shared by JT. They may be 
briefly pointed out here: (a) Diphthongization of front vowels: 
the front vowels i, ii, e and ee develop into diphthongs with an 
offset y glide. (b) Final -u is fronted into i beeause of i or y 
preceding. For example, LT vaittu>vaiccu>vaicci ‘having 
placed’. The fronting of the final -u to i after the palatal c also 
takes place in IT. For example, LT kalancu>kalanci ‘a weight’. 
Labialization of ‘a’ takes place when followed or preceded 
immediately by a labial. For example, LT 
anupavittu>anupovicci having experienced’, kampam>kambé 
‘pillar’. 

As for the grammatical features that are archaic in JT, 


the medial demonstrative u-which occurs quite frequently in 
Cankam literature (KuRuntokai 81, 170; NaRRinai 237) and 
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the interrogative marker -ee occurring with nouns and finite 
verbs are either unknown or infrequent in IT whereas in JT 
their occurrence is very dominant and frequent. In the 
mainland the demonstrative u- had slowly disappeared 
beginning from the language of the Pallava, Cola and Nayakka 
ages. But JT maintains ‘a sharp distinction among all three 
demonstrative bases namely a-, i- and u- enumerated in the 
early grammatical works, and still has all the interrogative 


markers given in Tolkaappiyam (Suutra 32). There is no - 


evidence for the occurrence of -aa as an interrogative marker 
in early Tamil literature. Even during the period of 


Naccinaarkkiniyar, a commentator on Tolkaappiyam, it was 


probably not in usage (see Naccinaarkkiniyar's commentary on 
Tolkaappiyam Suutra 32). JT has -ee as a free alternant of -aa 
which is the preponderant interrogative marker in IT. 


A distinction between causative and non-causative verb 
is seen in the language of the Cave inscriptions 
(Meenakshisundaran 1965:111). The bare verb root functioned 
as the non-causative, while the causative was formed by 
adding -pi to the root. This formation occurs in the language of 
Tolkaappiyam (Suutra 761) but only once. It occurs frequently 
in Cankam works especially in Kalittokai. Later Tamil 
grammarians (PavaNanti, Suutra 138) give -vi and -pi as 
causative markers. In JT the causative base is derived 
morphologically by the addition of these markers whereas they 
are lost in IT and the causataive is expressed therein only 
periphrastically with the infinitive form of a verb plus the 
auxiliary verb forms paNNu ‘to do’, vai ‘to cause’ or cey ‘to do’. 
One comes across this periphrastic construction in JT also but 
the usage of the causative markers is dominant. The causative 
markers -vi and -pi are in complementation in JT. -vi also 
shows up with a free variant -ii. Example: paaTu ‘sing’ 
paaTuvi~paaTii ‘cause to sing’. It is worth pointing out here 
that a commentator on Tolkaappiyam, namely 
Naccinaarkkiniyar had taken -i as the causative marker (see 
Tolkaappiyam Collatikaaram Suutra 226) instead of -vi and 
-pi. Caldwell too sets up -i as the causative marker. 
Varadarajan (1955:228) has shown that -ii too indicates causal 
sense in Telugu. 
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Another archaic contrast maintained in JT is between 
the quasi verbs alla and illai. The verb alla negates a fact and 
illai signals the non-existence of a being or thing. Both have 
today merged together in IT as ille. In JT the contrast is 
Maintained in several contexts although there are signs of 
overlappings in a few contexts. Consider the following: viiTu 
alla ‘not a house (but something else)’, viiTu illai ‘no house’; 
but both (a) niinkal poonatu piLai alla, and (b) niiikal poonatu 
piLai illai give the same meaning as ‘you have gone and there 
is nothing wrong in it’. 


An archaic case marker in JT is -il, a case sign of 
comparison. -in occurs as a case of comparison in 
Tolkaappiyam (Suutra 561) and in Cankam literature. Later 
it had been confused with -il. At an early period nasal endings 
became denasalized into laterals. The third case sign -aan 
became -aal (see TirukkuRal 26:6, 101:4) and the fifth case 
sign -in also became -il. JT uses this sign for comparison as in 
itil atu nallatu ‘that is better than this' for which the 
corresponding IT usage is itai viTa (kaaTTilum) atu nallatu. 
The latter type of construction also occurs in JT but it is 
infrequent. 


In JT the present tense base forms of the verbs vaa ‘to 
come’ and taa ‘to give' are vaar - ‘and taar- respectively. 
Contrastively in IT, the shortened forms var- and tar-occur. 


The restrictions in the use of taa to give’ and koTu “to 
give' aS enumerated in Tolkaappiyam (Suutra 512; 513) are not 
adhered to in IT whereas in JT the archaic situation prevails 
maximally. However one could also note the distributional 
conditions being slowly shaken up. In contexts like collit taa 
“to impart knowledge’ and collik kuTu “to impart knowledge’ 
both the forms are now being used with all pronouns 
irrespective of the conditioning. Similarly this tendency is 
slowly gaining entry into Sri Lanka LT too. For instance 
enakkum... kotu ‘also give me’ occurs in a very recent language 
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teaching text used in all the Tamil schools in Sri Lanka (Tamil 
Malar 5, 1968: chapter 2). 
\ 

The older generation in Jaffna uses naam as a second 
person singular honorific pronoun to address ceratin classes of 
people. For instance, naam is used when speaking to a 
Brahmin priest. This usage is now slowly disappearing 
especially when people being to feel that caste is not something 
to reckon with. Tamil grammatical works have not given the 
usage of naam as a second person pronoun. But there is 
evidence to infer that in ancient times too naam was used as 
a second person honorific pronoun. In one of Saint 
Tirunaavukkaracar's hymns we come across naam being used 
as a second person honorific pronoun (Tirunaavukkaracar: 
stanza 2539: edition 1941). 


-en and -am.are among the first person singular and 
plural markers respectively of the pronominal terminations 


enumerated in Tolkaappiyam (Suutra 687, 688). Similarly -iis — 


one of the second person singular markers of the pronominal 
terminations mentioned in Tolkaappiyam (Suutra 708). All 
these markers are in current use in JT whereas they have 
fallen into disuse in IT. -i occurs in JT as a second person 
singular marker but only in conditional constructions when -0o0 
or -eNTaal follows. For example, ceytiyoo pooven ‘if you do, I 
will go', ceyti eNTaal pooven “if you do I will go’. 


JT adds -um to a verb form and uses it as a finite verb 
with human singular noun concord. It does not occur with 
pronouns. For example, tampi ceyyum ‘younger brother will 
do’. This type of construction was in use during the age of 
Tolkaappiyam (Suutra 712). In IT such finite verbs have only 
non-human singular noun concord. 


The form paTu was used as the passive particle in old 
Tamil. uN also occurs in poetry as a passive particle 
(Cilappatikaaram IX, 22) but preceded not by the ceya-type of 
form but by the root. In later times peRu ‘to get’ was used as 


the passive particle alternating with paTu. In JT, passive is. 


expressed by adding an inflected form of either uN or paTu to 
the verb root. paTu can occur with almost any verb and is thus 
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very productive in JT but uN occurs only with a restricted 
number of verbs. Examples: koTTuN : koTTuNutu “it is being 
spilled’, koTTuNum ‘it will be spilled’; puuTTuppaTu: 
puTTuppaTutu “it is being locked’, puuTTuppaTTutu “it got 
locked'. All verbs taking uN for their passive formation take 
paTu as a free alternant. 


The noun viiTu ‘house’ when occurring as a goal of 
motion with verbs vaa “to come' and poo to go’ takes the 
accusative case unlike in IT where it takes the dataive case in 
this construction. JT usage may be compared with what 
Tolkaappiyam says in Suutra 570. 


JT also retains the archaic non-past negative 
construction. The non-past negative construction in JT formed 
by adding the pronominal termination to the verb stem except 
in the epicene plural and in neuter where -aa occurs after the 
verb stem as the negative marker. Examples: naan paaTen “I 
won't sing’, naankal paaTam ‘we won't sing’, atu paaTaatu “it 
won't sing’. 


This type of negative construction had been in current 
use during Cankam period. For instance see verse 243 in 
PuRanaanuuRu. Examples could be cited from later literary 
works like Cilappatikaaram (see 1:19) and the hymns of 
Tirunaavukkaracar (maRumaaRRat tiruttaaNTakam 312- 2.1, 
2.2, 3.1)..This type of negative construction has fallen into 
disuse in all the dialects of IT. Instead of this type, IT uses 
infinitive form of a verb plus maaT- inflected for person, 
number and gender categories as required by syntax. . 


The infinitive plus maaT- construction was originally 
used not in a negative sense but only to indicate inability’. 
Kamatchi Srinivasan (1965:12 - 16) has pointed out.that its 
first occurrence is seen in Cilappatikaaram where it occurs 
only once. In later literary works, especially in Bhakti 
literature a clear contrast between the negative (verb stem + 
negative marker + pronominal termination) and ‘inability' 


' Gnfinitive + inflected form of maaT- is noticeable (Kamatchi 


Srinivasan 1965). 
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As stated earlier, today the infinitive + maaT- is used 
in IT only as a negative construction. This construction occurs 
in JT also but it gives either an ‘inability’ sense or a negative 
sense depending on the context. For example, kuLantai peeca 
maaTTutu can mean either “inability' or negative. A clear 
contrast is observable in an utterance like (a) avan cayikkil 
ooTaan “he won't cycle’, and (b) avan cayikkil ooTa maaTTaan 
“he cannot cycle’ where the first gives a negative sense and the 
second gives more an inability sense than a negative sense. JT 
also uses other ways to express ‘inability': infinitive +eelaatu 
or muTiyaatu. 


Proportionate more or less to the archaisms in 
grammar, JT also presents a considerable number of 
grammatical peculiarities. These are classifiable as (a) 
paradigmatic peculiarities affecting the nominal, pronominal 
and verbal systems, and (b) syntactic peculiarities both 
selectional and constructional. 


One of the ways of expressing possession in JT is to 
add - inrai to nouns. It has an alternant -rai which occurs with 
first person singular pronoun. Examples:tampiyinrai viiTu 
“younger brother's house’, enrai viiTu “my house’. 


In JT the plural marker -avai is added to personal 
names to indicate the sense of ‘personal name plus family 
members or group’. Thus, ponnampalamavai' “Mr. 
Ponnampalam and his family or group’. 


The clitic of acceptance in JT is either oom or 00 
whereas in IT it is aamaa or 66. 


A certain class of nouns in JT takes markers to 
indicate non-respect and respect. These nouns when unmarked 


indicate’ medial-respect. (All these have concord with 
pronominal terminations in finite verbs in the predicate - 


position). Examples: 
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Medial - Non-respect Respect 
respect - : 
Verb: vantutu vantaan vantaar ‘came’ 

tampi tampiyan tampiyar “younger 
brother' 

kilaakku kilaakkan kilaakkar — ‘clerk’ 

cuppu cuppan — cuppar “a name’ 
Cuppu' 

ponnampalam ponnampalat- ponnamapala- ‘a name, 

taan ttaar Ponnampalam' 


In the pronominal system besides the pronoun niir, the 
following may also be listed as peculiar to JT: avankal ‘they 
(masculine non-honorific)’, avalavai ‘they (feminine, 
non-honorific)’, avaa 'she (honorofic)' and avai ‘they (human, 
epicene)’. 


The instrumental case marker -aalai is also used to 
indicate the sense “from' with verbs of motion in the 
predicative position. Example: kolumpaalai vaaRen “I am 
coming from Colombo’. -aalai is also used with time-nouns such 
as varucam ‘year’ and maNittiyaalam ‘hour' to give the sense 
‘after’. Thus, muuNTu naalaalai vaankoo ‘come after three 
days'. 


-icc- occurs as an alternant of the past tense marker 
-in- with certain verb classes with a human epicene form as 
the subject. -inam occurs as the plural marker. Examples: 
ooTiccinam “they ran', paaTiccinam ‘they sang’. 


In JT the negative quasi verb illai occurs with finite 
verbs and indicates not only the negative sense but also the 
desire on the part of the speaker for the action indicated by the 
verb to have taken place. Thus, pooRaan illai means in 
addition to the negative meaning the desire of the speaker that 


' the concerned person should go. 
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In JT relative participle form of a verb + a pronoun 
occur in the predicate position as finite verb in the present and 
past tenses. Always the subject pronoun recurs with the 
relative participle form: For example, naan poonanaan “I 
went/I did go'.. Verb + tense + pronominal termination also 
occur (as finite verb) in the predicate position. Thus, naan 
poonen “I went'. But the former type is more frequent in JT 
and semantically both the types differ in ceratin contexts. The 
former gives a categorical sense in ceratin contexts. The former 
type of construction without the pronominal predicator. also 
occurs giving an emphatic senSe. For example, naan poona “I 
did go’, niinkal poona ‘you did go’. 


At the lexical. level too JT has archaic as well as 
peculiar items. Archaic words in JT are not very many but 
there are hundreds of peculiar words most of which have even 
gained entry into Sri Lanka LT. Scholars (Sathasivam 1974) 
have attempted to compile a dictionary of Sri Lanka peculiar 
Tamil usages. A few examples are as follows: archaic words - 
culaku “winnowing pan’, kaavoolai ‘dried palmyra leaf, aitu 
‘sparse’; peculiar. words - kamam ‘farm',' maRiyal ‘prison’, 
pinneeram “evening', eLumpu “to get up', maTTukaTTu “to 
recognize’. Apart from all these, one could also show certain 
phrases, idiomatic usages and proverbs as peculiar to JT. 


As for language contact, IT had been open to the 
influence of several languages. In Sri Lanka although Tamil 
had co-existed with Sinhala for centuries Sinhala influence on 
Tamil had been remarkably low. Perhaps a solitary example 
for borrowing from Sinhala into JT seems to be the word pooya 
“full moon day'. It occurs both in spoken and literary Tamil 
(Tamil Malar, Book [V, 1968:119). However there are 
borrowings from foreign languages which are exclusively used 
in Sri Lanka Tamil. Examples: kantoor ‘office’ nottaaricu 
“notary-public',kooRaNameentu ‘government’. 


_ In concluding one might note the type of sociolinguistic 
attitude that these archaisms and peculiarities of JT have 
created in the minds of the native speakers of Tamil as well as 
non-Tamil scholars. , 
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The Tamils in general have great regard and 
veneration for the language of the past, especially for the 
language of the Cankam period. They generally believe that 
the present day language is somewhat corrupted and 
deteriorated. Even the minimum educated shares these views 
as a blind following of the view of the orthodox Tamil scholars. 
The preservation and high incidence of archaic features in JT 
thus make them feel that it is the best among the modern 
varieties of Tamil. They are proud of it and many scholars in 
Sri Lanka (Thaninayagam 1955) and India 
(Meenakshisundaran 1964) have given expression to the fact 
or have endorsed the fact that JT is purer and more 
literay-like. Whenever someone decried JT as inferior to IT 
Jaffna scholars like Arumuka Navalar had defended and 
asserted a prestige-position for it. Today in Sri Lanka a 
movement to foster Tamil language in every aspect 
independent of the IT is gaining popularity. To achieve this 
end some of'the extremists are advocating cessation of “Tamil 
language-link' with India and even urging the government to 
ban the import of certain category of Tamil literature from 
India. 


Among foreign scholars Hornell (1918; 23-168, as 
reported in Kuiper 1962) had remarked that Jaffna Tamils use 
a kind of Tamil close to the classical Tamil. 


NOTES 


1. The author had stayed in India (Annamalainagar) from 
1962-67 and had worked with students coming from various 
parts of the Tamil Nadu. 


2. According to Krishnamurti's interpretation ‘as Proto-South 
Dravidian split off from PDr. short i and u in the 
environment before single consonant plus a changed to e 
and o respectively’. According to him this change must have 
preceded the period of early Tamil literature. Again as 
Proto-South Dravidian broke up into Telugu, Kannada and 
Tamil (with Malayalam as a later off-shoot from Tamil) e 
and 0 were maintained in the first two languages. But in 
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LT and Malayalam, these vowels, in the environment before 
Ca, changed to i and u respectively. 


3. t is alveolar plosive, R is used herein to transliterate a 
Tamil letter whose pronunciation has been described by 
ancient grammarians as alveolar plosive. 


4, For details of vowel splits in JT see Sucseendirarajah, S., 
Vowel Splits in Jaffna Tamil in Bhakti P.Mallik (ed.) Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji Commemoration Volume, University of 
Burdwan, West Bengal, India 1981. 


§. -m>-tt- can be explained by a familiar morpho-phonemic 
rule in Tamil. : 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
JAFFNA TAMIL VERBAL SYSTEM’ 


There are over two and a half million speakers of Tamil 
in Sri Lanka, speaking several dialects, of which Jaffna Tamil 
represents a major variety, with approximately 700,000 
speakers’. Other varieties include the estate Tamil largely 
centered in the tea growing areas of the upcountry, which as 
a result of migration in the 19th and earlier twentieth 
centuries has more affiliation to Indian varieties; the East 
coast varieties with the population centers of Trincomalee and 
Batticaloa; an undetermined number of varieties of Muslim 
Tamil ; and the Tamil still spoken in several pockets among 
the fishing communities of the West coast. There is, in fact, 
more dialect variation within Tamil in Sri Lanka than there is 


within the majority (Indo - Aryan) language Sinhala 


(Sinhalese), spoken by 70% of the population, or 
approximately 10 million people. As yet this variation within 
Sri Lanka Tamil remains largely unstadied in detail, despite 
some initial attempts (esp. Zvelebil 1959, 1959-60, 1960, 1966; 
Suseendirarajah 1970, 1973a, b, 1978 ; 
Thananjayarajasingham 1973). 


In any event, Jaffna Tamil, located in the northern most 
part of the country, notably the Jaffna peninsula, is the variety 
commonly thought of as the one most "characteristic" of Sri 
Lankan Tamil, primarily because of the preponderance of 
Jaffna people among Tamil professionals, civil servants and 
educators in Sri Lanka, owing in large part to the long well 
established and effective educational system created in Jaffna 
largely through the efforts of American missionaries. In 
addition, Jaffna has a strong sense of cultural identity, of 
which the local variety of Tamil is one mark, as well as a 
tradition of valuing education highly, for both its own sake and 
as a means of professional advancement. 


*Co-author : James W. Gair, Cornell University, U.S.A. 
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Jaffna Tamil has been sufficiently isolated from the 
Indian forms of the language for it to have developed a distinct, 
character, so much so that Indians encountering it for the first 
time are likely to think that they are hearing some other 
Dravidian language such as Malayalam (Suseendirarajah 1967, 
5). Contributing to this distinct character are a number of 
features of the verbal system, which it will be the primary task 
of this paper to present in a largely descriptive fashion. This 
paper may thus be considered a preliminary attempt to isolate 
and describe a number of characteristics of the verbal system 
that may be of interest to scholars of Tamil dialectology, since 
they represent differences from mainland varieties with which 
we have any familiarity, particularly from what Schiffman and 
others have called "Standard Spoken Tamil" (Schiffman 1980 
and references therein). Though some individual features may 
be found in other dialects, the system as a whole appears to 
have a unique character. In any event, we would like to know 
the extent to which they appear elsewhere, since that would in 
itself be of no little interest in placing Jaffna Tamil more 
precisely within the range of Tamil varieties. 


There are dialect differences within the Tamil of the 
Jaffna area, but the phenomena dealt with here seem to be 
generally characteristic of'it, at least of the language of the 
Ve:La:la community. They have been found in the speech of 
informants from points as relatively widespread as Myliddy 
(Kankesanturai), Sudumalai, Point Pedro and Chavakachcheri, 
and they are represented in the dramas written in Jaffna 
Tamil by the late Dr. Kanapathi Pillai. We will first briefly 
describe a number of features of the verbal system, some of 
which represent retentions of features or distinctions generally 
lost elsewhere, and then concentrate on one that strikes us as 
a particularly impertant innovation : the formation of a 
subsystem of finite, agreeing verb forms based on a 
combination of the verbal adjective form (often referred to as 
the relative participle), both present and past, with the 
personal pronouns. As far as we know, that subsystem as a 
whole, together with the corresponding negative forms, 
constitutes a major difference between Jaffna Tamil and the 
Indian varieties of the language. 
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Lexical Features: We will not attempt to deal with 
lexical differences between Jaffna Tamil and other varieties, 
though they exist in the verbs as elsewhere, but leave that for 
fuller dialectal study, mentioning only a few. One interesting 
fact is that Jaffna retains the distinction between the two 
verbs ‘give’, taa- and kuTu-, using the former only when either 
speaker or hearer is a recipient of the action. Similarly, verbs 
like katai- ‘speak, converse’, or veLikkiTu- ‘set out’ appear to 
be characteristic of Jaffna Tamil, and detailed comparisons 
with other dialects would undoubtedly unearth many more. 


Person - number Affixes: The person - number affixes 
of Jaffna Tamil are as follows. The forms following slashes are 
those used with future tense forms, where they differ from the 
present and past. Forms separated by commas are variants. 
Pronouns appropriate to the forms are given in parentheses for 
reference. 


Person Singular Plural 
1 (naan)-en = (naankaL) - am 
A polite (niinkaL) - iyaL, iinkaL 
: ; (niir) - iir (niinkaL) - iyaL, iinkaL 
2 intermediate Guy cae 
2 non-polite eee 
3 Masculine 
polite (avar) - aar ar (avai) - inam 
non-plite (avan) -aan/-an (avankaL) - aankaL/ 
-ankaL 
3 Feminine 
polite — (avaa) - aa (avai) - inam 
non-polite (avaL) - aaL./- aL _(avaLavai) - aaLavai/ 
: -aLavai 
3 Non-human (atu) - utu 
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In Jaffna Tamil as in other varieties, the second person 
plural is used as the second person polite form. The -iyaL affix 
characteristic of Jaffna Tamil appears to be giving way to the 
iinkaL form, perhaps under the influence of Colombo Tamil 
and, more indirectly, Indian Tamil. As the table shows, the. 
second person has a further two degrees of respect in the 
singular. The second person intermediate respect also has a 
distinctive imperative affix -um; hence niir vaarum ‘you come’. 
The third person has distinct affixes for two degrees of 
politeness, as shown, in both singular and plural. The feminine 
affixes -aa polite and -aaL non-polite are particularly 
interesting. Unlike some other dialects, Jaffna Tamil does not 
drop final L (or 1). Thus not only are the affixes distinct, but 
the forms with reminiscent sandhi before clitics found in some 
Indian varieties ; i.e. avaLaa “is it she', vantaaLaa ‘did she 
come’, would be interpreted as non-polite forms in Jaffna 
Tamil, the polite forms being avaavaa and vantaavaa. The 
third person actually has three degrees of politeness like the 
second, but the intermediate respect form does not have a 
distinct affix; the otherwise non-human in -utu being used for 
it for all genders and numbers. In Jaffna Tamil as in other 
varieties, there is no singular/plural distinction in non-human 
verb forms. Note also that the third person plural masculine 
-aankaL/-ankaL is a non-polite form in Jaffna Tamil, the polite 
form being -inam in both genders. This affix occurs with the 
inanimate stem in the present ; i.e. the stem without R (p). 
Hence paTikkiRaankaL ‘they (masc.) study’ non-polite ,; 
paTikkinam ‘They (masc. or fem.) study' polite. Though some 
of these affixes appear to occur in some mainland varieties as 
well, the resultant system as a whole appears to be distinctive 
to Jaffna. 


Negative : Like other dialects of Tamil, Jaffna Tamil 
has negatives in illai and a future negative in maaTT-. 
However, it also is more conservative in its negative system 
than the other spoken dialects with which we have any 
familiarity. For one thing, it retains a distinction between illai, 
used existentially and to form a negative with the infinitive of 
other verbs, and a negative alla used primarily in equational 
sentences”. Thus : 
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paal illai “There is no milk’ 
itu paal alla “This is not milk’. 


Also, Spoken Jaffna Tamil retains an inflectional 
negative, in finite forms,, formed by adding the person number 
affixes directly to the root of the verb, or in three forms (e.g., 
second person plural and the third person non-human and 
plural), following a negative affix -aa-. (There are, of course, 
some morphophonemic complications, but they do not concern 
us here.) Hence varen “I won't come ‘varaar' he won't come’, 
varaa ‘she won't come’, varaatu “it won't come’, varaayaL ‘you 
won't come’, varaayinam ‘they won't come’, etc. 


This direct negative has a generally future sense like 
that of the maaTT- negative, but may be stronger and more 
definite, ie, naan ceyya maaTTen “I won't do (it)' ; naan 
ceyyen “I won't do it’. 


Causative : Jaffna Tamil resembles other dialects in 
having a periphrastic causative, formed with the infinitive plus 
any of the verbs vai-, cey-, or paNNu. However, it also 
preserves, in its spoken variety, an affixal causative in -vi- or 
-ppi. Thus ceyvi- ‘cause to do’, tiRappi- ‘cause to open’, etc. 
Interestingly, thé affixal causative appears to be the one most 
commonly used in Jaffna Tamil. 


Pronominal Verb Forms : Perhaps the most 
interesting innovation within the Jaffna verbal system is the 
development of a subsystem of finite verb forms made by 
combining the verbal adjective form, (oftén called the relative 
participle), with the personal pronouns. Though sequences of 
the same form may occur in other dialects, they do not, as far 
as we are aware, form a finite subsystem in the same way as 
those in Jaffna Tamil, with the same uses. There are both 


present and past pronominal verb forms, each with its 


corresponding negative. The past forms are the most clearly 
innovative, and we deal with them first.. 
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In Jaffna Tamil, as in other varieties, verbal adjectives 
may occur with either noun or pronoun heads to form the 
equivalent of relative clauses : ; 


naan caappiTTa palakaaram 
I eat-past-Adj food 


~The food that I ate’ . 


ennaik- kuuppiTT(a) avar 
I - Ace call-past he 


“The one who called me’ 


In Jaffna Tamil, however, there are frequently occurring 
sequences of verbal adjective plus pronoun that cannot be 
interpreted in that way. Note, for example, the three examples 
in the following brief interchange from the opening scene of 
K. Kanapathi Pillai's play PoruLoo PoruL (1952, 1) set in 
Jaffna. The forms in question are underlined in the 
accompanying phonological representation of the passage and 
in the translation : 


DHMawidasTh : sreorer Hed, siren 6 ougs 
AsnererGazcrG sap subg Gensremer. stu upset 
Garepibunenss? oroth SS Gafwa gi F ab SS. 


HG als | STM OHTA UPHOHUIN.... AODA AD HHG 


ALG Me Q HS Gvledene 91.5! STH 2 ord G O61 QL oor cor ir ear 


Mankaiyarkkaraci: enna kamali, ennai nii’ 
varacconnatenTu taamu vantu connaan. eppa vantanii° 
koLumpaalai? enakkut teriyaatu nii vantatu. 


KamalaveeNi: kaalamaitaan vantanaan.,., 
kataikkiRatukku viiTTilai orutarumillai. atutaan unakku 
aaLanuppinanaan 
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Mankaiyarkkaraci: Well, Kamali? Tamu came and asked 
me to come. When did _you_comefrom Colombo? I didn't know 
you had come. . 


Kamalaveni : I came in the morning. There is no one to 
talk to in the house. That's why I sent someone to you. 





There are several reasons for considering such 
verb-pronoun sequences to be parts of verb phrases rather than 
noun phrases. First, it is clear that the semantic interpretation 
that would be required by construing these forms as verbal 
adjective plus pronominal head in the usual fashion, i.e. as 
relative clauses, would be highly inappropriate. That is, they 
cannot be interpreted in context to have meanings such as ‘you 
are the one who came from Colombo when' (even ignoring the 
placement of koLumpaalai ‘from Colombo’ outside the clause’); 
‘I am the one who came in the morning’ ; or “I am the one who 
sent someone to you’. Rather, they are obviously closer in 
meaning to the usual past finite forms found in other dialects 
as well as Jaffna Tamil, i.e., vantaay ‘you came’, vanten “I 
came’, anuppinen ‘I sent’. - 


Thus, in more strictly linguistic terms, it would be 
extremely difficult to interpret the first example as an 
equational sentence with the following structure. (We have 
provided the implicit subject in parentheses and placed the 
adverb within the clause for simplicity; leaving it outside 
would, of course, make the interpretation even more difficult, 
since we would have to deal with an adverb extraposed from a 
relative clause over a noun head.) Jaffna Tamil, of course, like 
other varieties, has no overt copula in such sentences. 


{5([ypniil)[yplseppa koLumpaalai vanta] [ypnii}}] 


{slypyoul [yplwhen Colombo-from came] [ypyoul]] 


The adverb eppa ‘when' poses a particular problem for 
such an interpretation. If we include it in the relative clause, 
as in the bracketing above, the required interpretation ‘you are 
the you who came from Colombo when' would seem to be 
highly inappropriate in context. On the other hand, if we take 
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eppa to be a sentence adverb, with the entire remaining 
sentence in its scope and a bracketing something like: 


(5({ypniil [apveppal [yplskoLumpaalai vanta] [,pnii]] 


the required reading would seem to be something like “when 
were you the one who came from Colombo’, which would also 
be inappropriate in context, though perhaps less so than the 
previous interpretation. ; 


On the other hand, if we interpret the sequence vantanii 
as a finite verb with a past sense in a verb phrase, i.e., in a 
sentence with a structure like : . 


[s([vpnii)){ypl,pveppal [yvantanii} {, 5ykoLumpaalai]]] 


the natural interpretation ‘when did you come from Colombo' 
fits the context perfectly. Note also that we need not move 
koLumpaalai as we were forced to in the noun phrase 
interpretation so as not to leave it stranded, since there is 
ample precedent for such right-moved adverbials in verbal 
sentences. (Under the VP interpretation, it would of course be 
possible to interpret it as a sentence adverb rather than within 
the VP as we have it here, but that would be quite irrelevant 
to the present argument, since in either case the problems of 
interpretation that we encounter under the NP analysis would 
not occur). 


Similar arguments are easily constructed for the other 
examples. For instance, atutaan ‘therefore’ in the third 
example constitutes a problem like eppa in the first. Under an 
NP NP interpretation, if we analyse atutaan as occurring 
within a relative clause, we require a reading like ‘the I who 
sent someone therefore’. If we take it to be outside a relative 
clause, we obtain something like ‘therefore (I am) the one who 
sent someone to you’; both inappropriate. If, however, we 
interpret it as part of a verb phrase with a finite verb 
anuppinanaan (I) sent’. i.e., in a sentence with a structure like 


(s(fypnaan))[yplapyatutaan] [ype Woakku][ypaaL} {yanuppinanaan}}) 
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parallel to a similar sentence with the ordinary past tense 
anuppinen, we obtain the appropriate reading “that is why I 
sent someone to you’. 


The possible substitutability of pronouns provides 
another motivation for treating these verb sequences as finite 
verbs rather than nominals. In equational sentences, i.e. 
NP NP, with a pronoun - headed relative clause as the 
predicate noun phrase, we may get a pronoun agreeing with 
the subject in person, but we need not. We may, instead, find 
the third person pronoun with the appropriate ‘gender and 
number. That is, both of the following are possible with 
essentially the same meaning : 


(naan) kaalamaitaan vantanaan | 
naan kaalamaitaan vantavan 
I morning-EMPH came - I/he 


‘I am the one who came in the morning’. 


However, it is not possible to substitute a third person 
pronoun in examples such as these with which we have been 
dealing. Thus, adjusting for the appropriate feminine gender, 
we could not replace the three examples with vantavaa ‘she 
who came’ (for vantanii and vantanaan) and anuppinavaa ‘she 
who sent’ in context. 


In the third person, of course, pronominal verb forms of 
the type we are discussing will be identical in form with 
pronominal headed relative clauses, and we do in fact find the 
ambiguity we would expect to result. Thus 


capaapati kaalamai - -vantavar’ 
Sabapathy morning came-he 


could be either ‘“Sabapathy came in the. morning’, or 
‘Sabapathy is the one who came in the morning’. 


In Jaffna Tamil, as in other dialects, there is an action 
verbal nominal formed by adding the third person inanimate 
pronoun atu to the past verbal adjective. Thus vantatu ‘the 
having come’, paTiccatu ‘the having studied’, etc. It forms 
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nominal clauses, i.e. naan puttakattaip paticcatu ‘my having 
studied the book' niinkaL koLumpukku poona kiLamai vantatu 
‘your having come to Colombo last week’. These can, as in 
other dialects, be negated with the existential illai; thus 
vantatillai (< vantatu + illai) ‘The coming was not’, etc. In 
Jaffna Tamil, these negatives serve as the equivalent negative 
to the past tense pronominal forms that we have been 
discussing. That is, they appear to have the same tense and 
aspectual implications as the verb-pronoun sequences and can 
thus be considered to be the negative member of a verbal 
subsystem with them. Thus 


niinkaL neettu incai vantatu  illai (or vantatillai) 
you yesterday here coming not 
“You didn't come here yesterday’. 


serves as the negative of 


niinkaL neettu vanta niinkaL 
you yesterday came-ADJ you 
“You came yesterday’. 


The semantic equivalence of these negatives with the 
pronominal verb forms might tempt us to interpret them 
syntactically as negated NP VP sentences parallel to their 
positive counterparts, i.e., something like : 


(s{ypniinkaL][ypneettu incai vantat(u)[ypgillail]] 


However, we do not know at present of any compelling 
syntactic reason for not continuing to interpret them as 
nominalized clauses with an existential negative i.e., as 
follows :° 


[s[yelypniinkaL][ypneettu incai vantalatu] yveqillail] 


That is, we have no convincing motivation for concluding 
that their entering into a semantic subsystem with the 
pronominal verbs has led to a syntactic change by which they 
require rebracketing. In any event, however, they cannot be 
analysed as equational sentences, i.e. NP NP, since the 
pronoun is always third person inanimate,regardless of the 
subject of the verb in the adjectival form. Also, Jaffna Tamil, 
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as stated earlier, retains the distinction between negatives illai 
and alla, and nominal equational sentences require the latter. 
Hence we have contrasts such as : 


naan. yaaLppaaNam poonatillai 
I Jaffna went-NOM-NEG 


“I have not gone to Jaffna’ 


versus 


naan yaaLppaanam .poonavan alla 
I Jaffna went:ADJ-he not 


‘I am not the one who went to Jaffna’ 


If these were NP NP sentences, they would require alla, 
not the illai that in fact appears in them. 


Furthermore, Jaffna Tamil has the negative verbal 
adjective formed with -aata, such as pookaata “not going’ “not 
having gone’. As expected, this may modify pronouns, as in 


ankai pookaatavai (incai varuvinam) 
there go-NEG-they (here come-they) 
‘Those who didn't go there (will come here)’ 


Such forms, unlike those with the verbal noun plus illai, 
cannot function as the negative of the pronominal verbal forms. 
They may occur in the predicate, but have a quite different 
sense, as in 


capaapati ankai pookaatavar 
Sabapathy there go-NEG ADJ-he 
“Sabapathy is (the) one who does not/didn't go there' 


Thus, though it is not entirely certain whether we should 
analyze the negation with verbal noun plus illai as negated 
noun phrase or verb phrase, an equational NP NP 
interpretation is not possible, so that they lend no support to 
an anlysis of their positive counterparts as equational 
sentences. 


There are, as we have seen, strong reasons for 
treating such verb-pronouns sequences as those illustrated 
in the quoted passage as finite verbs. They are, as the passage 
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exemplifies, frequent in spoken Jaffna Tamil, and in our 
experience clearly constitute a feature of that dialect that 
appears unusual, if not startling, to speakers of other dialects. 
While these sequences have a generally past meaning, they 
also clearly involve a contrast in meaning with the ordinary 
past inflected forms (in terms of their occurrence in other 
dialects) such as vanten (vs. vantanaan) and anuppinen (vs. 
anuppinanaan). While this meaning contrast has not yet been 
analysed in sufficient detail, it is generally true that the 
pronominal past forms emphasize the completion of an action 
or the fact of its having taken place, and they have been called 
the "emphatic past" for that reason (Gair, Suseendirarajah and 
Karunatilaka 1978 : 291, 270). Actually, it appears that we are 
witnessing the birth of an aspectual category distinction in 
Jaffna Tamil; namely, a perfective/ imperfective contrast. This 
is, incidentally, in addition to the definite/indefinite distinction 
based on the past participle plus inflected forms of the verb 
viTu-, found in Jaffna Tamil as in other dialects. In fact, the 
latter distinction appears to crosscut the aspectual category in 
question, with the categories operating independently. Thus all 
of the following are possible : paTiccen, past “I studied’ ; 
paTiccuvilTTen or paTicciTTen, past definite; paTiccanaan, 
past perfective (or emphatic); paTicciTTanaan, past perfective 
definite, leading to a very rich set of distinctions within the 
general category of past. 


Jaffna Tamil also has present tense pronominal forms, 
based on the present tense verbal adjective. plus personal 
pronouns, i.e.vaaRa naan ‘I come’, paTikkiRa naan ‘I study’, 
etc. The same general considerations that lead us to interpret 
the past tense sequences as finite verb forms apply here as 
well, and we can deal thus with the present forms briefly. They 
do appear to imply a different semantic distinction from the 
past forms however, generally having a habitual sense. Thus: - 


naankaL cooRu caappiTuRa naankaL 
we rice eat-PRES-ADJ we 
“We eat rice (generally)’. 


appaa munti(k) kuTikkiRavar 
Father before drink-PRES-he 
‘Father used to drink'. 
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Note that the action described in the second example is 
past, and in fact completed, so that these forms convey the 
habitual aspect rather than present time, though they are 
present tense forms in terms of their inflection. 


There is a corresponding negative for these forms as well, 
formed by adding illai directly to either the present verbal 
adjective, or to the present action verbal noun formed from the 
present verbal adjective plus atu : 


avar incai { vaaReellai (< vaaRa + illai) 
vaaRatillai (< vaaRa + atu + illai) 


he here { come-ADJ not 
come-VBL NOUN not 


“He doesn't come here’. 


This negative formation, or at least that with the verbal 
noun, occurs in other dialects as well, also with the habitual 
sense. Jaffna Tamil, however, appears to be unique in having 
developed a specifically marked positive counterpart for it i.e., 
the non negative habitual form with the verbal adjective and 
personal pronoun. 


To recapitulate, what Jaffna Tamil has developed is a 
subsystem of finite verbal forms based on the combination of 
the verbal adjective with personal pronouns, each with its 
corresponding negative forms. With the past tense forms this 
exemplifies a perfective/imperfective or emphatic/non-emphatic 
distinction vis-a-vis the regular inflected forms, and with 
present tense forms, the distinction is habitual/non-habitual. 
This subsystem is summarized in the following table, using 
first person forms of vaa- ‘come’ and paTi ‘study’ as examples. 


Present Past 

(Habitual) (Perfective) 

Verbal adjective + : : Verbal adjective + 
Pronominal personal pronoun personal. pronoun 
Form vaaRanaan vantanaan 

paTikkiRanaan paTiccanaan 
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Action verbal noun or. : Action verbal noun + 
Negative verbal adjective + illai illai 
vaaReellai, vaaRatillai vantatillai 


paTikkiReellai, paTikkiRatillai_ paTiccatillai - 


These forms contrast, as we have noted, with the more 
usual present and past tenses, i.e. with vaaRen, paTikkiRen; 
vanten, paTiccen, etc. 


Further investigation of the semantic implications of 
these forms may reveal that a single category distinction is 
involved within both tenses, corresponding to the obvious 
morphological parallels, but this is by no means an obvious 
conclusion, and will require examination of a much wider 
range of data exemplifying the use of these forms than we have 
been able to carry out as yet. 


We also cannot at present offer an explanation 
buttressed by sufficient historical evidence for how and by 
what stages these pronominal verb forms came about. It would 
not seem unreasonable, however, that they began as relative 
clause formations involving an intermediate stage by which the 
pronoun head was permitted to have an indefinite 
interpretation, thus allowing it to be modified by a restrictive 
relative clause while serving as the predicate of an equational 
sentence, that is, something like "(I am) an I (who did such 
and such)". The predicate could thus serve to assign an 
attribute (or more strictly, membership in a class) to the 
pronominal subject, paralled to ‘I am one who does such and 
such’, rather than an identification (I am he who, etc). From 
this, it would seem a short step to the present senses of these 
forms, and there is ample precedent elsewhere for the similar 
transitions from nominal to verbal forms.’ It would also seem 
probable that the indefinite interpretation of the pronoun with 
which such a line of development commenced could occur most 
easily in the third person and spread to the others. As we have 
pointed out, the negative forms occur in mainland varieties as 
well, with the same, or close to the same, senses. Thus the 
negative part of the system pre-existed, and from that point of 
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view no new categories were introduced, but rather, already 
present ones were extended to apply to the affirmative. In any 
event all of this must remain tentative until clear historical] 
evidence is found. 


For present purposes, it is enough to note that this 
subsystem as a whole contributes to giving the Jaffna Tamil 
verbal system a distinctive character, even though some of its 
individual features may be found in other dialects. If our 
presentation is of interest to students of Tamil dialectology and 
ultimately contributes to establishing the place of the Jaffna 
variety within the broad spectrum of Tamil dialects, we will 
have more than accomplished our purpose. 


NOTES 


1. We would like to thank those who served as informants 
for Jaffna Tamil, especially Ratnamalar Periyathamby, 
Parvaty Kanthasamy, V.Subramaniam and others too 
numerous to name individually. Part of the work 
presented here was carried out in Sri Lanka by J.W.G. 
under U.S. Office of Education research grant (1969-70) 
and a Fulbright lecturing grant (1976-77). 


The transcription used here for Jaffna Tamil should be 
sufficiently self explanatory, but a few points reflecting 
differences from other dialects require mention. t, t and T 
are respectively dental, alveolar and retroflex stops, 
generally voiceless initially and when geminate and 
voiced when single intervocalically and (usually) after 
nasals. Initial T is an exception in being voiced. (Tamil 
scholars should note that while this three way distinction 
is reminiscent of an earlier one in Tamil it does not 
represent a straightforward survival of that earlier 
situation, with t in particular having several etymological 
sources.) R is a voiced post-alveolar retroflexed trill. L is 
a retroflex voiced lateral. (In Jaffna Tamil, it represents 
a merger of earlier | (sr) and + (yp). In the transcription 
used here, we do not distinguish €(s) and n (m), from n 
(sr), since that has only graphemic relevance. For further 
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details on Jaffna phonology see Gair et al 1978, 
Suseendirarajah 1966, 1967, 1973a, M. Shanmugam Pillai 
1962, and Thananjayarajasingham 1962, 1966. 


The most recent published census of Sri Lanka (1971) 
does not give language statistics. However, rough 
estimates can be made from figures on community and 
ethnic origin. Thus the Ceylon Tamil population of Jaffna 
in 1971 was 665, 857, and for the adjacent districts of 
Mannar and Vavunia (39,977 and 58, 431 respectively). 
Allowing for population increase, our estimate for Jaffna 
Tamil thus seems reasonable. 


alla is used with emphasized constituents, as in kaTaikku 
alla, viiTTukkuppoonko “Dont go to the shop, go home’. 


It may be noted that Kanapathi Pillai writes vantani (-«f) 
rather than vantanii (-«f) as we have rendered it, 
indicating a shortening of the nii (g) pronoun in that 
position in the dialect represented. That shortening does 
not, of course, adversely affect our argument here, but 
actually furnishes additional justification for treating 
these forms as inflected verbs originating in verb - 
pronoun sequences. 


The instrumental case is used also as an ablative (source) 
in Jaffna Tamil. This appears to be another unusual 
feature of the dialect, and one which it shares, 
interestingly, with Sinhala. 


These action nouns contrast with identical sequences 
representing relative clause formations with a third 
person non-human pronoun as head, as in vantatu ‘the 
one that came' or ‘the coming’, paTiccatu ‘the one that 
was studied’ or ‘the studying’, etc. For a justification of 
analysing the action nouns and the relative formations as 
distinct but homonymous, see Lindholm 1972. 


Note that the third person non-human past pronominal ! 
form of the verb will also be formed from the same 
sequence of verbal adjective and pronoun, and thus be 
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homonymous with both the relative clause with a third 
person non-human pronoun as head and the action verbal 
noun, allowing a three-way ambiguity. Thus the sequence 
inta pas yaaLppaaNattaalai vantatu ‘this bus 
Jaffna-INST came - ADJ PRONOUN (3 sg. non-human)' 
can be in the proper context : (1) an equational sentence 
with pronoun - headed relative formation as predicate, 
‘this bus is the one that came from Jaffna’; (2) a sentence 
with a past pronominal verb, ‘this bus came from Jaffna’ 


- or (3) deverbalized nominal clause, ‘the coming (past) of. 


this bus from Jaffna’. 


6. Here and in the previous example, irrelevant internal 
bracketing within the VP has been omitted. We have not 
labeled atu in this second bracketing. Though it clearly 
serves a nominalizing function, whether or not it should 
be treated as a complementizer leads to a number of 
syntactic complexities that, however interesting, are not 
necessary to deal with here. 


7, Professor Jay Jasanoff has pointed out to us the parallel 
with the Sanskrit periphrastic future, also based on a 
nominal form. 
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A STUDY OF PRONOUNS IN 
BATTICALOA TAMIL* 


1. Introduction — 


The main purpose of this paper is to present a brief 
analysis of the pronouns’ in Batticaloa Tamil (BT), one of the 
major socio-regional dialects of Tamil in Ceylon and to compare 
and contrast them within the available data with the pronouns 
in the Jaffna dialect of spoken Tamil (JT), Ceylon Muslim 
dialect of spoken Tamil (CMT)’, Indian dialect of spoken Tamil 
in Tamilnad? (former Madras state) (IT), and the literary 
dialects of Tamil‘ (LT). Forms which are derived from the 
demonstrative and the interrogative bases other than the 
pronouns are also treated in this paper. In conclusion an 
attempt is made to draw certain historical inferences, of course 
with utmost care knowing the limitations of the basis for such 
inferences, from the geographical distribution of linguistic 
forms and usages. 


Jaffna Tamils in the Northern province of Ceylon and 
Batticaloa Tamils in the Eastern province of Ceylon are 
regionally and socially two distinct groups of people among the 
Tamils of Ceylon. It is no exaggeration that there are certain 
marked differences in the patterns of social structure and 
language between the two groups in spite of many other 
common features. From early times people have recognised 
these fundamental differences and they often spoke of 
*Batticaloa Tamils' and ‘Jaffna Tamils’ with a lot of social 
implications. The Tamils in Ceylon, as different social and 
regional groups, had been nurturing certain social and regional 
feelings of differential status among themselves based on 
several factors such as their place of origin in South India, 
ancestry, caste, religion, nationality (at present Indian versus 
Ceylon), education, wealth, customs and manners, speech 
habits, etc. The Jaffna group of Tamils have been enjoying (or 
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rather asserting?) a superior rank or social esteem over other 
regional groups of Tamils in Ceylon. 


2. Two types of pronouns 


There are two types of pronouns in BT. The first type 
which includes the first person pronouns, second person 
pronouns and reflexiye pronouns does not show gender 
distinction. The second type of pronouns show gender 
distinction except in the case of aar ‘who'. The nominative and 
oblique stems of the pronouns in the second type are in most 
cases identical, unlike that of in the first type where there is 
difference between nominative and oblique stems. Moreover the 
demonstrative and the interrogative pronouns of the third 
person are derived from the demonstrative and interrogative 
bases respectively. 


The following are the first and second personal pronouns 
and the reflexive pronouns in BT. 


Singular Neutral Honorific Plural 
honorific Singular 


Singular 
First person naan ‘' naamkal *we' 
Nominative: (exclusive) 
naamal ‘we’ 
(inclusive) -. 
Oblique : en emkal 
nammal 
Second person 
Nominative : nii “you' niir ‘you' nimkal niimkal ‘you' 
“you' " 
Obtique: on om omkal omkal 
Reflective taan ‘self , taamkal ‘selves 
Nominative: : 
Oblique: tan tamkal 


AS in other dialects of Tamil, BT also has number 
distinction, viz. singular and plural in the personal and 
reflexive pronouns. In the plural forms, as in almost all other 
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i inati ll as in oblique forms 
jalects, the final | in nominative as wel or 
: eamceties optionally dropped but only in prepausal position. 


BT. unlike JT, draws a distinction between an ee 
plural and an exclusive plural in the a et a es 
istingui i i d an exclusive : 
distinguishes an inclusive an Nak eeemaert 
i her they are regional o i, 
dialects of IT, no matter whet Se ee 
istinguish an inclusive and an exclusive plural. 
a uote that this distinction which is typical of all os 
dialects of IT, and the majority of Be eee : 
‘(perhaps except modern Kannada, Par)}, cae “ ce 
Brahui) BT in Ceylon and CMT, is ome es oT 
e 
ich: is found to preserve some archaic — 
oe However the pronoun naam oe bee JT oe Bees 
: és 
nd person singular used by ce ' 
Cae eae to indicate high respect “ peor eee : 
i ducated villagers be 
a high-caste group. The unedt ee ee 
igh-caste group also sometimes use 
tea priest. But both these usages are fast ae 
from JT with the progress of literacy and with the adoptic 
of the socialistic way of thinking. 


It is worth pointing out here that IT Leena 
difference between inclusive and exclusive PY a : pi 
literary variety (ILT) as well, whereas this ist oe Oe 
maintained in Ceylon literary Tamil (CLT), no . Leger 
literary writings of Ceylonese who have this a. ah Se 
colloquial speech. CLT uses naam and na | : 


variants. 


The lack of this distinction in JT not only ee 
intelligibility of JT for the Indians pa also anete ae 
i i i iquette in certain social ; 
misunderstanding of social etique oa 
Tamils usually ao 
n the other hand Batticaloa 

eae the JT usage of these pronouns because both 

the dialects are in contact to some degree. 


BT. like other dialects of Tamil which have this aaa 
distinction, does not have the difference in the a ae 
some of the Dravidian languages which have this differ 


the verb also’. 
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The reflexive pronoun taan has reference to third person 
pronouns only and the verb shows third person agreement, e.g. 
taan ceyyiraan ‘he is doing by himself. 


BT has three second person pronouns in singular usage 
implying various degrees of respect and differential status. But 
actually the sharp distinction is only between two of them, 
namely nii and niimkal. niir is known to them (because it 
occurs in modern literary Tamil and also perhaps because of 
the influence of JT) but is seldom used except in a very 
unusually restricted social context and is thus not used as 
naturally as the other two pronouns. The same situation is 
found in CMT” and in most of the dialects of IT’. With regard 
to these second person pronouns a clear contrast could be 
drawn between all these dialects on the one hand and the JT 
on the other hand. In JT all the three pronouns, namely nii, 
niir and niimkal are very sharply distinguishable and only 
specific social situations will warrant the usage of any one of 
them. The frequency of occurrence of all these pronouns in JT 
is very high and dominant. 


In JT these distinctions are not maintained in the plural 
usage of second person pronouns, unlike in the third person 
(see below). In other words there are no corresponding plural 
forms with different degrees of respect for each of the second 
person singular pronouns. The term niimkal is rather used in 
plural as a colourless term denoting nothing but plurality. 


In CLT also irrespective of the region of the writer the 
sharp distinction between the second person singular pronouns 
is maintained on some kind of social basis’. 


The oblique stem of niir is om in BT, CMT and.in most of 
the Indian dialects. But this oblique form is not in frequent 
use. The oblique of niimkal is omkal in BT, CMT and in most, 
of the Indian dialects. JT differs here too. It has um and umkal 
for the respective nominative forms. There are some Batticaloa 
Tamils who use um and umkal instead of om and omkal but 
these are either the educated or those who have become 


familiar with JT. In both ILT and CLT um and umkal are the 
corresponding oblique forms. 
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In Tamil, as in other Dravidian languages, the plural form 
is used in singular to indicate respect. For instance niir and 
niimkal were plural forms to start with and gradually niimkal 
came to be used also to address a single individual when 
respect was meant. niir came to be specialised only in the 
singular usage and it indicates neutral honour. The oblique 
stems om or um (depending on the dialect) without the plural 
suffix-kal is a common oblique to the neutral honorific 
singular, honorific singular and plural forms. These forms (on 
/ un singular and om/um neutral honorific, honorific and 
plural) can be further analysed (historically) as o- /u- second 
person base and -n singular suffix, and -m plural suffix. The 
same segmentation can be extended to first person and 
reflexive pronouns to establish uniformity in description. -kal 
a plural suffix is further added to the already plural forms 
thus neutralizing the plural implication of the original plural 
suffix. 


Base Singular Plural 

First person Nominative: naa-n naa -m + kal 

Oblique: . e-n e-m + kal 

Second person Nominative: nil - ne g nii- m + kal 
~  nii-r 

Oblique: , u-n ‘u-m + kal 

Reflexive Nominative: taa-n taa -m + kal 


Oblique: ta-n ta-m+ kal 


An alternative analysis would be to consider only -kal as 
the plural marker. Thus naamkal will be naan + kal > 
naamkal ‘we’. But in the second person plural form niimkal 
‘you', we should either take -mkal as the plural suffix or set up 
a hypothetical second person base as niin. Having in view the 
symmetry in structure and regularity in description the earlier 
analysis is preferred. Historically -n and -m are set up as 


singular and plural suffixes of the first, second and reflexive 


pronouns. . 
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All forms derived from demonstrative (adjective) and 
interrogative bases are treated in this section. In BT there is 
only a two-way contrast in the demonstrative bases, namely a- 
and i-. BT shares this feature with CMT and all the dialects of 
IT. As against BT and other dialects, JT shows a three-way 
contrast in the demonstrative bases. Apart from the bases a- 
and i-, the additional base in JT is u-. 


During the early history of the Dravidian languages three 
demonstrative bases are attested in four languages including 
Tamil. The intermediary degree, namely u-, has been lost in 
the course of the history of Tamil except in JT. ILT too has lost 
u-, whereas in JT u- prevails both in spoken and the literary 
styles. The frequency of occurrence of u- is high in JT. Here too 
BT, though one of the major dialects in Ceylon, shows more 
resemblance to IT than to JT. 


Each of these demonstrative bases has an alternant 
representable as aC-, iC - and uC- (uC- only in JT) where C 
stands for a consonant. a-, i-, u- occur when a nasal or the 
neuter suffix -tu follow. aC-, iC- and uC- occur elsewhere. The 
final C of the demonstrative and interrogative base allomorph 
is realized as v when suffixes beginning with vowels follow and 
as vv when non-inflectional forms beginning with a vowel 
follow,e.g., aC + an avan ‘he'; aC + alavu avvalavu ‘that 
much’. Final C of the demonstrative and interrogative 
allomorph base is assimilated to the initial plosive of the 
following morpheme. e.g., aC + piti appiti ‘in that manner’. 
These bases have the following semantic correlates: 


(a) a- ‘that’ distant from both speaker and 
addressee and also ‘that in question’ - 
anaphoric. 

(b) i - ‘this' near to the speaker. 

(2) u - ‘that’ near to the addressee. 


The interrogative base is e-. It has two other allomorphs: 
eC- and aa-. e - occurs before nasals and the neuter suffix - tu; 
aa - occurs before /r/ and eC - occurs elsewhere. 


4 
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3. Demonstrative and interrogative pronouns’, 


The following are the demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns in the BT and other dialects with which comparison 
is drawn: 


BT IT CMT ILT CLT JT 
Masculine avan ava avan avan avan avan 
Singular ivan iva ivan ivan ivan ivan 
fee oo one uvan uvan 
evan eva evan evan evan evan 
Masculine avanukal avanuo avanukal -- -- avamkal 
Plural ivanuka) ivanuo ivanukal - --- ivamkal « 
wan) --- --- -- ones uvam ikal 
- evanukal evanuo evanukal on -- evamkal 
at 
Feminine aval avalu aval aval aval aval 
Singular ival / ivalu ival _ ival ival iva] 
oss oo eg: Oe uval uval 3 
eval eval eval eval eval eval 
Feminine avalukal avaluo  avalukal a on avalavay 
Plural ivalukal ivaluo ivalukal -- -- ivalavay 
o-- ao oo soe oo uvalavay 
evalukal evaluo evalukal oe o evalavay 
Masculine avar avaru avar avar avar avar 
Honorific ivar ivaru ivar ivar ivar ‘Ivar 
Singular _ “— oo, Cece uvar uvar 
evar evaru evar evar evar evar 
Feminine ava ava ava avar avar . avaa 
Honorific iva “iva iva ivar ivar ivaa 
Singular = ae . -- om uvar uvaa 
eva eva eva evar evar evaa 


Epicene avamkal avamka avamkal avarkal avarkal avay/avayal 
Plural” ivamkal ivamka ivamkal ivarkal ivarkal ivay/ivayal 
- -- --  uvarkal uvay/uvayal, 

evamkal evamka ‘evamkal evarkal evarkal evay/evayal 


Neuter atu atu atu atu atu —-—és att 
Singular" itu itu itu itu - itu itu 
-- . se -- -_ utu utu 


etu etu etu etu etu | etu 
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BT IT CMT ILT CLT JT 
Neuter atukal atuka atukal = *Y°Y Eee atukal 
*  avaykal avaykal 
Plural itukel —ituka = ituka) « M9¥/ay/ 
*  ivaykal ivaykal ° 
r uvay / 
2 es --- -- utukal 
uvaykal 7 


evay/ evay/ 


etukal etuka etukal 
*  evaykal evaykal 


A 
etukal 
Note that unlike in the second person where there are no 
corresponding plural - pronouns for the singular pronouns, in 
the third person all singular forms have corresponding plural 
forms with parallel social implications as in singular in all the 
dialects. The above paradigm also reveals a fairly close affinity 
between BT, CMT and IT; but JT differs markedly from these 
dialects. The pronoun avamkal occurs in all the spoken dialects 
but in JT it is a masculine non-honorific plural form whereas 
it is an epicene plural form in all other dialects. 


The nominative and oblique stems of demonstrative and 
interrogative pronouns are identical. The oblique form of enna 
‘what' is ennatt-. 


The following illustrations may be helpful to understand the 
segmentation of the demonstrative and interrogative pronouns. 
Examples are from JT. 


Base Gender Number Resultant form 


Suffix 
Masculine aC>av an avan ‘he' 
Singular 
Masculine aC>av an + kal avamkal ‘they’ 
Plural 
Feminine aC>av al aval ‘she' 
Singular 
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Masculine aC>av ar avar ‘he’ 
Honorifie < 


Singular 


Feminine aC>av aa avaa ‘she’ 
Honorifie 


Singular 


Epicene aC>av ay avay ‘they’ 
Plural 


Neuter a>a . tu atu ‘it’ 


Singular 


Neuter a>a tu + kal atukal “they' 
Plural 


The interrogative pronoun aar ‘who’ is used irrespective 
of number and gender in non - neuter category. atu when it 
occurs with aar indicates only human singular. 


The interrogative pronoun enna ‘what is the base e- plus 
-nna ‘thing’. It occurs only in neuter. It has an alternant, 
ennam, occurring only before the particle indicating doubt /oo/, 
ennamoo. 


4. Forms other than pronouns 


There are forms other than pronouns formed from the 
demonstrative or interrogative bases. The resultant forms 
belong to different word classes such as adjectives, adverbs etc. 


Class 1. The resultant forms in this class are quantifying 
adjectives. The nominative and the oblique stems are identical 
except with regard to enna ‘what! for which the oblique stem 
is ennatt-. 


(a) Base plus non-inflectional form indicating quantity. 


aC + alavu avvalavu ‘that much’ 
iC + alavu ivvalavu “this much' 
uC + alavu uvvalavu ‘that much’ (only in JT) 
eC + alavu evvalavu “how much' 


(b) 
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Base plus morpheme indicating quantity. 


aC +tinay attinay ‘that amount’ 
iC + tinay ittinay this amount’ 
eC + tinay ettinay ‘what amount’, “how many’ 


4 


u - does not occur with - tinay even in JT. 


Class 2. The resultant forms in this class are adjectives. 
Base plus adjective forming suffix. 


a + ota anta “that' 

i+ nota inta ‘this' 

u+ nta unta “that' (only in JT) 
e+ nta enta *which' 


Class 3. The resultant forms in this class are adverbials. 


(a) 


(b) 


Base plus suffix indicating place. 


a+ mkay amkay ‘there' 

i + neay incay here’ 

u + mkay umkay ‘there’ (only in JT) 
e + mkay emkay ‘where’ 


Base plus suffix indicating day. 


a+ntu antu ‘that day’ 
i+ ntu intu “this day’, ‘today’ 
e+ntu entu ‘which day' 


u- does not occur with -ntu even in JT. 


(c1) Base plus suffix indicating time. 


(c2) 


aC +pa appa ‘then’: 


iC +pa __—_ippa “now' 
uC + pa uppa ‘then’ (only in JT) 
eC + pa eppa “when' 


aC + pootay appootay “then' 
iC + pootay ippootay “now' 
uC + pootay uppootay ‘then’ (only in JT) 


eC + pootay eppootay *when' 
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The forms in class c1 do not take case suffixes whereas 
the forms in c2 take case suffixes. 


(d) Base plus suffix indicating manner. 


aC + piti appiti in that manner’ 

iC + piti ippiti ‘in this manner’ 

uC + piti uppiti in that manner' (only in JT) 
eC + piti eppiti in which manner' 


5. Conclusion : certain inferences 


Our comparison of the pronouns in the dialects under 
study here reveal that two dialects in Ceylon, namely BT and 
CMT are very much closer to IT whereas JT stands markedly 
different from IT. This is so in a few other aspects in the 
language too. In attempting to explain the similarity or 
dissimilarity among these dialects, we are in a position to 
draw certain historical inferences both about the language and 
people concerned. 


The important question here is as to how we could account 
for the similarity among BT, CMT and IT in spite of a natural 
barrier? Let us confine our study to BT and IT here”. We may 
be tempted, at this juncture, to pose a question about the 
migration of Tamils from India to the Batticaloa area: did they 
migrate to this area after a point of time when the pronouns 
in IT had undergone certain changes? Instead of these later 
day changes in the language, JT preserves an older state of the 
language. The preservation of an older state of the language in 
JT leads us to believe that JT would have separated from IT 
long before BT separated from IT. It is highly improbable that 
the similarity between BT and IT is due to diffusion because 
of the natural barrier to inter-communication between these 
two countries. Moreover the similarity in question between BT 
and IT is also not one which could have possibly come about by 
parallel development. The fact that the JT has several archaic 
features of the language even in categories other than the 
pronouns should also be considered. 
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There is a specific sound change which may enable us to 
fix the period very roughly and tentatively for the separation 
of BT and JT from IT. In JT the proto Dravidian. - *nr- has 
changed to -nt- and in IT it has changed to -nn-. But in BT we 
could observe both these changes: in some items we get 
evidence for the change of -nr- to -nn- and in some other items 
we see -nr- becoming -nt-. For example muunru > muunnu 
‘three' kanru > kantu ‘young of an animal’. The latter change 
(-nr- to-nt-) in BT was perhaps due to the influence of JT. 
Somé of the sound changes in IT are attésted in Tamil 
inscriptions. The first attestation of the sound change in 
questiop here is seen in an inscription belonging to the 16th 
century’’. But this change would have taken place in IT much 
earlier than the 16th century. With all these in view, we are in 
a position to say that BT separated from IT after this sound 
change had taken place in IT and that JT separated from IT 
before this change had occurred in IT. 


All these inferences are based purely on certain linguistic 
phenomena. A search for evidence from sources other than 
language to strengthen this view will be worth the task. 


NOTES 


* The author expresses his gratitude to W.S.Karunatilake for 
his valuable comments on the first draft of this paper. 


1. The data for the analysis of the pronouns in the dialects 
studied here was collected from the speech of the following 
informants: 


(a) BT: Kannika Sivalingam, an undergraduate student 
in the University of Ceylon. She comes from Kallati 
Uppootay, Batticaloa. 


(b) JT: Author of this paper. He comes from Myliddy, 
Jafina. 
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(c) CMT: M.A. Nuhman, a teacher in one of the Tamil 
schools in Colombo. 


(d) IT: R.Nachimuttu, a businessman in Madurai who 
had been to Ceylon recently on a pilgrimage. The 
author has also used his field notes taken by him 
during his stay in India during 1960-67. 


Ceylon Muslims, also known as Coonakar, speaking Tamil 
as their first language, are scattered all over the island. 
The speech differs from region to region. Muslims of the 
Northern and Eastern provinces of Ceylon are mostly 
monolinguals speaking only Tamil whereas Muslims living 
in the midst of Sinhalese population in other parts of the 
island are mostly bilinguals speaking both Tamil and 
Sinhalese. In general CMT is subject to the influence of 
Arabic. The influence’ of Arabic is mostly seen in the 
vocabulary of their dialect of Tamil. Apart from the 
Tamil-speaking Ceylon Muslims there are also 


Tamil-speaking South Indian Muslims settled in Ceylon. 


for business purposes. Their dialect of Tamil differs from 
CMT. (There are also Muslims in Ceylon speaking 
languages other than Tamil). 


As there are thousands of Indian Tamils working on the 
estates of Ceylon and as their speech differs from the 
speech of the Indian Tamils in India, the dialect chosen 
for comparison has to be specified as an “Indian dialect of 
spoken Tamil in Tamilnad’. 


LT as used in India slightly differs from the LT as used in - 


Ceylon. Hence the necessity to speak of LT in the plural. 


For instance, when Indians are invited to the home of a 
Jaffna Tamil as guests and on an occasion when the 
family - members and the guests are seated and chatting 
together, if one of the chief members of the family (ustally 
father or mother) comes and says during a meal time, 
naamkal ippa caappitalaam meaning “we may now eat’, 
Indian guests without an understanding of the 
appropriate usage of naamkal in JT tend _ to 
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misunderstand the Jaffna Tamils as having ignored and 
insulted the guests because naamkal in IT is an exclusive 
plural form and thereby in this context excludes the 
guests from eating. Indians would expect the usage of 
naamal instead of naamkal in this context. As JT has no 
distinction between first person inclusive and exclusive 
usages, naamkal includes all those who are present. 


For instance Toda has the inclusive and exclusive 
difference in the verb also. See Agesthialingom, S. and 
Saktivel, S., Toda Nouns, Indian Linguistics 33., No. 2, 
1972. 


After almost’ writing the final draft of this paper, the 
author's attention was drawn by D.M.M. Farook (a 
student in the University of Ceylon coming from a village 
called Hinguloya in the Sabaragamuwa province of 
Ceylon) to the occurrence of a pronoun niima ‘you' along 
with nii ~you' and niimkal ‘you' in the dialect of the 
Muslims of Kegalle district. niima in this dialect parallels 
the usage of niir in JT. But the Muslims of other regions 
(Batticaloa, Trincomalee, Jaffna, Colombo) have not even © 
heard of this form. ; 


In a few dialects of IT niiru is sometimes used as a second 
person singular pronoun but always with a sarcastic 
sense. 


‘Even a glance into the graded Tamil readers sponsored by 


the Government of Ceylon for school children will reveal 
this fact. But in these texts there is a confusion regarding 
the use of niir. At an earlier stage in the history of the 
Tamil language niir was a plural form; but in modern 
Tamil niir is never used in the plural either in the spoken 
or in the written variety. The graded Tamil readers have 
also used niir only in the singular. In spite of it, one 
should say, it is anachronistic that niir is being explained 
in the section of grammar in these readers as a plural 
form and without any reflection teachers also explain niir 
as a plural form in the language classes in our high 
schools. 
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10. The epicene plural forms aviya, iviya and eviya are also 
sometimes used in BT and CMT. These forms occur in the 
western dialects of IT also. The Muslims of the Kegalle 
district in Ceylon use ahoo as the epicene plural form. In 
the Brahmin social dialect of IT the epicene plural 
pronouns avaa and ivaa are commonly used, avuhal and 
ivuhal are the epicene plural forms in the Tirunelveli 
dialect. of IT. 


11. The third person pronouns atu, itu and utu apart from . 


their usage in neuter are also used in non-neuter to refer 
to a male or female with a sense of neutral respect. In 
contexts where it is delicate, because of social restrictions, 
to use avar or avan for masculine and avaa or aval for 
feminine it is very convenient to choose atu or itu or utu. 
These pronouns are also sometimes used in non-neuter 
with a sense of endearment. 


12. The similarity between BT and CMT on the one hand and 
CMT and IT on the other hand should be investigated 
separately. 


13. See Shanmugam, S.V., Epigraphy and Tamil Linguistics, 
Paper presented at the.Seminar on Inscriptions, Madras, 
1966. 


PHONOLOGY OF SRILANKA TAMIL 
AND INDIAN TAMIL CONTRASTED 


1. Introduction 


The Srilanka dialect of Tamil differs sharply from the 
Indian dialect of Tamil. The differences are so great and 
important especially at the phonological, morphological and 
lexical levels that for many Tamil speakers in Srilanka and 
India the mutual intelligibility is impaired to a remarkable 
degree. The degree of impairment is relatively greater for an 
Indian in his receptive control of Srilanka Tamil. This is 
obviously due to lack of continual contact on the part of 
Indians with Srilanka Tamils. The chances for an Indian in 
India to come into contact with Srilanka Tamils are very 
meagre. So an average Indian on hearing the speech of a 
Srilanka Tamil for the first time has to make an effort even to 
identify the speech or idiolect as belonging to a dialect of Tamil 
and not to mistake it (as he usually does) for Malayalam as 
spoken from the frontiers of Kerala. Many a Srilankan and 
Indian have experienced this confusion while meeting each 
other occasionally in India. On the other hand, Srilanka Tamils 
are relatively more familiar with Indian Tamil through several 
media, the foremost being the direct: and continual contact with 
Indian settlers living in their midst. As a result the speakers 
of Srilanka Tamil understand speakers of Indian Tamil more 
readily than the speakers of Tamil in India understand them. 


This paper is an attempt to make a broad comparison of 
the phonological features of Srilanka Tamil (henceforth TaS) 
and Indian Tamil (henceforth Tal) and to point out those 
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characteristics which seem to be peculiar to each of the 
dialects.! 


2. Phonemic Inventory 


The following phonemes are common to both the dialects: 


Consonants: 
p t t e h6U&« 
m n a 
1 1 
a 
Semivowels: 
v y 
Vowels (normal): 
ik uw 
e e: 0 (0: 
a a: 


The occurrence of one or more of the following phonemes 
is restricted only to either of the two dialects. 


Consonants: 


tee 


b a d 


hw 
mo 7 


Vowels: 


& €: 
Coarticulation:nasalization ~ 


Typologically these two dialects share most of the 
phonemes except ¢€,€:, i,:, 0, 0:, t which are additional 





1. The overall phonemic pattern of the major regional dialects of 
TaS and Tal are taken here for a comparative and contrastive 
study. This study is mainly based on field notes taken by the 
author both in India and Ceylon during 1962-67. 
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phonemic entities in TaS and b, d, d,j, g,s, h, fi, 4, L which 
are additional phonemic entities in Tal. Even, with regard to 
the common phonemes, it is problematic to establish a one-to- 
one correspondence because the identity of the allophones at 
the phonetic level may differ at the phonemic level due to-the 
allophonic grouping in each of the dialects under study. Thus 
some of the correspondences may not agree in their totality. 
The allophony and distribution will, of course, have to be 
separately defined for individual varieties. 


The voiceless alveolar stop ¢ is a unique phoneme with 
high frequency occurring both in native as well as in borrowed” 
items in the dialects of TaS. It neither occurs as a phoneme* 
nor as an allophone (perhaps except in a few borrowed items” 
like ‘tea’ even where the general tendency is more to have a 
retroflex stop) in Tal. The corresponding phonemes for TaS ¢ 
in Tal is the alveolar voiced trill r.? In TaS ¢t is the only 
additional consonant phoneme whereas there are 10 additional 
consonant phonemes in Tal. All these 10 additional entities 
may not be found to occur in one or two dialects of the Tal (see 
Kamatchinathan 1969).* But one can postulate that b,d,d,j,g,s,h' 
are part of the overall phonemic features of Tal since they are’ 
phonemic in almost all the dialects of Tal. The nasals fi and n 
are phonemic in the southern dialects like the Tirunelvely 
dialect and Nagercoil dialect. In these dialects contrasts for 
these are found in words whereas in other dialects including 
TaS these are not phonemic outside the special context of 
alphabet - recitation. The following segments [hb], [d], [d], [j], 
[g], [fi], fg], [s] which are phonemic in Tal are allophonic in 
TaS, {h] and [L] do not occur in TaS. L is replaced by] in TaS. * 
Similarly h is replaced by k in TaS. Let us now consider the 
phonemes series by series. 





2. In Tal the proto-Dravidian t and r have fallen together whereas 
in TaS the contrast is still maintained. 


3. In TaS the proto-Dravidian | and L have fallen together whereas 
some of the dialects in Tal still maintain the contrast between ! 
and L. 
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Voiced stops occur in both the dialects after nasals. But. 
in this position there is a significant difference in the quality 
of the voiced stops. In TaS the voiced stops occurring after ; 
nasals are mostly devoiced and especially in the speech of the , 
uneducated rural folk they freely vary with their corresponding ; 
voiceless stops. Contrastively voiced stops occurring after, 
nasals in Tal are relatively heavily voiced. Moreover voiced. 
stops are seldom heard word-initially in TaS except in a. 
handful of recent borrowings from English (that too, only in , 
the speech of English educated)’ whereas in Tal there are a 
good number of items where voiced stops are heard initially 
contrasting with voiceless stops. These items with word-initial : 
voiced stops in Tal are mostly borrowed items. No wonder, Tal 
open to the influence of several languages, including other 
Dravidian languages which have initial voiced stops, has been : 
receptive to borrowings with initial voiced stops and the 
continual contact and influence of other languages is perhaps. 
a force preventing naturalization of these borrowed items - 
according to the native sound pattern. The relative 
preponderance of loans with initial voiced stops in the speech 
of the Indian Tamils is thus a contrasting feature with the . 
speech of the Srilanka Tamils where even some of the recent. . 
borrowings with initial voiced stops are sooner or later 
naturalized. For example a borrowed item from Sanskrit 
meaning ‘strength’ in TaS is pelam whereas in Tal it is balé. 
The word bulb from English is valpu in TaS. Even well known 
personal names which have voiced stops initially in Tal are « 
pronounced in TaS with their corresponding voiceless’ stops. 
For example ganapati and ga:nti in Tal are kanapati and 
ka:nti in TaS respectively. It seems as if voiced stops in the 
initial position are very familiar to anyone, whether mono- 
lingual or bilingual, speaking Tal whereas it is an acute 
problem for most of the speakers of TaS, and Srilanka Tamils 
need special training to pronounce them initially. A TaS 


4. With the introduction of the mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction from kindergarten to the University level, there is a 
tendency in the present day rural students’ pronunciation to freely ¢ 
vary the initial voiced stops with their corresponding voiceless 
stops even in the handful of recent borrowings from English. 
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speaker encounters this problem clearly in a teaching-learning 
situation of English or Sinhalese. : 


The foregoing statements may arouse a suspicion as to 
whether there is a tendency to give priority to the phonemic 
pattern typical of native vocabulary, relegating the conflicting 
patterns introduced by loan words to a secondary status. Theré 
is no such tendency here because the assignment of loan-word 
phonology to a secondary position gives a picture of Tamil 
which is excessively static. But what is said by Bright and 
Ramanujan as "for the period of Tamil classical literature, an 
analysis recognising only a single series of stops may well be 
valid; but to apply such an analysis to the present-day 
language, even, when mono-lingual speakers have contrasts of 
voiceless and voiced stops, is simply anachronistic"- is true of 
Tal but not (yet?) true of the major regional dialects of TaS. 


Phonetically c is an affricate in both the dialects. In Tal 
it contrasts with s perhaps again due to borrowings. But in 
TaS c has [s] as an allophone occurring intervocally and in 
cluster with k and p. It occurs initially too but only in a few 
items as a free variant of [c]. In Tal the occurrence of s 
initially is dominant. 


3. Consonant Distribution 
3.1 Single Consonants 


Of the consonants, all except n and | occur initially in 
both the dialects. However in TaS | occurs initially only in a 
single item. As |] in its initial occurrence often varies with 1, 
attention is not paid to its initial occurrence in TaS. The 
occurrence of t initially has a low frequency in both the 
dialects since it is restricted mostly to borrowings. Of the 
consonants not common for both the dialects, f occurs initially 
in TaS both in native and borrowed items and it has a high 
frequency of occurrence b, d, d, j, g, 8, y occur initially in Tal. — 


Usually no consonants occur finally before pause in Tal 
whereas in TaS all the common consonants except the stops" 
and v occur finally and these have a high frequency of — 
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occurrence in TaS. Wherever n, 1, 1, r occur finally in TaS, a 
vowel, usually u occurs finally in Tal. For instance, to:] 
*shoulder'’ in TaS is replaced by to :]u in Tal. Thus man ‘soil’ 
in TaS is mannu in Tal. Wherever y occurs finally in TaS,a 
vowel, usually i occurs finally in Tal, for instance, key “hand' 
in TaS is kayyi in Tal. Similarly wherever m, and n occur 
finally in TaS these are dropped in Tal and the preceding 
vowels are nasalized. For instance, po:ra:n ‘he goes' is replaced 
by po:ra: in Tal. In Tal probably there is no contrast between 
-C and -CV finally and for instance by an analysis kayyi hand'y 
may be phonemically even written as kay. Yet there is a 
significant difference at the phonetic level between. .TaS and 
Tal which is worth recording herein. 


Examples 
TaS Tal 
P pene ‘palmyra' pane ‘palmyra’ 
b ba:rd ‘weight’ 
t tele “head ~ tale — ‘head’ 
d | da:n6 ‘charity’ 
t ta:kkottar “doctor' tabbu “tub! 
da | dabba: “tin' 
c cante ‘fight’ cansu ‘chance’ 
J jaggu ‘Jug’ 
k- ~—s karuppu *black' karuppu ‘black’ 
g getti “hard! 
m 8=3ma:ma: “uncle' ma:ma: ‘uncle’ 
n ner ‘fibre’ ‘na:ru , ‘fibre’ 
y ya:yya: “our father’ 
a sa:ppu “shop’ 
h hindi, ‘Hindi’ 
] la:pam ‘profit’ la:bé ‘profit’ 


1 la:cei ‘drawer' 
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r recci ~meat' racci_ “meat' 
v va: ‘come’ va: ‘come’ 
y yennal “window' ya:ru ‘who! 


3.2 Initial Consonant Clusters 


Unlike in TaI where there are a good number of initial 
clusters, TaS has only a few clusters occurring only in 
borrowings from English. Examples are as follows: 


TaS Tal 
pl- ple:ttu ‘plate’ 
kl. kla:cu ‘plaaat 
pr- pra:notu ‘hawk' 
tv- tva:rd ‘hole’ 
tr- trula: | ‘festival! 
kr- kra:mpu ‘clove’ 
sn- _ sne:yda ' “friend' 
vr- vro:ti ‘enemy’ 
vy- vya:ti ‘disease’ 


3.8 Intervocalic Geminate Clusters 


The following intervocalic geminate clusters are common 
for both the dialects: 


pp tt ~ tt cc kk 

mm nn nn 
nou 

vv rrsyy 


-tt- occurs only in TaS and its occurrence is observed only 
in about 6 native items. -ft- of TaS is replaced by -tt-- in Tal. 
The sequence -tt- becoming -tt- is an internal change that has 
taken place in Tamil (almost in all dialects) but about 6 items 
in TaS (namely, vefti ‘victory’, megta ‘other'otte ‘single’. pettu 
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‘affection’ kuttam “fault' and ne:ttu ~yesterday') have resisted 
this type of change. One may be tempted to take these items 
as recent innovations into colloquial Tamil from literary 
dialect. But as these items are essentially used in day to day 
speech and as there are no substitutes for them in the ag 
one has to take them as items in usage from early times. -bb-, 
-dd-, -dd-, -jj-, -gg- occur in Tal but mostly in borrowings. - 9y - 


occurs only in one or two dialects of Tal like Nagercoil dialect. 


TaS Tal 

-pp- appa: ‘father’ appa: “father' 
-bb- dabba: ‘tin’ 
-tt- cottu “property’ sottu ‘property’ 
-dd- sadd6 “noise" 
-tt- vetti ‘victory’ 
-tt- pattu ‘silk’ pattu ‘silk’ | 
ad laddu- “a kind of sweet’ 
-ce- peccs ~green' pacce ” green 

jj bajji “fried food' 

j- 

-kk- akka: ‘elder sister’ akka: “elder sister’ 
-g8- jaggu ‘jug’ 

mm- amma: *mother' amma: ‘mmother 

-nn- pinnu ‘knit’ pinnu ‘knit’ 

annt ‘elder annaé , elder brother' 

-nn- oD 

i a brother' 

ayygand “a portion in a kitcher 
ve where dirty vessels ar 
washed' 

-ll- kellu *stone' kallu “stone! 

-ll- kallu “toddy' kallu fe “toddy' 

-rr- patra “he sings' ma:rr:a: ~he changes’ 
-w- vavva:l ~bat' vavva:lu ‘pat! 

“yy- peyyan “boy' payya boy’ 
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3.4 Intervocalic Clusters of Homorganic Nasal Plus > 
Stop 


oF 


The following intervocalic clusters of homorganic nasal 
plus stop occur in both the dialects: 


TaS Tal | 
-mp- cempu “copper cempu “copper' 
-nt- pontu ‘hole' pontu ‘hole’ 
-nt- vantu “beetle' vantu *beetle' 


-mt- occurs only in one item, namely emten ‘a cunning 
person’, -fic- and -nk- occur in some of the dialects of Tal. For 
instance, paficu ‘cotton’, kanku fire-place' (see 
Kamatchinathan 1969). A restriction should be noted in the 
case of -nt-. Some of the -nt- clusters in TaS correspond to -nn- 
in Tal. This is due to a difference in the independent internal 
changes that have taken place in both the dialects. -nr- has 
changed to -nt- in TaS whereas in Tal it has changed into -nn-. 
For instance, *panri ‘pig' has become panti in TaS and panni 
in Tal. 


& 


3.5 Intervocalic Heterogeneous Clusters i 


All the intervocalic heterogeneous clusters in TaS (see 
Suseendirarajah 1967) are also found to occur in Tal. But on 
the other hand there are numerous heterogeneous clusters 
completely unknown to TaS. This is one of the features where 
the contrast between TaS and Tal is at its maximum. Some of 


the unknown clusters to TaS only are listed here with 
examples from Tal. 


-pt- epti “how' 

-pl- ciplu “plate' 

-pl- koplu “navel' 

-pr- apré “afterwards' 
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-tl- 
-ty- 


vetle 
neyve:ty6 
ra:tri 
o:tna: 


patno 


. Vi:tle 


a:tra 
ciclupe 
da:ktaru 
na:kle 
takli 
vakne 
amno . 
cemriya:tu 
picunle 
pinre 
kanle 
puriy6é 
panre 
enne 
ca:lra: 
velrikka:yi 
ertu 
ka:rn6 
verlu 


ka:ry6 


“betel leaf 

“offering made to deity’ 
“night' 

‘he ran’ 


‘city’ 


. “in the house’ 


“she dances’ 

“small pox’. 

*doctor' 

“on tongue' 

‘hand spinning rod' 
“order' 

‘nakedness’ . 


*goat’ 


“in the gum' 


“you braid' 
“in the eye’ 
‘results .of virtuous deed’ 
“you do' | 


‘where’ 


“a kind of musical instrument 


*cucumber' 
“ox' 
“reason’ 
‘finger’ 


“deed' 


pavcu 
a:vni 

kavru 
ka:yté 
vaycu 
ko:ylu 


payru 
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‘affluence’ 

“name of a Tamil month’ 
‘rope’ 

‘letter’ 

‘age’ 
‘temple’ 


“erop' 


Intervocalic three - consonant-clusters in TaS are very 
few whereas in Tal one comes across a substantial number. All 
the three-consonant-clusters occurring in TaS occur in Tal also. 
Some of the three-consonant-clusters occurring in Tal that are 


unknown to TaS are listed below: 


-mpl- 
-mpr- 


tr 


a:mple 


ca:mmpra:ni — 


pattre 
akkramé 
timtna: 
ketjra: 
ni:fijne 
artté 
savkyo 


ca:ymka:l6 


“male 
“fragrant benzoin gum! 
‘workshop’ 

‘injustice’ 


“he touched’ 


_ “he begs’ 


“I swam’ 
“meaning' 
“welfare' 


‘evening’ 


Intervocalic four-consonant-clusters do not occur in TaS. 
But there are a few in Tal. For instance, -yntr-occurs in an 


item like ca:yntr6 ‘evening’. 


Final clusters do not occur in either of the dialects. 
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4. Vowels 


In the vowel system also there are a few contrastive 
features which keep both the dialects far apart from each 
other. These distinct features are (a) nasalized vowels in Tal 
(phonemic), (b) an on-set [y] occurring with front vowels in Tal 
(allophonic), (c) an on-set [w] occurring with back vowels u, u:, 
0,0: in Tal (allophonic), (d) additional phonemic entities namely 
e, +, e@ short and long in Tas. Vices 


Nasalized vowels (phonemic) .in final position are 
completely absent in TaS. But in TaS medially any vowel 
before a nasal is slightly nasalized; but this is not phonemic. 
In the place where a nasalized vowel occurs in Tal, its 
corresponding normal vowel plus the pertinent nasal occur in. 
TaS. No vowel occurs in TaS with onsets. 


As for other vowels, ¢, +, 9 short and long have become 
phonemic, not because of loan-words, but through internal 
changes in TaS. These additional entities carry very little 
functional load. An attempt has been made in an earlier 
analysis (see Suseendirarajah 1967) to formulate a phonemic 
solution which will account for such contrasts without giving 
these the same prominence that is given to contrast of fuller 
functional value. This solution points up the differences only 
in the positions where they contrast. 


f 


< thi 

No doubt at. allophonic level ¢, +, a short and long have a 
very high frequency of occurrence in TaS. The phone [e] occurs 
in Tal also but it does not seem to occur in all the 
environments where le] occurs in TaS. The phone [z:] does not 
seem to occur in Tal.’ Bisyllabic words ending in -yi preceded 
by a lon vowel in Tal have [z:] in TaS instead of -Vyi. For 


5. g occurs as a phoneme in the Nagercoil dialect of Tal as a 
result of contrasts in a restricted number of borrowings from’ 


English. But in this dialect 2 does not have a corresponding: 


long vowel. It is also worth mentioning here that in this 
dialect also occurs as a phenemeeven in native items. But it 
too does not have a corresponding long vowel (see 
Shanmugampillai 1962). 
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example ta:yi “mother, na:yi dog’ are [ta:] and [nz:] 
respectively in TaS. The phones [#] and [9] short and long 
occur in a restricted number of dialects in Tal but in TaS these 
are common to all the major dialects and these have a wider 
distribution and a very high frequency of occurrence. 


All the normal vowels common to both the dialects occur 


_ initially and medially in both the dialects. In the final position 


all except e and o occur in both the dialects. The short vowels 
occur only in polysyllabic words in the final position in both 
the dialects. ; 


Of the phonemes not common for both the dialects, + 
short and long occur only medially in TaS.° and e short and 
long occur initially and medially in TaS; e short and long occur 
in all positions of the word in TaS. 


Nasalization is distinctive in Tal only in the case of final 
vowels. 
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PHONOLOGY OF SINHALESE 
AND SRILANKA TAMIL : A STUDY 
IN CONTRAST AND INTERFERENCE’ 


1. Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to present a brief contrastive 
analysis of the phonology of Sinhalese and Srilanka Tamil on © 
a structural basis, and to describe and pinpoint the areas of 
difficulty that the speakers of these two languages will have in 
learning the other language. It is believed that a study of this 
kind would facilitate the teacher's task of preparing teaching 
materials and diagnosing students' difficulties and reduce the 
students drudgery of learning a second language. 


Sinhalese and Tamil belong to two different language- 
families. Sinhalese an Indo-Aryan language, is spoken by the 
majority of the people in Srilanka and is also the official 
language of Srilanka. Sinhalese as spoken has a variety of 
dialects both regional and social. On the other hand Tamil 
belongs to the Dravidian family and is the second major 
language in Srilanka. It is spoken by 20% of the total 
population in Srilanka. In India it is one of the 14 national 
languages and it has.a larger number of speakers in the Tamil 
Nadu. It is also spoken in countries like Burma, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Indonesia, east and south Africa, Fiji, Mauritius 
and the Malagasy Republic where Tamils have settled down for 
a long time. Spoken Tamil also has a variety of regional and 


* Co-author: W.S. Karunatilake, University of Kelaniya, Sri Lanka. 
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social dialects. In this paper the Colombo variety of Sinhalese 
is being compared with the Jaffna variety of Tamil. 


2. Segmental Phonemes and their Allophones. 
2.1. Vowels 


The segmental vowel phonemes. of both Sinhalese and 
Tamil may be tabulated as follows: 


Sinhalese: 
i’ u i: u 
ee o e: 0 
Fy a ee: a 
Tamil: 
i@diu i: @&wu 
e (a) o e: (a) o: 
& a &: a: 


Sinhalese has 13 vowel phonemes out of which 7 are short 


and 6 are long. The short vowel phoneme a in Sinhalese lacks’ 


a corresponding long vowel. On the other hand Tamil has 16 
vowel phonemes out of which 8 are short and 8 are long. 


A typological comparison of the phonemic inventories of 
both the languages reveal that Tamil has three additional- 
phonemic entities viz, i, #: and 3:. These phonemes and the’ 
short mid central vowel @ in Tamil are given in the ivnentory 


within parentheses since they as phonemes have only a 
marginal status in that each of them is found to be in near- 
complementary distribution with certain other phonemes, the 
contrast being limited to 5 or 6 words. These have become 
phonemic recently due to certain internal sound changes. The 


difference between Sinhalese z and Tamil © is more apparent. 


than real. Indeed [a].is a less frequent allophone of ¢ in 
Jaffna Tamil and the same goes for the corresponding long 
phoneme. 


From the point of vowel contrasts and distributions some 
significant differences between Sinhalese and Tamil can be 
pointed out. In Tamil a and o@ are word-finally in free 
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variation. But in Sinhalese one could observe a clear contrast 
between a and 9 in word-final position also. Distributionally 
the contrasts are restricted to only two phonemes. In Tamil e 
and o do not occur word - finally whereas in Sinhalese they do 
occur in many items. 


2.1.1 Vowel ANophones 


Though most of the vowel phonemes of Sinhalese and 
Tamil regularly correspond to each other, there are certain 
significant contrasts in the phonetic quality and distribution of 
the major allophones in both the languages. These allophonics 
may now be considered. In Sinhalese but not in Tamil word- 
final vowels are cut off by a glottal catch. In both the languges 
all vowels are slightly nasalized when adjacent to a nasal. But 
here too the nasalization in Sinhalese is heavier than that in. 
Tamil. Further, nasalization in Sinhalese tends to spread to a 
following vowel across y or v- unlike in Tamil. 


Phonetically 2 in Sinhalese is slightly lower than the 
corresponding Tamil [ze]. But z in Sinhalese is more or less 
equivalent to Tamil [z:] in its occurrences in monosyllabic 
words. 


The only allophonic distribution which is significant from 
a contrastive point of view is the distribution of the allophones 
of u. In Tamil u has two allophones; [i] occurring in positions 
other than the initial syllable of a word and [wu] occurring in 
the initial syllable of a word whereas in Sinhalese [u] the only 
allophone of u occurs in all the positions of word. At this point 
we are of course ignoring the few cases of i/u contrasts which 
are only marginal. 


2.2 Consonants 
Sinhalese has 24 consonant phonemes whereas Tamil has 


14. The major consonantal differnces between the two 
languages stand out clearly in the following tables: 
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Sinhalese; 
pt t oc k 
bd dj g 
ah. nq *d "ge 

s 5 
m n hi 

1 

r 
v y 

h 

Tamil 
pt t t ic k 
m 2 2 

1 I 

r 
v y 


‘The major points of difference between the stop-systems 
of the two languages is the presence of the alveolar stop and 
the absence of the three-way manner-contrast-voiceless:voiced: 
prenasalized - in Tamil. Of course there is no 0 prenasalized, 
lamino - Palatal stop in Sinhalese. 


Both languages show a three-way contrast for nasals but 
the third position of articulation differs. 


Sinhalese has only one lateral consonant (which is 
phonetically alveolar) whereas Tamil presents an alveolar 
retroflex contrast. | 


Tamil, unlike Sinhalese, completely lacks the sibilant and 
the glottal spirant h. 


2.2.1 Consonant Allophones 


At the phonetic level the maximal contrast between the 
stop systems of the two languges seem to be concentrated in 


the alveolar- retroflex and lamino-palatal stop series. While’ 


Sinhalese does not have an alveolar stop series, the phonetic 
realization of the retroflex and lamino-palatal stops in the 
different positions of the word present a marked difference 
from that of Tamil. The non-alveolar stops show a voiceless 
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voiced phonetic distinction which is only allophonic in Tamil 
but phonemic in Sinhalese. The degree of voicing differs in the 
two languages, in that the voiced stops b, d, d, j and g of 
Sinhalese are more fully voiced than their phonetic 
counterparts in Tamil. Word-initially Sinhalese voiceless stops 
p,t,t, and k are optionally very lightly aspirated and in rather 
lax articulation p and k also have corresponding fricative 
phones [®] and [x] respectively as free variants. In Tamil, on 
the other hand, the usual phonetic pattern of the word-initial 
stops does not show up with slightly aspirated or fricative 
phones as free-variants of the voiceless stop phones. 


The realization of the affricate c in Tamil differs from 
that of Sinhalese, in that c has [c] ~ [s] word-initially, [s] 
intervocally and [j] after nasals in Tamil, while in Sinhalese c 
has [c] in all its position of occurrence (s and j being phonemic 
in the language). 


Within the phonetic pattern of the stops in Tamil, the 
alveolar stop f seems unique in that it does not show up with 
a voiced counterpart after a nasal in line with the other stops. 
So is the retroflex stop t of Tamil which show up with a voiced 
allophone [d] word-initially, a feature absent in all the other 
stops. 


Both Sinhalese and Tamil show geminate counterparts 
for the stops, but phonetically the geminates of Sinhalese are 
more tense and prolonged than the Tamil counterparts. 


The allophonic differences between the stop-systems of 
the two languages are tabulated below. The relevant positions 
are: ; td 

(1) #- word-initial position 

(2) V-V intervocal single occurrence 

(3) intervocal geminate occurrence: 

(4) N- after homorganic nasal 

(5) - # word - final position 
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r = alveolar (slightly voiced) tap 
: 5 i 
®) c @) ” ve r = retroflex flap voiced 
Sinhalese: \ -- = non-occurrence 
1 
(pl~[p1~{9] (P]~{2] (PP (Pl phelps: Nasals and laterals are all voiced in both languages. 
{v] ; Phonetically, both languages have [m], [n] interdental, [n] 
alveolar, [n], [n,], lamino-palatal, and {n]. Their phonemic 
(pI P61 Ns a assignment and distribution differ. 
[t]~[t' [t]~{0] [tt] [t] [t]~[t']~{t'] 
i Sinhalese: Tamil 
Vv 
, n {m) h [y] before the velar sto 
{d) (4-6) (dd) id} i : eae eee fe a ee oe 
' : “ht. ~{ty~[t! n [n] before a dental stop n {nj before a dental stop 
(H-tt] tt)~[4] et] wl es {n,] before the lamino-palatal stop 
- 4 v [n) before a retroflex {[n] elsewhere 
and before u 
[d] (d] ~ (1) [dd] Id] - [n] elsewhere 
. 4 = [y] before a velar stopn [n] Word-medially and finally 
[cl [cl ite] Ie] ” and word finally 
[n,] elsewhere 
Vv 
"| fi (dil Gil Pde Both languages show two laterals - alveolar [I], retroflex [1]. 
g ; This distinction is phonemic in Tamil, but only allophonic in 
fk] ~[k'] ~{x] (x) ~ [x] [kkk] (is) [ik] ~ fc J~ fe ] Sinhalese. Moreover the retroflex phone [I] of Sinhalese is not 
< as heavily retroflexed as the [I] of Tamil. 
ig) fg]~[v] (ge) [g] ee Phonemically there is only the alveolar trill in either 
Tamil: language. Phonetically Sinhalese r is a voiceless tap [r] word 
, initially, a voiced tap [r] freely varying with a voiced trill [r] 
p] []~[8] ippl 3) intervocally, and a voiceless tap [t) freely varying with a 
tt (8]-[a) itt} {d] o voiceless trill [ry] word-finally, whereas Tamil has a voiceles tap 
[r) word- finally and before a consonant and a voiced trill [r] 
[t fe) [tt] tt] ~ elsewhere, : 
% 
d]~ tt. (d] ~ . 
a t-te tt : The Tamil fricative [s] is only an allophone of c. But 
{c}~[s] [s] [tel Gi) _ Sinhalese has two sibilant phonemes s and s. 
kk 
sa a = ss Sinhalese has three monosyllabic vocoids h, v and y. Tamil 
Symbols has only two-v and y but no h. 
v = slightly voiced 
! = unreleased 


o = slightly devoiced 
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3. Distribution of the Consonant Phonemes 
8.1 Single Occurrences 


While stops in Tamil do not occur word-finally, Sinhalese 
voiceless stops other than c occur word-finally. (Voiced stops do 
not occur word-finally in Sinhalese.) 


In Tamil all the three nasals occur intervocally and word- 
finally, but only m and n occur word-initially. In Sinhalese all 
the three nasals occur word-initially. Intervocally m and n 
occur singly as well as geminated. fi occurs itnervocally only 
geminated. Only fi occurs word-finally. 


Sinhalese 1 occurs in all the positions. Tamil } occurs in all 
the positions while | usually occurs in the non-initial position 
of the word. The word-initial occurrence of | is restricted to one 
item. 


Both v and y occur in any position of the word in 
Sinhalese, while in Tamil v occurs only non-finally and y is 
rare initially and its occurence finally is restricted to 
monosyllabic words with a short vowel. In Tamil, word-initially 
y occurs only in a few items borrowed from Sanskrit and 
modern European languages such as English. 


3.2 Consonant - Sequences 


All the consonants in Tamil have geminate counterparts 
to contrast with, but in Sinhalese single versus geminate 
contrast is limited only to consonants other than r, h and the 
prenasalized stops. In both languages single versus geminate 
contrast is found only intervocally. » 


The occurrence of consonant non-geminate sequences is 
restricted to the intervocal position in Tamil, but in Sinhalese 
consonant non-geminate sequences occur both word-initially 
and intervocally. 
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Word-initially the following types of consonant sequences 
(complete list) are found in Sinhalese. 


stop + trill pr, br, tr, dr, tr, dr, kr, gr 
trill sr | 
fricative + semi vowel sv 
nasal sn 
Semi vowel ny 
nasal + trill nr 
lateral ml 


semivowel + pu _ 
semi vowel vy 


Word-medially the general tendency in both Sinhalese and 
Tamil is to have two-member non-geminate consonant 
sequences, Their major types are listed below for the two 
languages. 


Sinhalese Tamil 


stop 
_ trill — 
fricative stop 
stop + semi vowel atop + | semi vowel 
nasal nasal 


stop 
fricative + semi vowel 
; trill 


nasal 


nasal stop. ! stop 
+ fricative nasal a nasal 


semi vowel 
lateral 
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stop 
semi vowel + | semi vowel 
nasal 


stop 
semivowel + semi vowel 

trill 

nasal 


nasal trill 
nasal j 


Tstop 
trill + |semi vowel 
nasal 


t stop 
trill + fricative 
semi vowel 
nasal 


| 
= | ; stop 

lateral + semi vowel lateral + | semi vowel 

On the whole Sinhalese shows a wider range for consonant 
sequences than Tamil. The points of differences between the 
two languages that are not apparent from the table are: Tamil 
shows one instance of nasal + non-homorganic stop sequence, 
which feature is totally absent in Sinhalese. As for sequences 
of dissimilar stops, ‘Tamil shows a wider range than 
Sinhalese, which has only one such instance -tp-. The specific 
instances of these clusters are given below: 
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Sinhalese 


-Sp- 
-sb- 
-st- 
-$e- 
-sk- 
-Sv- 
-sr- 
-sm- 
-sn- 
-vy- 
-nh- 
-nv- 
-ny- 
-hic-, 
-Hj- 
-fik- 
-fig- 
-vr- 
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-rp- | 
-rb- 
-rt- 
-rd- 
-rk- 
-rg- 
-TS- 
-r'v- 
-ry- 
-fis- 
-nh- 
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Three-member consonant sequences are rare in either 
language. Only the following instances are found: 


Sinhalese . Tamil 


. -fikr- (one instance) -Ikk- (one instance) 
-ypp- (a few instances) 


4, Syllabic Structure 


The -structure of the syllable in Sinhalese is 
characterizable by the formula (C) (C) V (C). and for Tamil by 
the formula (C) V (C), where V may be a short.or a long vowel. 
Note that Tamil can never have a consonant sequence as the 
onset of a syllable. 


A morpheme can range from monosyllabic to trisyllabic 
in Tamil mono and disyllables being more commen, while in 
Sinhalese a morpheme can range from monosyllabic to 

_ quadrisyllabic. 


5. Learning Problems 


The major problems in learning these two languages from 
point of the Sinhalese speaker and the Tamil speaker may now 
be pointed out briefly. Observations of Tamil as actually 
spoken by Sinhalese speakers and vice versa are also included. 


5.1. From the point of the Sinhalese Speaker 


5.1.1 Vowels 


Voweles i+ and #: do not occur in Sinhalese (even 
phonetically) and the Sinhalese speakers generally have a 
tendency to replace these vowels by the back rounded vowels 
u and u: respectively. The vowel of Tamil is slightly higher 
than the 2 of Sinhalese and the speakers replace the [e] of 
Tamil phonetically by their [z] in speech, 


The front vowels e and e: of Tamil are centralized to [9] 
and [a:] respectively when followed by a consonant segment 
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involving the features of retroflexion, labiality or velarity; and 
the vowels i and i: of Tamil are centralized to [+] and [t:] 
respectively when followed by a retroflex consonant. As the 
phonemically corresponding vowel e, e: and i, i: of Sinhalese do 
not have this allophonic assignment, the general tendency of 
the Sinhalese speaker is to pronounce these vowels as [el], [e:] 
and [i], [i:] also in the above specified environments. 


5.1.2 Consonants 


The consonant system of Tamil presents certain 
phonemic contrasts that are totally absent in Sinhalese. 
Sinhalese speakers who lack ¢ usually replace the word-initial 
[t] and the geminate [ft] of Tamil by their retroflex [t] and [tt] 
respectively. In the intervocal position £ is realized more or less 
as an alveolar flap [rt] and the Sinhalese speakers have a 
general tendency to replace this by their alveolar trill [r] in 
this position. Sinhalese speakers invariably replace Tamil n by 
the alveolar n and Tamil ] by the alveolar 1 of Sinhalese when 
speaking Tamil. 


Phonetically, intervocalic p of Tamil is [$] ~ [8]; and 
intervocalic t of Tamil is [6] ~ [d]. Usually Sinhalese speakers 
replace these by the corresponding voiced stops [b] and [d] 
respectively when speaking Tamil. Intervocalic k of Tamil is 
phonetically realized as [x] ~ [vy], which the Sinhalese speakers 
usually replace by the glottal fricative [h] or the voiced velar 
stop ([g] in-speaking Tamil. 


A few examples for these pronunciations (both vowels 
and consonants) are given below: 
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Sinhalese Expected Tamil 
Tamil speakers pronunciation 
Words pronunciation 
uppu ‘salt! {uppu?} fuppi] 
pette girl! (pettze?] [patte] 
té:ti “having searched’  [te:di?] [t:adi] ~{te:ri) 
vitu ‘to leave' [vidu?] [vidi] ~ [vir] 
vi:tu ‘house’ [vi:du?] [vi:di] ~ [vicri] 
ta:ttiri “night! [tattiri?} {ta:ttiri] 
vetti ‘victory’ — [vetti?] [vetti] 
atici ‘rice’ [arisi?] [etisi] 
kinaru well’ [kineru?] [ktnar] 
kori ‘fowl’ [ko:li7] [ko:Li] 
ca:pam ‘curse’ [ca:boy] [ca:bam] 
cunna:kam “name of a village’ [cunna:hey J {[cunna:xam] ~[cunna:¥am] 
ma:tam ‘month’ [ma:dey) [ma:dam] 


5.2 From the point of the Tamil Speaker 
5.2.1 Vowels 


In Tamil certain vowels do not occur in certain 
environments. In other words there are certain restrictions in 
the distributional environments in which vowels occur. These 
may constitute an acute learning problem if the target 
language differs on these restrictions. 


In Tamil [i]: and [i:] do not occur before retroflex 


consonants and rV. [e] and f[e:] never occur before retroflex ‘ 


consonants, p,k,m,v and rV. [a] except in a few words does not 
occur before t,n,1,e and y. Similarly [a:] does not occur before 
tre and final r of a world. [u] never occurs word-finally. 


These lead to certain predictable interference in the 
Tamil speakers rendering of Sinhalese vowels.. Sinhalese [i] 
and [i:] will be replaced respectively by [+] and [#:]; Sinhalese 
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[e] and [e:] by [9] and [8:]; Sinhalese [a] and [a:] by [e] and [e:); 
Sinhalese [u] by [t] -in each case, in the respective 
environments mentioned in the last paragraph. 


In Tamil [9] and [a] freely vary in word-final position. 
But in Sinhalese they contrast. The Tamil speaker will have a 
tendency to pronounce these contrasting sounds in Sinhalese 
also as freely varying sounds in final position. Therefore the 
teacher should train the Tamil speaker to perceive them in 
Sinhalese as contrasting sounds. 


5.2.2 Consonants 


As for learning the consonants of Sinhalese the Tamil 
speaker faces several problems. The major hurdle is in — 
learning the pronunciation of the voiced stops initially, 
intervocally and in consonant sequences. A vast majority of the 
Tamil speakers are not accustomed to pronounce the voiced 
stops in these positions. Their tendency will be to substitute 
their corresponding voiceless counterparts for them. The 
occurrence of voiceless stops word-finally in Sinhalese will also 
cause difficulty for the Tamil speaker. His tendency will be to 
have a vocalic release after the final voiceless stops in 
Sinhalese. The fricative s is problematic for the Tamil speaker. 
The Tamil speaker will find it difficult to pronounce {h] as 
distinct from [y] or [x]. Word-initial consonant sequences in 
Sinhalese also present a problem. In general consonant 
geminates in Sinhalese pose a problem for the Tamil speaker 
because geminates in Sinhalese are more tense and prolonged 
than in Tamil. Generally Tamil speakers while pronouncing 
the Sinhalese geminates do not, tense and prolong them 
sufficiently. As a result, the native Sinhalese speaker hears 
them as single sounds. 
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A few examples follow: 
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Sinhalese words Tamil speakers expected 
pronunciation Sinhalese 
pronunciation 
piti ‘flour’ {pidi] ~ [piri] {piti 7] 
kiri *milk' [kiriJ [kiri ?] 
i:te “to that’ [i:de] ~ fi:ra] fi:te ?] 
keti “short! [kadi] ~ [kari] (keti ? } 
tepul “bump! [topil] ; {tepul] 
sekku ‘oil-mill {cakki] ~ [sakka]. [sekku ?] 
de:ta “to the thing' [ta:de} ~ {te:re] [de:ta ?] 
se:ppu “safe (plural)' [ca:ppi] ~ [se:ppi] {se:ppu 7] 
kano ‘ear [kena] fkand ?] 
vala ‘pit’ [velo] [valo?} 
ga:yo ~ache' ke:ya] [ga:ye?] 
kalu *black' [keli] {kalu 7] 
vzesso ‘rain' [vesa] ~ [vesa] [vee ss0?] 
veessa ‘it rained! [vese] ~ [vesa] [vee ssa?] 
bada *stomache' [pado] ~ [para] [bade 7} 
abo ‘mustard seed' _—[ade] ~ [ae] [abo 7}. 
bat “cooked rice’ [pat] [bat] 
So:k ‘fine’ [co:k] ~ [so:k] [S0:k] 
hata: ‘seven [kabo} [kate ?] 
kaha turmeric’ (kaxa] ~ [kaye] [kaha.?] 
atta ‘branch’ {ata] [atte ?] 
kokko ‘ — “hook' [koke] [kokka?} 
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LEXICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
- JAFFNA TAMIL AND INDIAN TAMIL 


Some of the recent studies on Sri Lanka Tamil dialects 
(Vipulananda Swami 1941, Shanmugampillai 1962, 
Suseendirarajah 1967, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1981, James W.Gair 
and Suseendirarajah 1981, Sanmugadas 1983) have pointed 
out that Jaffna Tamil (JT) and numerous varieties of Indian 
Tamil (IT) on the mainland vary to a considerable extent that 
speakers of Tamil on both sides experience difficulty in 
following each other's speech with ease and comfort. Variations 
have been observed in these dialects to centre at all levels of 
language but more heavily on the lexical level. One need not 
hesitate to attribute a greater percentage of unintelligibility of 
JT to Indian Tamils more to the lexical differences than to the 
phonological and grammatical. 


The Tamil lexicon compiled by the University of Madras, 
nearly five decades age, was perhaps the earliest to record and 
indicate a large number .of lexical items and meanings of 
lexical items as peculiar to JT. These words or meanings had 
occurred most commonly in speech and infrequently in the 
writings of some unorthodox Tamil scholars in Jaffna. These 
lexical items or meanings had been called ‘Jaffna usage’ and 
marked as (J) in the lexicon. More than half a century has 
passed since the compilation of the Madras lexicon and Tamil 
has certainly developed since then independently in both 
countries sometimes following totally different directions to 
meet the new regional and national demands in language use 
arising from fresh needs such as cultural, political, educational, 
social, economic, scientific, technological, industrial and so 
forth. Since then the contact of Jaffna Tamils with IT has 
improved considerably due to their exposure to IT through 
several popular mass media like films, weeklies, books, radio, 
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etc. although on the other hand the contact of mainland Tamils 
with JT had remained scanty. Dissimilarity had however 
continued to exist and dissimilar changes have contiued to 
develop in the vocabulary of both varieties of Tamil. One of the 
strong reasons for this is the fact that vocabulary is the most 
vulnerable part of language subject to various kinds of 
linguistic and extra-linguistic influences. 


A good number of the lexical items or meanings marked. 
as (J) in the lexicon have continued to remain in use todate in 
JT. Some have of course fallen out of use and remain unknown 
to speakers of JT in modern times. A couple of Tamil words 
that do not occur in any of the known Tamil dialects both in 
India and Sri Lanka are currently observed to occur in the 
Sinhala language alone’. Possibly such words belonged to an 
earlier state of JT or to some other Tamil dialect in Sri Lanka. 
In course of time a good number of new lexical items have 
innovated into JT. Some of them reflect the way the Jaffna 
Tamils construe the world, the way they classify objective 
phenomena and the meaning they give to this classification. In 
other words, such words encode their new experiences in life. 
Also some of ‘them are exclusive borrowings from other 
languages. 


Some of the Jaffna usages have innovated into other . 
dialects of Sri Lanka Tamil and no longer they vemain 
exclusive to JT’. It is also interesting to note that a fairly good 
number of lexical items that occurred in the speech alone 
earlier have gradually gained entry into the Sri Lanka literary 
Tamil. This entry was due to borrowing and borrowing was 
perhaps caused by the inability on the part of some popular 
writers at some point of time to draw a sharp and clear 
distinction between colloquial and literary usages of lexical 
items’, and also perhaps partly due to the regional patriotism 
and the endeavour of a few Tamil scholars and writers, 
particularly the modern creative writers, to make use of such 
words.as a stamp on the style and use of language to indicate 
their variety of Tamil as distinct from IT. Words that were 
earlier considered exclusively colloquial found place even in 
Tamil language texts prescribed for use in schools. Examples: 
kamam ‘agriculture’, kamakkaaran ‘farmer’. 
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On the other hand one could also naturally expect IT too 
to possess a large number of peculiar lexical items both in. 
speech and writing that are peculiar to it and ‘unintelligible to 
Sri Lanka Tamil speakers. Thus on both sides a variety of 
lexical items are found to be obstructing hurdles for clear and 
comfortable understanding of each other's speech‘. For instance 
when the following narration, a description of a familiar 
incident in Jaffna rural life was presented to a group of Indian 
students who came to Sri Lanka from different parts of Tamil 
Nadu‘sometime ago, it remained mostly uninteHigible to them 
though they unhesitatingly acknowledged that the narration 
was in Tamil. Their difficulty, according to them, was mainly 
due to the lexical items employed therein. The narration was 
as follows: 


THIS? oFFTH OHH Wetenost csHhacferons Carcup 
sh or_oor Gu! Qeds Qidona Card Hh (% Groene Sb HI 
FoGH HK QT WOES GHIH WMD © WGeoTEML 
&itrall a Glam coor a mupid FTOMTUs FhODH 
Gams Aoi, ooh Cut om of griGuTe_@® 
55 @tedhGamor CSg Guriqupd wupsmeruytd 
FHL FGPomauyd Qh FSH Up. Goucwi yg oujb girs. 
FHOSUTIMOO ObH Bt ori wl u_HBsA  Ganewr® 
AQUYS OS AL ibsH sribucwsw gray Gun ®. urenesronw 
NMUEKH HHH eM HHH HTCouTenHsvemws Ip Ms a oN aror. 
cThusr Chiba Hrehcr Garsonee abuGevt en 
afapmisleoricr. Hewitt Fi_y conus Hipeu orev G GuiGa dons 
SQSGS SLSHE ABMouTSH GutsgGZwr® allape sy 
GUT oorit 6. Ld dd Blom ov (% Ch 4rd Nous F (Ipr_ om1_ Gu sdeortd 
GbrHh H_HSCStOOL FhGha Hip Sl 9 omtohe Guisar. 
BIH MbSs CGargrh alapeutemsr crower Gaeusus? 


ennaTi? akkaattaip  pillai, enkalinrai coomu 
cakkaTTaiyee! cekkalukkai kookkaalikku meelai kiTantu 
cakkuk kaTTina puluk-koTiyalai umalooTai kaavik 
koNTu caamam caamamaaye cantaikku velikkiTTaan, 
ankai pooy atai vittup pooTTu vitta kaacukkeNai niittup 
peTTiyum paRalaiyum caruvamum kuTuvaiyum oru 
cattakamum veeNTi  vantaan. cantaiyaalai vanta 
uTanam paTapaTattuk koNTu aTuppukkai kiTanta 
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caampalai allip pooTTu, paanaiyay vaiccuk kuntilai 
kiTanta kaavoolaiyay muRiccu’ ericcaan. eppan 
neerattaalai kaaccina coottaic campalooTai viLunkinaan. 
tiNTa caTTiyak kaLuva eNTu pookeekkai taTukkut 
taTakkic citaRuvaan potteNTu viLuntu poonaan. 
pakkattilai kuncukku vaicca muTTai ellaam kuncuk 
kaTakattooTai carificu viLuntu uTaificu pooccu. naan 
antak kootaari viLuvaanai enna ceyya? 


Lexical items differ in both dialects due to their 
contextual and idiomatic use too. This may be exemplified by 
citing a conversation that actually took place once between an 
Indian professor and a Jaffna student. Sometime ago an Indian 
professor, who happened to be short and very stout, was 
buying a large waist-belt in a shop in the campus of a 
University. On seeing one of his new Jaffna students passing 
by, he called him to his side and asked him in IT: itu onakku 
piTikkumaappaa? The Jaffna student replied, illai ‘no’ 
understanding the question in terms of his own dialect. People 
who were around the professor burst into laughter taking the 
student's reply as silly for he was very lean. The professor then 
put his question in English: Will this fit you?" Then the 
student's reply was obviously, "Sir, very much, indeed it's too 
much", 


A similar example of an _ instruction in 
Shanmugampillai's Spoken Tamil that gives a different sense 
for a speaker of JT at least on the first instance of hearing it 
is as follows: 


yén rédiyove mediva vaykrre? konjd takki vayyi. nange 
kekevenda? 


For an Indian it means “why do you tune the radio so 
low? Turn up the volume. Shouldn't we hear?" But a speaker 
of JT would generally understand it as follows: what? you are 
placing the radio (at a location) gently. Shouldn't we hear?’ On 
the other hand if a Jaffna Tamil were to express the sense 
intended by the IT speaker, he would generally say it as 
follows: “enna? ReeTiyoovay metuvaay pooRRaay. kofcam 
pilattup pooTu. naankal keekka veeNTaam”’. 
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A detailed study of the nature of differences between the 
lexical items currently used in JT and IT thus becomes 
interesting and useful for comparative dialectal studies. Lexical 
differences exist in all the classes of words but are more 
marked in nouns and verbs. An attempt is made herein to 
classify broadly the types of lexical items within nouns and 
verbs that cause difficulty for either of the two groups and to 
look at the lexical differences from the point of their socio- 
cultural significance, if any, to speakers who freely use them. 
Since a modern dialect survey has not been done yet, much 
still remains to be known and hence this study is by no means 
exhaustive in categories or in examples. 


A number of lexical items differ in both dialects due to 
differences in their phonological (phonetic as well as phonemic) 
representations. The following may be cited as illustrative 
examples of the major types of differences. 


JT IT 
village uur uuru 
mouth vaay vaayi 
fruit paLam | paLés 
death caa caavu 
leaf ilai yilai 
cloth puTavai ° poTavai 
furnace ulai olai 
one oNTu oNNu 
shirt caTTai saTTai 
jaw alaku alavu 
owl kuukai kuuvai 


Even a cursory glance at the above examples indicates 
that IT has historically undergone certain phonological changes 
that had not taken place in JT. In most items JT preserves an 
earlier phonological state of the language which is reflected in 
the literary Tamil. No doubt certain phonological changes have 
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taken place in JT-too; but relatively the changes are observed 
to be numerous in IT. 


Some of the differences illustrated by the examples in 
these dialects could be related in terms of one to one 
correspondence: Thus JT -words ending in consonants other 
than m take an enunciative vowel u in some instance and i in 
others in IT. Final -am in JT corresponds to 6 in IT. 
Monosyllabic nouns ending in -aa in JT add -vu in IT. Words 
beginning in a front vowel in JT have an onglide y in IT. 
Lexical items differ in their phonological represenations due to 
the operation of metaphony in IT. Metaphony does not 
normally operate in JT. In many words the medial cluster -nR- 
that occurs in modern literary Tamil has been realized as -N'T- 
in JT and as-NN- in IT. But recent innovations into the spoken 
variety have resisted this change in both dialects. Initial c in 
JT invariably remains as s in IT. In JT initial c is observed to 
vary freely with s but c is dominant in the speech of peasants. 
Intervocalic -k- in JT seems to have a corresponding -v- in IT. 


Apart from these, certain sporadic changes are observed 
in the phonological representations of some of the lexical items. 
For example kuvi “heap' in JT is kumi in IT. Two words nene 
and vele occur in both dialects. But they mean different things 
to both groups. For the speakers of IT nene means “to think' 
and vele means ‘cost’. But on the other hand they mean “to 
wet' and ‘net’ respectively for the speakers of JT. JT speakers 
would use different words namely ninai and vilai to express 
the Indian sense of the cited words. Also several medial 
consonantal clusters that resulted from loss of vowels in IT 
make it extremely difficult for Jaffna Tamils to identify some 
of the lexical items and grasp their meaning readily. Examples 
are: pasiykle ‘not hungry', kedeykle ‘not available’, valiykle 
“not paining', vaangN ‘should buy', kuuTTikTu ‘taking along’. 
The parallel expressions in JT will be pacikkeellai, 
kiTaikkeellai, vaanka veeNum and kuuTTikkoNTu. 


Words that are different in their morphological 
constructions also cause difficulty. For instance an utterance 
like naan solré, yaaru keeke maaTTagraange “I say 


+0 
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(something) (but) no one is listening’ is likely to be 
misunderstood in Jaffna as an impolite utterance, whereas it 
is very polite for Indians. Similarly a verb form inflected to the 
third person epicene plural like vantinam ‘they came’, 
colliccinam “they said', ooTiinam “they are running’ and the 
inflectional negative forms like ceyyen “I won't do, ceyyam “we 
won't do’, ceyyaar “he won't do' will cause problems for Indian 
Tamils as they don't occur in IT. Thus several types of 
morphological inflections that cause difficulty exist in both 
varieties of Tamil. To unearth them a detailed comparative 
study remains a desideratum. 


Selections of words in making phrases and the way words 
are combined to express specific ideas also differ in some 
respects and this can sound ‘strange’ to either side, Jaffna or 
India. For example JT makes a sharp contrast between the 
verbs caappiTu ‘eat' and kuTi ‘drink'. JT uses kuTi with 
reference to liquids. It never uses caappiTu in any context of 
drinking alone. When an Indian says kaappi caappTnga 
literally ‘eat coffee’ it sounds so odd and unusual that the JT 
speaker focusses his attention to this phrase and wonders if he 
is being asked to eat something along with coffee. Similarly the 
phrase peeccal paRaiccal ‘good relationship’ commonly used in 
JT is neither used nor understood by Indian Tamils. Thus 
idiomatic expressions which seem quite natural to one social 
group may appear strange to the other whose social and 
cultural backgrounds are considerably different. Further 
examples are cilleTu “to do a difficult task', kataippaTu “to 
quarrel’. Certain sandhis also make words unfamiliar. For 
example kutingaalu ‘heel’ in IT is unknown in JT in that 
shape. Its corresponding form in JT is kutikkaal. 


A number of lexical items shared by both these dialects 
differ in their contextual use. There are instances where one of 
the dialects uses a borrowed word whereas the other uses a 
Tamil word. Also there are instances where both dialects use 
different borrowed words to express the same concept. For 
example: 
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JT IT 
sweep (v) kuuTTu perukku 
close as a door | caattu . ade 
pluck as flowers aay paRi 
bread paaN RoTTi 
week : “kiLamai vaard 
mosquito. nulampu kosu 
evening pinneeram saayangaalé 
work . veelai _ jooli 
fever kaaccal . jord | 
cold taTiman jaladoosé 
chair katirai naakkaali 
getting something free cummaa ooci 


Words like kuuTTu, perukku, caattu, aTai, aay, paRi, 
kiLamai, vaaram occur in JT. They also occur in IT but with 
some difference in their phonological representations. In the 
context of sweeping JT will generally use the word kuuTTu, 
whereas IT would use the word perukku. For Jaffna Tamils the 
word perukku means only multiply. Similarly in the context of 
plucking something from a tree JT will generally use the word 
aay, and IT will generally use the word paRi. For Jaffna 
Tamils the word paRi generally means ‘snatch’ or ‘unload 
something from a vehicle’. JT uses both the words caattu and 
aTai but only in different contexts because JT makes a sharp 
distinction between the uses of caattu and aTai: caattu is used 
with reference to closing a thing that could be moved like a . 
door, window or a table drawer whereas aTai is used to block 
something like the flow of water from a tub or fencing a plot of 
land or filling a hole. Similarly the verbs taa and kuTu or - 
koTu ‘give’ are known to both dialects but both dialects differ 
in making use of them. JT uses taa only with reference to first 
person and second person and uses kuTu with reference to only 
third person. This distinction is absent in IT. In JT RoTTi: 
means a kind of preparation like cappaatti but thicker than 
the usual cappaatti. In JT kiLamai connotes both “day' and 
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‘week’, whereas IT uses two different forms: kelame “day', 
vaard ‘week’. The word kosu occurs in JT but instead of 
denoting the mosquito it denotes a very tiny fly that usually 
haunts human eyes. JT uses another word namely nulampu for 
mosquito. Words like pinneeram and nulampu on the one hand 
and borrowings like paaN and katirai are unfamiliar to Indian 
Tamils. It is interesting to note that once an Indian friend of 
the author asked him if JT uses a word like munneeram to 
connote ‘morning’ on the analogy of the word pinneeram 
‘evening’. No such word occurs. JT uses veelai and IT uses jooli 
for ‘work’. JT has the word cooli but it usually means ‘trouble’ 
-and not ‘work'. JT uses a borrowed word for ‘chair’ namely the 
word katirai whereas IT uses the Tamil word naakkaali. Both 
JT and IT use different borrowed words to express the idea of 
getting something free of charge: JT uses the word cummaa 
whereas IT uses the word oosi. 


For certain kin relationships IT uses a single word 
whereas JT generally uses a phrase describing the relationship 
as ‘so and so's...' For example: 


JT IT 

husband's younger brother purucanrai kolndanu 
tampi 

husband's sister purucanrai naattanaalu 
cakootari 

wife's younger sister peNcaatiyinrai kolndiyaalu 
tankacci 

elder brother's wife aNNai peNcaati matinj 


A class of exclusive words are observed in one of the 
dialects for which no corresponding words could be found in 
the other dialect. Sometimes the very concepts expressed by 
such words are alien to the speakers of the latter dialect. Such 
concepts and their corresponding lexical forms are socially and 
culturally bound. Examples are: 
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JT IT 

a religious ceremony performed = cimanté 
during the sixth (or eighth 
month) of the first pregnancy of 
the wife 
post-nuptial ceremony --- saandi muurdé 
a festivit during marriage when - 

a naln 
the bride and the bride-groom - 
daub each other with sandal 
paste 
eight measures a kurNu 
a measure a+ patakku 
one eighth of a measure a aalakku 
a land measure a+ veeli, kaaNi 
a measure less than an inch nuul 
donation given to bride-groom's cantoocam - 


parents by bride's parents prior 
to marriage 


Ceremonies such as siimanté6, saandi muurdé, nalngu 
are generally unknown to Jaffna Tamils except to a very few 
who had lived in India. Others might have seen such 
ceremonies in Indian films. But still it is difficult for an 
average person in Jaffna to understand the full significance 
and the place of such ceremonies in Indian social and cultural 
contexts. Similarly some of the terms of measure in IT are 
unfamiliar to JT. The word kaaNi occurs commonly in JT but 
it means only ‘land’. In one of Subramaniya Bharathi's poems 
the phrase "kaaNi nilam veeNTum" puzzles Jaffna children 
and others. For them kaaNi and nilam mean one and the same 
thing, namely ‘land’. The word nuul ‘a measure less than an 
inch" in JT commonly occurs in the context of building 
construction®. 


Apart from all these words there are a number of words 
mostly with reference to inheritance and ownership of property 
based on Teesawalamai Law of the Jaffna Tamils which is 
peculiar to Jaffna social life and culture. For example mutucam 
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‘property inherited by a male from his father', teeTiya 
teeTTam ‘acquired property’. Certain other legal terms 
connected with transactions of property too may be pointed out 
here: cittaari ‘to file a case’, naTukkaTTu ‘to sequester 


property’. 


One could expect difficulty when a concept expressed by 
a single form is viewed differently by speakers of different 
dialects due to their social and cultural differences. For 
instance JT uses the word caati to connate ‘caste’ and IT uses 
the’ word jaadi. Generally both words except for their 
phonological differences are considered to connote the same 
meaning. But strictly speaking it is not so. The caste hierarchy 
in Jaffna is strikingly different from that of the Indian. Until 
recent times castes that were considered untouchables in 
Jaffna were not so in India for long. Hence the social meaning 
and the terms governing the different aspects of the concept of 
caati or jaadi in one dialect may be rather perplexing for the 
speakers of the other dialect. Even some caste names in one 
dialect remain unknown to the other. For instance caste names 
like nalava, kooviya and karaiyaar are unknown to Indian 
Tamils. Similarly names like kallar, paTaiyaacci are unknown 
to Jaffna Tamils. It is interesting to note that generally an 
Indian Tamil will not refer to a thief as kallan but would 
prefer to use the word tirTé. One may be tempted here to 
attribute the avoidance of the word kallar in the sense of 
thieves to the existence of a caste by that very same name in 
the Indian Tamil society. JT invariably uses the word kallar to 
refer to thieves. Note that there is no kallar caste among 
Jaffna Tamils. 


The social meanings or values attributed to certain 
usages are different from their normal meanings or 
grammatical meanings. The word cooRu ‘cooked rice' occurs in 
both dialects. It is very commonly used by all in JT and there 
is no other substitute for this word in JT. But on the other 
hand only certain social groups considered low use this word 
in IT. This cleavage in the use tempted a Tamil scholar of the 
past in India to describe the word cooRu as iLicanar vaLakku 
“usage of the low’. The very common use of the word cooRu in 
JT may evoke a feeling of contempt for Jaffna Tamils in the 
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minds of the social groups that look down on the use of this 
word, 


Words used to denote aspects like the division of day 
represent an analysis of the universe as grasped in different 
cultures. The words used in JT are generally as follows and 
these may be compared with the words used in IT’. 


JT 
karukkal approximately an hour before dawn 


vitiyappuRam dawn 


kaalamai morning 

ilaneeram approximately from 9.00 a.m. to 11.00 a.m. 
mattiyaanam afternoon 

pinneeram evening 

manmal approximately from 6.00 p.m. to 7.00 p.m. 


iravu, iraattiri © night 
cekkal approximately from 9.00 p.m. to 10.00 p.m. 


caamam midnight 


Words considered taboos in one of the dialects are not so 
considered in the other. For instance words like poccu ‘coconut 
fibre', poccaTi - ‘mouth - watering of babies’ are freely used in 
JT. On the other hand these words convey some vulgur sense 
in IT and hence they are considered taboos therein, Another 
example in IT is the word muunji ‘face’. It occurs in JT as 
muuiicai but it connotes a repulsive sense for Jaffna Tamils 
and is used only when one wants to find fault with a person or 
ridicule someone. Otherwise the word commonly used in JT for 
face is the word mukam. 


Educated Jaffna Tamils generally avoid the use of taboos 
in Tamil and instead make use of English words. One who 
hesitates to say a taboo form like mulai ‘breast’ particularly in 
the presence of women would use the English word “breast' 
without any reservation. 
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Differences in geographical situation, flora and fauna, | 


occupations and occupational processes, food habits, dress, etc. 


have given room for exclusive words in both dialects. They _ 


remain to be investigated systematically. The social situations 
determining the sort of vocabulary most frequently employed 
must be borne in mind while carrying out any kind of 
investigation. 


JT has a very large number of lexical items pertaining to 
palmyra culture. Palmyra has been for long part and parcel of 
the Jaffna rural agriculturists' life. People made use of 
palmyra maximally for their livelihood and even now they 
derive a great number of benefits from it in various forms so 
much so the Sinhala people refer to Jaffna Tamils jokingly as 
panan koTTaiyaas. Examples are: vaTali “young palmyra’, 
umal ‘bag made of palmyra leaves’, kallaakkaaram ‘palmyra 
sugar candy' and oTiyal ‘dried palmyra root’. 


Some of the lexical borrowings are characteristic of either 
of these two dialects. They differ in both dialects due to their 
independent borrowings. It has a great number of borrowings 
that are not commonly known to JT. This may be due to the 
fact that IT has remained open to the influence of numerous 


other languages of India. Also India has a population whose | 


mobility is relatively more flexible. On the other hand, Sri 
Lanka has only two other dominant languages namely, Sinhala 
and English. The impact of Sinhala on Tamil is very meagre 
even at the lexical level. There are only a couple of lexical 
’ borrowings from Sinhala and they are only recent borrowings. 
On the other hand there are a fairly large number of 
borrowings into JT from languages like Portuguese, Dutch and 
English. Portuguese borrowings seem to be more in JT than in 
IT. 


Both dialects have common borrowings from other, 


languages particularly from English. But such words mostly 
differ in the way they have been assimilated or nativised into 
the dialects. Borrowings are relatively more nativised in JT 
than in IT. Also some of these borrowings in either of these 
two dialects are used with meanings different from those found 
in the donor languages. Examples are as follows: 
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JT IT 
coffee kooppi kaappi 
copy koppi kaappi _ 
hostel hostel haastalu 
college kolic kaaleeju 
form poom paard 
morning moonin maarnin 
ordinary ooTinaRi aarTinaRi 


The following borrowings in JT will illustrate the extent 
to which borrowings have been nativised: 


JT 
lamp lammpu 
tavern tavaRaNai 
proctor . piRakkiRaaci 
doctor Taakkottar 
funnel punal . 


The English word ‘sir' has been borrowed into both 
dialects. JT has borrowed it as seer and IT has borrowed it as 
saar. But the precise social contexts in which an Englishman 
or an Indian Tamil or a Jaffna Tamil would address another 
person with the word ‘sir' are by no means the same. Similarly 
the word ‘college’ in IT denotes something different from what 
it denotes in JT. In JT it means only a high school whereas in 
IT it. means university college. This difference is due to 
different systems in educational organization. 


Some English words: borrowed into these dialects differ 
in the way they are abbreviated. For example a word like 
hand-kerchief is abbreviated in JT as hanki and in IT as 
kerchief. 
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Both dialects differ in the way new concepts are 
translated into Tamil. For example JT uses the following words 
for the following concepts’. 


JT 
retire from service ilaippaaRu 
net-ball valaip paitaaTTam 
fare-well piriyaaviTai 
remand prison vilakka maRiyal 
deposit kaTTuk kaacu 
mixed-school kalavan paaTacaalai 


(for boys and girls) 


The discussions made,so far would amply justify the need 
for an elaborate study of the differences in lexical items of Sri 
Lanka Tamil and IT. Lexical variations in Tamil remain a 


fertile and fruitful area for investigation. The compilation of a 


comprehensive dictionary for Tamil dialects remains a 
desideratum. Anyone making a serious attempt to prepare a 
modern comprehensive Tamil lexicography should not merely 
concentrate on the lexical forms prevalent in India alone but 
should also include the Tamil forms well rooted in current use 
in overseas countries. It was perhaps in this spirit that the 
editors of the Tamil lexicon published by the University of 
Madras during the thirties of this century included a poe 
number of usages as peculiar to Jaffna. 


NOTES 


1. For instance the Sinhala word for pumpkin is vaTTa kaa (< 


Tamil vaTTak kaay, literally ‘round fruit'). It is interesting . 


to note that Sinhala has borrowed a good number of words 
from Tamil. According to W.S.Karunatillake (personal 
communication) some of its Sanskrit borrowings had taken 
place via Tamil. 


2. One could speak of Jaffna usage, Batticaloa usage, Sri 
Lanka usage, etc. in general depending on the location 
where a peculiar word is in use within Sri Lanka. 
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3. Even today one could give citations to show that there is 
some kind of confusion between the grammar of literary 
Tamil and the grammar of colloquial Tamil among modern 
writers. Some of the journalists who work in daily 
newspapers are not well trained in the use of modern 
literary Tamil and hence one could often observe glaring 
structural errors in Tamil dailies. 


4. Some modern writings in Jaffna too will pose problems to 
Indians particularly when the writing is a Tamil translation 
of an English work or when the spoken variety is 
interspersed into modern creative writings. 


5. JT and IT differ in pitch and stress too. Another narration. 
of this sort in JT may be seen in Shanmugampillai (1967). 


6. Tamil lexicon gives 25 square feet' as one of the meanings 
of the word nuul. But JT does not make use of it in this | 
sense. JT uses it commonly in measuring the thickness of 
iron rods and metals like stone in the context of building- 
construction. One may speak of 2 nuul kampi or 2 nuul | 
callik kallu. : 


7. The author is unable to list the words used in IT to denote 
the divisions of a day. 


8. Tamil translations of technical terms used in science and 
technology differ in the formal varieties of Sri Lanka Tamil 
and IT. Scholars feel that some kind of uniformity is 
desirable in the use of technical terms. But todate no- 
serious attempt has been made to bring about any kind of 
uniformity. 
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A NOTE ON ANIMATE - INANIMATE 
CONTRAST IN TAMIL 


The purpose of this brief note is to provide evidence 
(structural as well as semantic) for the existence of a contrast 
between animate and inanimate categories of nouns in Tamil, 
especially in the Jaffna variety of Sri Lanka spoken Tamil. 
Animate and inanimate categories of nouns are fundamental 
in some languages as for instance in Sinhalese. In Sinhalese 
nouns are classifiable into two major categories as animate and 
inanimate just like the classification of Tamil nouns into 
human and non-human. However, we come across in Tamil too 
certain distributions which warrant recognition of a division, 
perhaps only a minor, between animate and inanimate nouns. 


The formal expression of this contrast has been noted by 
scholars like Arden (1962: 78-79), Shanmugampillai (1965: 166, 
188) in the use of certain post-positional morphemes (case- 
endings). 


A contrast between animate and inanimate nouns is 
observed in Jaffna Tamil in the following contexts: 


1. The referential case marker-iTTai (whose corresponding 
literary form is iTam) occurs only with animate nouns. 
e.g. atu tampiyiTTai illai 
“Younger brother does not have it’ 
atu kaTaiyilai illai 
“It is not in the shop’ 
tampiyiTTai connen 
“I told younger brother’ 
naayiTTai kuTutten 
“I gave (it) to the dog’ 
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2. With viruppam ‘desire’ in the predicate position usually 
no inanimate noun takes a locative case marker whereas 
in the same context animate nouns take the locative case 
marker - ilai. 


e.g. enakku appam viruppam 
“T like hoppers' 
enakku maamiyilai viruppam 
‘T like aunt' 
enakku naayilai viruppam 
‘T like dog' 


3.The verb-compund paLutaay iru ‘to be damaged’ occurs 
only with inanimate nouns. 


e.g. kaar paLutaay irukku 
‘Car is damaged' 


4. The verb-compound kuuTTik koNTaa “bring along' occurs 
only with animate nouns whereas eTuttuk koNTaa ‘carry 
along’ occurs only with inanimate nouns. Similarly 
eTukkik koNTaa ‘carry along’ governs only animate 
nouns. But tuukkik koNTaa ‘carry along’ occurs po 
with animate and inanimate nouns. 


5. In the recent past, nouns such as eeRRumati ‘export' and 
iRakkumati ‘import’ were used only with reference to 
inanimate nouns. The recent trend is | to extend their 
usage to animate nouns too. 
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A NOTE ON MURUNKAY’ 


From about the 12th century onwards to this day a classical 
but almost solitary example to illustrate Tamil borrowing from 
the Sinhalese language has been the word murunkai which is 
usually translated into English as ‘horse-raddish'. In the 
modern English usage of Sri Lanka the fruit of this tree is 
known as ‘drum-stick'. The commentator of the grammatical 
work called ViiracooLiyam was perhaps the first person to 
show the word murunkai as a borrowing from Sinhalese. Later 
many scholars (for instance Veluppillai 1966) have repeatedly 
quoted this example without questioning the authenticity of 
the observation made by the commentator on this example. _ 


The purpose of this note is to point out that the observation 
made by the commentator of ViiracooLiyam and_ the 
endorsement of his observation by later scholars are untenable 
for the following reasons: 


1. The word murunkai occurs in literary Sinhalese as 
“murungaa’. The earliest refernece to the term ‘murungaa’ in 
Sinhalese is in the Jaataka Atuvaa Geetapadaya which is a 
literary text dated around the 12th century A.D. This term 
occurs there in an explanatory note on the Pali phrase ‘siggu 
rukkhassa’ where ‘siggu' is explained in Sinhalese as 
“murungaa'. Looking at its phonological shape, the term 
“murungaa' must definitely be considered as a loan-word into 
Sinhalese. The very presence of the -ng- cluster makes this 
form suspicious to be a regularly derived item from an earlier 
stage of Sinhalese. This is particularly so since the form in 
question does not show up with a morphophonemic alternant 


* Co-author : W.S. Karunatillake, University of Kelaniya, Sri Lanka. 
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with ng, that is, the prenasalized voiced velar stop. Consonant 
clusters of the type nasal + homorganic voiced stop became the 
corresponding prenasalized voiced stop around the 2nd century 
A.D, as a regular phonemic change, and at a later period, 1.e. 
around the 8th century A.D., as a result of the development of 
geminate consonant clusters in Sinhalese a prenasalized voiced 
stop became nasal + homorganic voiced stop in the alternant 
forms under specifiable conditions. So any form showing up 
with a cluster consisting of nasal + homorganic voiced stop, 
without an alternant form with the corresponding prenasalized 
voiced stop can be unequivocally identified as a loan-word. 


2. Unlike in Sinhalese the canonical shape of the word 
murunkai is not at all alien to Tamil. 


In modern Jaffna Tamil and perhaps in Indian Tamil too 
murunkai tree is also known as ‘murukka maram' (murukku 
+ maram). Both these names are also used to refer to another 
popular tree which has thorns and leaves of which are used as 
cattle-food. Off-shoots of the latter tree are usually planted (as 
kannik kaal maram, a symbol of longevity) during religious 
ceremonies such as a wedding. To avoid homonymy people 
sometimes refer to one as “mul murunkai’, that is murunkai 
with thorns, and the other as “kaRi murunkai', that is 
murunkai used for cooking. (Consider murunkaik kaay as a 
free variant of murukkam kaay.) The occurrence of murukku 
to denote a tree is attested in early Tamil literature such as 
NaRRiNai, Cilappatikaaram, PuRanaanuuRu, etc. 
(Subramaniom 1962). 


Historically in certain types of words the medial nasal + 
plosive has become plosive + plosive in Tamil. The word 
murunka itself occurs as an-infinitive form of a verb in 
Sangam literature, with the meaning ‘to break’, ‘to break up’. 
(Here it is worth considering a characteristic of murunkai tree 
which most of the Tamils in Jaffna always fear perhaps out of 
superstition. When several murunkai trees in a compound 
break or fall down, it is usually.considered in Jaffna as a bad 
omen, indicating death or suffering. No doubt, murunkai tree 
breaks or falls down easily. Can we associate this 
characteristic of ‘breaking easily' in any way with its name? 
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3. It is somewhat difficult to believe that Tamil borrowed the 
word murunkai from Sinhalese. Though Sinhalese and Tamil 
have co-existed and have been in contact with each other in Sri 
Lanka for several centuries, one finds it difficult to quote a 
loan-word from Sinhalese in Tamil. On the. other hand, there 
are numerous Tamil lexical items borrowed into Sinhalese 
since its very earlier stages. Tamil along with Pali and 
Sanskrit was a prestige languagé for the Sinhalese in early 
times and this may partially explain why the interaction 
between Tamil and Sinhalese has been mostly one sided. This 
state of affairs also help us to rule out the possibility of 
murunkai being borrowed into Tamil from Sinhalese. 


4. Apart from all these facts, the strongest evidence for the 
word murunkai to be Tamil (or rather Dravidian) may be 
found in the following Dravidian cognates (Burrow and. 
Emeneau, 1961). 


Malayalam murinna 
Kannada nugge 

Tulu murige, nurge 
Telugu munege, munaga 
Parji munga 

Konda munna 

Gondi 1urunga 

Malto munga 


Thus cognates are found in South, Central and North 
Dravidian languages. 


5. It is interesting to note that the word murunkai in Tamil 
recurs with certain adjectivals and used as names for plants, 
shrubs, etc. For example (Winslow 1862): 
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kaaTTu murunkai ‘a senna-leaved shrub’ 
cemmurunkai meaning not given . 
tavacu murunkai “a medicinal plant' 
punal murunkai “a plant’ 


The recurrence of the word murunkai with certain 
adjectivals also strengthens the view that it is a native item. 


6. Some extra linguistic factors (we can take them for what 
they are worth) are also helpful to decide on the origin of 
murunkai. Murunkai: is a popular food-item among Tamils. 
One could say that there is hardly a house in Jaffna where 
there is no murunkai tree. Tamils usually make several dishes 
out of murunkai fruit and leaves. But not Sinhalese. In other 


words, among Sinhalese it is not as popular a food-item as ~ 


among Tamils. 


There are a few other superstitious beliefs in Jaffna 
centering round this tree. The murunkai fruit is considered as 
the nails of the saint Agastya and therefore no preparation 
made out of it is served during an occasion or ceremony that 
has a religious (Hindu) basis or backing. (This belief is not 
found among Tamils in India.) Another belief is that when a 
person falls down from a murunkai tree and gets fractures 
those fractures are not easily curable. No such superstitious 
belief is found with regard to this tree among the Sinhalese. 
For superstition to grow around an object it usually takes a 
fairly long time and the association of numerous superstitious 
beliefs (by the Tamils) can be counted as supplementary 
evidence for the Tamil acquaintance with this tree for a fairly 
longer period. 


7. The terms murangii, muringii in Sanskrit occur only in a 
medical text - Sugrutasamhitaa (datable around 3rd or 4th 
century A.D.). Since their first occurrence is in a medical text 
and since they do not have any Indo-European cognates the 
Dravidian origin of the term murunkai seems more plausible. 
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BELIEFS BASED ON SOUND SIMILARITY? 


1.1 Hundreds of beliefs, most of them appearing to be 
superstitious, based on different criteria and classifiable into 
several categories prevail and exercise a great deal of influence 
on the day to day life of the people in the modern society of 
Jaffna in Sri Lanka which is said to be highly literate. These 
beliefs are so deep-rooted in the life of these people that it is 
difficult even for the most educated to brush them aside as 
meaningless particularly those beliefs that have some link with 
religion and traditions. They have thus almost become an 
integral part of their age old culture. Some of these beliefs, for 
instance, the ones based on house lizard and its chirp appear 
to be so meaningful to almost everyone at least in certain 
situations that any proof to the contrary will be not at all 
convincing to them. Some of these beliefs have been in practice 
in the Tamil society for centuries and are attested in the 
earliest available literature.’ 


1.2 It may be rather difficult to explain how these beliefs 
originated. Generally a lot of imagination plays when people 
ordinarily attempt to explain them for any purpose. However 
among these beliefs there are a few that appear to have the 
potentiality of being explained, may be hypothetically on the 
basis of what I would prefer to call ‘sound similarity’ between 
two or more words, things, aspects or events involved in the 
beliefs.? As such an attempt is made herein to present sound 
similarity as a possible explanation for the origin of a selected 
number of beliefs currently prevailing in the Jaffna society. I 
do not wish to raise the question as to whether the sound 
similarity (in expressing the belief) or the belief itself were to 
originate first for it will be as intriguing and confusing as the 
question of chicken or the egg were to appear“first. No doubt 
a detailed study of the whole question of taboo and word 
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avoidance and an attempt to contextualize the proposed thesis 
within the scholarly literature on folk etymologies will be more 
fruitful and rewarding. 


2.0 Now let me present a few selected beliefs and explain them 
on the basis of sound similarity. 


2.1 There is a bird small in size commonly known in Jaffna 
Tamil as Kalavaay-k-kuruvi. If this bird chirps frequently in 
the courtyard of a residence or while flying over a house the 
inmates of that house generally believe and fear that they may 
pick up or face a quarrel with someone on that day or in the 
near future. On hearing the chirp of this bird people, usually 
the olderfolk in the villages spit three times believing that 
spitting simultaneously with the chirp would lessen or ward off 


; the evil effect in store for them. 


The Tamil word kalakam means quarrel, incitement, revolt 
or fight. There.is some sound similarity between kalakam and 
the first component in kalavaay-k-kuruvi. In Tamil kuruvi 
means bird and kalavaay modifies it. It is possible that the 
modifier kalavaay is a changed form, its earlier form being 
kalaka vaay mouth (indicating or signalling) quarrel. Herein 
kalaka is the adjectival form of kalakam. One is naturally 
tempted to connect the sound similarity of the words involve 
in explaining the origin of this belief. 


2.2 Another belief is based on a bird known in spoken Tamil as 
cempakam or cempukam a species gradually becoming extinct. 
Villagers believe that if this bird were to enter into a house by 
chance (normally it does not) it is an indication of forthcoming 
wealth to that family. So people naturally welcome its entry. 


In literary Tamil this bird is known as cempoottu. It is 
likely that earlier at a particular period the word cémpoottu 
was in use in some varieties of spoken Tamil too. The words 
campattu, cottu pattu mean wealth in Tamil. The sound 
similarity between these words perhaps gave room for this 
belief during some period. 
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2.3 People generally believe that a newly married gir! will soon 
be pregnant and bring forth a child if wasps known in Tamil 
as kulavi make mud shells (like nests) in the house where she 
resides. 


In literary Tamil kuLavi means infant, child. This word 
does not occur in current spoken Tamil, Long ago [I] and [L]} 
had fallen together in pronunciation though in writing they are 
kept distinct to this day. It is likely that this belief originated 
as a result of associating kulavi and kuLavi at a particular 
period very early in the Jaffna society. 


2.4 People generally fear that the fall of a toad known in Tamil 
as teerai on children will hamper their growth. Ladies take 
utmost care to see that a toad does not jump or fall on their 
abdomen during their pregnancy for they fear that it affects 
the growth of baby even in the womb. 


In Tamil the verb that denotes ‘waning' or ‘growing thin’ is 
teey. The words teerai and teey are somewhat similar in 
sounds. Hence it is likely that this belief arose on account of 
that similarity. 


2.5 One commonly believes that the black hair on one's head 
turns grey due to bee-honey. So in villages people take care to 
see that their head does not come into contact with even a drop 
of honey. 


In early Tamil the word naRai denoted honey. The verb that 
gives the sense of ‘become grey’ in Tamil is narai. R and r are 
pronounced alike in many of the Tamil dialects. Hence it is 
possible to explain this belief too on the basis of sound 
similarity between the two words naRai and narai. 


2.6 People in villages often say that kalla viyaaLan 
kaLuttaRukum “Roguish Thursday will severe (one's) head’ 
and usually they don't do anything important on Thursdays. 
One will not even visit his friend on a Thursday for any 
important matter.? The sound similarity between words 
involved in expressing this belief may be noted. 
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2.7 People never begin to do anything important on the eighth 
or ninth day after the full or new moon for it is said that 


, aTTami navamiyil toTTatu naacam ‘anything begun on the 


eighth or ninth day after the full or new moon will be ruinous’. 

Note the sound similarity between the words aTTami' the 
eighth day after the full or new moon' and toTTatu ‘that which 
was touched’ on the one hand and between the words navami 


*the ninth day after the full or new moon’ and naacam ‘ruin’ 


on the other hand. This sound similarity might have had a role 
in shaping this belief. 


2.8 It is generally believed that one's fractures caused by his 
falling from a tree called murunkai in Tamil are not easily 
curable. The Tamil word for fracture is muRivu. Note the 
sound similarity that might have urged people to connect 
murunkai and muRivu. 


2.9 It is said that a family will become poverty - stricken if 
someone in the family were to break anything made of glass 
on a Friday. In Tamil Friday is velli. Velli also means silver 
and hence wealth too. There was a time when coins were made 
of silver. Association of forms similar in sound perhaps led to 
this belief". 


2.10 The sick usually prefer to commence the indigenous 
medical treatment on a Sunday for it is believed that faayiRu 
nooyaRu ‘beginning treatment on Sunday is the end of the 
disease’. In Tamil Sunday is faayiRu. . 


2.11 In Tamil Tuesday is cevvaay. Nothing important is done 
on a Tuesday for it is believed that it will not be successful. 
People often say that cevvaay veRu vaay literally “Tuesday is 
empty mouth’. 


2.12 Almost every Hindu in the Jaffna society pays attention 
to the chirp of house lizard when important matters are 
thought of silently or said aloud. Its chirp is interpreted as 
good or bad depending on the direction in which the lizard was 
seated. To be sure of the interpretation one may refer to an 
almanac called paficaankam in Tamil prepared and published 
by eminent Hindu astrologers in Jaffna annually. But it is 
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believed that one need not have any apprehension if the lizard 
was seated just above the person whose thought or utterance 


was responded by the chirp for it is often said and believed ° 


that ucci pallikku accam illai ‘no fear by the (chirp of) lizard 
seated above’. ucci means above, top or summit and accam 
means fear. : 


3. Whether these beliefs are peculiar to Jaffna society alone or 
common to different Tamil societies in the world needs 
investigation. Being cut away from other Tamil societies, 
Jaffna Tamil society in Sri Lanka has many peculiarities some 
of which are archaic but lost elsewhere and others are 
independent developments due to its new environment and 
fresh contacts. It is possible to collect many more such beliefs 
in the Jaffna society. It will be interesting to investigate 
similar beliefs in other cultures too particularly in the South 
Asian region and to make a comparative study of them in order 
to assess the cultural and sociolinguistic homogeneity in 
heterogeneity. 


NOTES 


1. For instance see literary works like Cilappatikaaram 5:239, 
KuRuntokai 210: 6, NaRRinai 333 : 10-12 and 
PuRanaanuuRu 123:1-2. 


2. A rural woman in the Tamil Nadu, India would never 
mention the personal name of her husband. In addition she 
would avoid mentioning the names of things that have 
sounds similar to her husband's name. She would generally 
refer to such things by some other terms perhaps coined by 
her for this purpose. For instance a woman would not even 
say murunkai-k-kaay, name of a vegetable if her husband's 
name happens to be Murugaiah. Instead she would refer to 
it as kompu-k-kaay. For more details see M. Varadarajan, 
MoLi-varalaaRu, p.46, Madras. 


3. Mondays and Wednesdays are generally considered 
auspicious days. Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays are either 
auspicious or inauspicious depending on the nature of one's 
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intended actions. For most actions Tuesdays and Thursdays 
are generally considered inauspicious. 


4. Usually certain activities are not done on Fridays. For 
instance one does not generally give away large amount of 
money to someone on Fridays. On Fridays one does not 
leave his house on a long journey for it is considered bad for 
the remaining inmates of the house. In recent times a lady 
refused to marry her daughter to someone on a Friday for 
she felt that kannikaa taanam ‘the ceremony of giving away 
the bride to the groom by parents’ should not be done on a 
Friday. She feared if this was done on a Friday some evil 
will fall either on the married couple or on the parents of 
the bride sometime in the future. 


REFLECTIONS OF CERTAIN 
SOCIAL DIFFERENCES IN JAFFNA TAMIL! 


1. Introduction - 


An attempt is made in this paper to portray briefly how 
some social aspects of the modern society of the Jaffna Tamils 
are reflected in the language they speak. We find several 
usages reflecting the social hierarchies in the spoken Tamil of 
Jaffna” 


2.1 The Imperative 


There are several suffixes or enclitics added to the 
imperative form of verbs in Tamil. The choice of certain 
suffixes and enclitics depends on the social status of the person 
addressed. Tamil verb bases are identical in their form with 
imperatives and they are used as command forms without 
adding any suffix. In modern spoken Tamil the usage of such 
forms is restricted only to address persons belonging to a lower 
rank in the society. It will be rather difficult here to pinpoint 
the connotation of the term “lower rank' since it is relative in 
many contexts. But a native speaker as a member of the 
society knows the situations when he can use the imperatives 
as command forms. 


Sometimies it happens in the society that the. speaker 
may have to talk to a stranger whose social status he may not 
be quite sure of. Factors like dress, manner of speech 
(pronunciation of words, intonation, etc.), gestures and habits 
may help him to an extent to form an idea of the social status 
of an unknown individual. In situations when one is not sure 
whether he should use a form indicating respect or a simple 
command form which invariably indicates disrespect, or in 
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other words when one is unable to identify the exact social 
status of a person, he conveniently makes use of the suffix-um 
with the imperative (verb base). Thus -um is a suffix indicating 
medial respect. Examples: cey ‘do' (simple command 
disrespect); cey-y-um “do” (medial respect); cey-y-unkal or cey- 
y-unkoo “do' (as singular, respect). In educated society the 
medial respect forms are generally used when teachers address 
their students (at least in higher forms), when husbands 
address their wives and also when persons speak to their more 
or less equals. Another point has to be noted here. Educated 
people never use this medial-respect suffix while speaking to 
their superiors. Its use will hurt the feelings of their superiors 
and even provoke them against the speaker. But the 
uneducated on the other hand sometimes use this suffix as a 
substitute for the respect or honorific suffix-unkal freely 
varying with-unkoo. Example:ceyyum instead of ceyyunkal or 
ceyyunkoo “you do’. 


-ata and -ati are enclitics which can be suffixed to 
imperatives. Verb forms with these enclitics generally indicate 
disrespect. -ata is suffixed to an imperative form when a male 
is addressed and -ati when a female is addressed. No doubt 
there are occasions when -ata and ati are used while speaking 
to one's dear ones and sometimes to small boys and girls in 
general. But in such instances usually these enclitics are 
followed by terms of endearment (such as tampi ‘younger 
brother’, tankacci ‘younger sister’ or other pet terms like 
iraacaa king’ and iraacaatti queen’). Otherwise, depending on 
the social status (family prestige, education, wealth, caste, etc.) 
of the addressed, the use of these enclitics alone without the 
terms of endearment is considered offensive. 


There is yet another suffix, namely -a, which marks high 
respect. An imperative verb with this marker takes the form 
naam ‘you' (high respect) for its subject. cey + a becomes ceyya 
“your honour do’. In form this is identical with infinitive form: 
ceyya to do'. This high respect marker sometimes freely varies 
with -avum. Example: cey + avum becomes ceyyavum ‘your: 
honour do’. These forms are used by persons of low caste group 
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while addressing persons of high caste group.* To be more 
explanatory, this form is used for addressing either a Brahman 
priest, Veelaala or a Sanyaasin. Generally an uneducated 
Veelaala member adopts this form while speaking to a 
Brahman priest or a Sanyaasin. Kooviyaas, Pallaas, Nalavaas 
and Paraiyaas also adopt this form but only while addressing 
a Brahman priest, a Veelaala or a Sanyaasin. A Brahman will 
have no occasion to use this form anywhere. 


Respect is also indicated by the addition of -um after any 
sentence, even after a substantive sentence. -um has a variant, 
namely -aakkum. Examples: ceyyiraanum or ceyyiraanaakkum 
‘he is doing’, itu vettilaiyum or itu vettilaiyaakkum ‘this is 
betel'. Respect expressed by this marker is for the person 
addressed and not for the person or thing talked about. This - 
um is more or less like the suffix -ika frequently used in the 
spoken Tamil of Madras State. But the usage of utterances 
with the suffix -um in final position is restricted only to the 
speech of the uneducated whereas -nka is used in Madras 
State by all, whether educated or uneducated. 


2.2 Finite verb pronominal suffixes 


There are also gradations in the use of pronominal 
terminations in the second and third person finite forms 
according to different social levels. -aay.as a second person 
pronominal termination is chosen if there is no question of any 
formal respect: nii connaay ‘you told’. If medial respect is 
meant the choice is -iir. niir conniir ‘you told’. The use of 
-iinkal freely varying with -iyal with reference to any 
individual indicates respect; but if many are referred to, it 
indicates plurality: conniinkal~conniyal ‘you (singular) said’. 
-aan and -aal are used respectively as third person 
non-honorific masculine and third person non-honorific 
feminine: avan connaan ‘he said’, aval connaal ‘she said’. -aar 
is for the third person masculine honorific: avar connaar “he 
said’. -aa is for the third person feminine honorific: avaa 
connaa ‘she said’. The use of the neuter singular pronominal 
termination is extended to indicate medial respect and in such 
contexts the subject of a sentence will be atu irrespective of 
masculine or feminine gender: atu colliccutu “he or she said’. 
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In all these there is concord between the subject and the 
predicate in the markers of social levels. 


-an occurs with imperative forms as a marker of 
politeness. The usage of this marker is not restricted to any 
particular social group. When a person wants to be polite in his 
address he uses it.'As shown earlier, cey is a simple command 
form: but ceyyan is a polite command form. Similarly 
ceyyuman and ceyyunkalan or ceyyunkoovan are respectively 
polite medial respect and polite honorific forms. 


2.8 Pronouns 


The distinction between the pronouns nii, niir and 
niinkal of the second person in certain social situations seems 
to be fading away slowly, especially in the speech of the 
(English?) educated. A stage has come when some of the 
educated prefer to address their wives and even their small 
babies as niinkal or niir instead of nii which is considered 
derogatory. Perhaps they feel that their children should not 
learn the usage of the form nii at least till they come to an age 
when they can understand the social status of individuals in 
the society. Parents are often embarassed when a child utters _ 
nii to a visitor or to a friend.® The use of the pronoun naam in 
the second person singular marks high respect for the 
addressed. What was said earlier for the cey + a>ceyya type of 
forms indicating high respect holds good in the case of the 
usage of the pronoun naam also. In Indian spoken Tamil naam: 
is used by all frequently as a first person inclusive plural form 
whereas in Jaffna it is only a second person singular honorific 
form occurring only in a restricted context. 


Till very recently some of the low caste groups did not 
have any occasion to use niir or niinkal (in singular) since they 
used only nii on all occasions, even when they spoke among 
themselves. We cannot say that niir and niinkal were unknown 
to them. The use of nii by them is tolerated even by the high 
caste group, for nii was always followed or preceded by certain 
special terms of address used by different caste groups while 
addressing the high caste people. For instance the Kooviyaas 
use the special terms kamakkaaran for men and 
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kamakkaaricci for women of the Veelaala caste. The Nalava 
and the Palla caste groups use the terms nayinaar for men and 
naacciyaar for women of the Veelaala caste. Even when they 
speak of a Veelaala in the third person the special term is used 
as in Kantaiyaa nayinaar connaar “Kandiah said’. Another 
special term of address in their speech is pillai and this is used 
by them only when they address a Kooviya male. This term is 
used along with the name of a Kooviyaa as in Kantaiyaa pillai. 
Similarly the Paraiyaas use the terms nayintai or tantikai for 
men and utaicci for women of the Veelaala group. But today 
due to the upward mobility of the low status group’ towards the 
high status or prestige group a good deal of change has taken 
place in the behavioural patterns of the people. Now in many 
villages they prefer to use niinkal alone or niinkal plus another 
formal address term aiyaa instead of nii plus the traditional 
special address terms. aiyaa is a formal address term used by 
all to address their superiors irrespective of caste difference. 
The term aiyaa may be said to be equivalent to ‘sir’ in English. 


2.4 Aspecific respect form 


A specific form, namely aal, is used with nouns taking 
the suffix -kaar. The use of this form, too, denotes medial 
respect. Suppose one speaks about a milk-man in his presence 
as paalkaaran. He will be offended, because -an denotes 
‘disrespect. The speaker may not wish to show respect for a 
milk-man by using the honorific suffix -ar. Therefore 
paalkaaraal is used as something intermediary. between 
respect and disrespect. In the case of a woman another form, 
namely manici, is used as in paalkaara manici, literally ‘milk- 
woman’, instead of paalkaari, the use of which may offend her. 
In all these contexts the finite verb is in the neuter singular as 
in paalkaaraal pookutu ‘milk-man is going’. : 


2.5 Caste names 


Generally the name of a caste group is not used as a 
term of address. But there are a few caste names like taccan 
‘carpenter’, kollan ‘blacksmith’, tattaan ‘goldsmith’, vannaan 
“dhoby’,. ampattan ‘barber’ for which there are special terms 
of address used by all while addressing them or speaking about 
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them in their presence. These terms are not used by a 
particular caste group as in the case of special terms 
mentioned earlier. Here Veelaalaas, Kooviyaas and even other 
caste gorups use these terms as address forms. aacaariyaar is 
the special term of address for a carpenter, kammaalar is for 
a blacksmith, pattar for a goldsmith, kattaatiyaar for a dhoby 
and pariyaariyaar for a barber.® The suffix -aar or -ar is not 
the same as the honorific suffix used in the third person 
singular. Here the indication is only medial respect. These 
special terms occur even without the final suffix as aacaari, 
kattaati,etc. But they are generally used as contemptuous 
forms, In modern days a dhoby appears to be more pleased if 
he is addressed with an alien word, namely ‘dhoby' rather than 
with native words. Similarly a barber welcomes the word 
‘barber’ rather than the Tamil form pariyaariyaar. Perhaps 
they feel that. words, too, have social stigma and that alien 
words are free from it. 


Certain caste names, for instance Nalava and Paraiya,: 
occur as abusive terms in the speech of high caste group. 
Veelaalaas often use these caste names to abuse each other 
among themselves. 


2.6. Proper names, kinship terms, etc. 


-ar is added to proper names (male names only) ending 
in vowels to indicate respect: Cuppu + ar becomes Cuppar. 
These vowel ending proper names without the additional suffix 
-ar are thought of as indicating only medial respect. -an is 
purposely added to a vowel ending proper name if one wants 
to express contempt or disrespect. Pronouncing a proper name 
ending in -an will be generally considered as showing 
disrespect for the person bearing that name. Parents may have: 
registered their son's name as Tillainaatan and even their son 
may sign and say his name for all purposes as Tillainaatan. 
But yet people hesitate to pronounce his name with a final -an 
for as we noted elsewhere final -an indicates disrespect 
Therefore speakers substitute -an with -ar which mark 
respect. Tillainaatan becomes Tillainaatar in their speech. 
Similarly proper names ending in a bilabial nasal take -tt plus 
-aar to denote respect.’ -aar is the honorific marker. 
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Ponnampalam becomes Ponnampalattaar. A few proper names. 
like Celvarattinam are common names for males and females. 
Yet such names: can take the honorific marker only when 
occurring as male names. These gradations of respect can be 
further illustrated with the following examples: 


Disrespect Medial respect Respect 
Cuppan Cuppu Cuppar 
Cellappan Cellappaa Cellappar 
Cuvaaminaatan Cuvaaminaati Cuvaaminaatar 


Kurunaatan Kurunaati Kurunaatar 


These differences are evident in some of the kinship, 
terms also. These are also used according to the status of the 


addressed. 


annan annai annar ‘elder brother' 


koppan koppu koppar “your father’ 


kottaan  —------ kottaar ‘your brother-in-law’ 
konnan konnai i konnar ‘your elder brother’ 
tampiyan tampi tampiyar younger brother' 


Even in some of the borrowings ‘from other languages 
these gradations are found. A few examples are as follows: 


ciraapan ciraappu ciraappar ‘shroiff 
iicippattan ificippattu ificippattar ‘inspector’ 
kilaakkan kilaakku kilaakkar ‘clerk’ 
maneeccan maneeccu maneeccar “manager' 


mekkaanikkan meekkaanikku mekkaanikkar ‘mechanic’ 


In Tamil one comes across two or three kinship terms 
denoting a particular relationship and the usage of a particular 
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term among them sometimes marks the social status of the 
speaker and the addressed. For instance ammaa, aacci and 
aattai are terms used for addressing one's mother. Now ammaa 
has become the commonest and the prestige form. aacci is still 
a prevalent form but not common, at least among the educated, 
and it has no prestige. aattai is considered derogatory, at least 
by the high caste group because it was till recently the 
commonest form of address among the low caste group. An 
uncle may be addressed as ammaan or maamaa. The younger 
generation seems to adopt the term maamaa as elegant in 
preference to ammaan. 


Kinship terms such as appaa or appu “father', akkaa 
“elder sister’, annai ‘elder brother’, aacci ‘mother' (or 
sometimes “grandmother'), tampi “younger brother’, tankacci 
“younger sister’, peetti “grandmother' are. used even when 
addressing non-relatives. Here age of the addressed is the 
deciding factor in the choice of a kinship term. But appaa is 
used for addressing one's equals also. Really all these are used 
as address terms indicating intimacy or politeness. In Indian 
Tamil ammaa is used as a polite address term to any female 
young or old. No young girl in Jaffna seems to welcome ammaa 
as an informal address term. They prefer other terms like 
akkaa ‘elder sister' or tankacci ‘younger sister’. However 
ammaa is used as a formal term of address in offices and 
elsewhere. 


3. Conclusion 


It would be rather difficult to predict how the soicety 
here will, in years to come, recognize these social levels. 
However, a kind of conflict between tradition and modern 
spirit appears to have developed in the present generation and 
the tendency of the modern youth appears to be in favour of 
giving up some (especially pertaining to status based on caste), 
if not all, of these social levels. 


NOTES 


1. Iam grateful to James W.Gair for some of his observations 
on the first draft of this paper. 


12 
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2. This analysis, while based mainly on the village of Myliddy, 
includes materials from other parts of Jaffna. 


3. -y- can be explained by a familiar morphophonemic rule in 
Tamil. 
ve 
4, Brahmans and Veelaalaas (also said as Vellaalaas) are here 
referred to as high caste groups. All other caste groups are 
referred to as low caste groups. But further classification, at 
least a broad one, is necessary for the low caste group. All 
low castes can be grouped into two: touchables and 
untouchables. Ampattaas (barbers), Pallaas (toddy tappers, 
tree climbers, agricultural labourers), Nalavaas (toddy 
tappers, tree climbers), and Paraiyaas (funeral drummers) 
are the untouchables. Even today they are not permitted to 
enter a few famous Hindu temples in Jaffna. On account of 
this in recent times there was vigorous agitation for the 
privilege of entering all temples and there were even court 
cases against temple authorities preventing them from 
entering temples. Among the touchables, Kooviyaas (those 


who serve Veelaalaas during ceremonies, social functions. 


and agricultural work) form the highest caste group because 
a Veelaalaa male or female can dine in their houses but 
never elsewhere. In some villages the blacksmiths and the 
carpenters form a single interdining and intermarrying 
caste. Carpenters, blacksmiths and goldsmiths may be 
grouped together roughly as holding the same status in 
society. Washermen form a separate group. For more 
information on caste in Jaffna see Michael Banks, Caste in 
Jaffna, Aspects of Caste in South India, Ceylon and North- 
West Pakistan, pp.61-77, Cambridge University Press 
(1960). 


5. But in modern poetry nii in the second person and avan in 
the third person are used to refer to any person, even if he 
_is great. 


odes 
6. An indigenous medical practioner is also known and 
addressed as pariyaariyaar. 


7. -tt- is an empty morph which can be explained by a familiar 
morphophonemic rule in Tamil. 


CASTE AND LANGUAGE 
IN JAFFNA SOCIETY! 


1. Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to correlate caste’ and 
language in the Jaffna Hindu Tamil society. This study is 
mainly based on data collected from a few sample villages in 
the Jaffna peninsula where the political and economic 
ascendancy of the VeLLaaLaas (land-lords) was very dominant 
in the recent past.’ . 


2. Caste names and substitutes 


As to social contexts a particular caste may convey 
several ‘notions' to members of other castes, especially to the . 
high groups. These ‘notions’ are reflected by the caste names 
themselves. Caste names thus carry a lot of social and 
emotional content accumulated through the ages; and they 
portray the social order of rural living. As such, except in the 
Brahmin (priests)'and VeLLaaLa communities one becomes 
very sensitive to his caste name and his caste name is almost 
a taboo for him. A non-Brahmin and a non-VeLLaaLa will 
seldom mention his caste name unhesitatingly; nor would he 
welcome it being said in public by others. 


Probably as a result of this taboo address terms 
distinct from reference terms (caste names) developed for 
certain castes. It is not clear as to why such address terms are 
found for certain castes only but not for all. Some of these 
address terms used as titles following personal names by 
people of older generation engaged in traditional occupation 
are not welcome to youngsters today because these titles are 
caste revealing. 
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Adding of caste titles after one's personal name is very 
common among Brahmins. They do add these titles to 
emphasize their caste. Brahmin males both priests and others 
engaged in public professions, suffix titles such as aiyar, 
kurukkaL, sarmaa, saastri, etc. to their personal names. The 
choice depends on rank and lineage. 


With regard to VeLLaaLaas only a handful of them 
suffix the title piLLai to their personal names as caste title. 
The title piLLai has now almost lost its significance as a caste 
title because certain other castes also have begun to use it with 
their personal names. At the beginning castes next to 
VeLLaaLaas in the descending order used this title probably 
to ascend in social esteem but for a very long time this usage 
did not diffuse to untouchables. Even today the use of piLLai 
as part of personal name is very rare among rural 
untouchables. : 


Carpenters were another lot who used the caste title 
aacaariyaar with their personal names. Today the use of the 


title aacaariyaar with personal names is gradually waning 


even among professionalists. 


In the recent past these titles were used only with male 
names. Probably at a very early period caste titles occurred 
with female names too. Consider names like 
TheivaanaipiLLai, NaaccipiLLai, etc. ~ 


Paradoxically youngsters have today adopted a 
different attitude when borrowed words are used as address 


terms. A young barber prefers to be addressed with the 


English word ‘barber’ rather than by the native word 
pariyaariyaar. Similarly to a young washer-man the term 
dhoby is more welcome than the native term KaTTaaTiyaar. 


Perhaps these alien forms are looked upon by them as free’ 


from the traditional social stigma that usually accompanies the 
native forms. 


As mention of low caste names became an offensive: 
verbal behaviour in some social contexts, high caste members’ 


framed substitutes (originally used as contemptuous pejorative 
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terms?) for most low caste names. It is interesting to see the 
bases on which these substitutes have been framed. Usually 
the name of an item commonly used in performing one's 
traditional occupation is used as a substitute for his caste 
name. For example, if one were a barber his caste is referred 
to as katti-k-kuuTu ‘box of barber's instruments’ instead of the 
actual caste name, AmpaTTar. Canku ‘conch’, meeLam ‘drum’, 
eeRu peTTi ‘basket for taking toddy which a toddy drawer 
carries about his waist while engaged in tree tapping’ are 
further examples of substitutes used for caste names such as 
PaNTaaram (minor priests or conch blowers), NaTTuvar 
(temple musicians) and NaLavar (tree climbers). Another way 
of substituting a caste name is by referring to the main action 
in the traditional occupation of a caste. Thus the term 
cankuuti ‘one who blows a conch’ is used for the caste name 
PaNTaaram, because PaNTaaram's traditional occupation is 
conch blowing. Similarly the caste name of a goldsmith is 
referred to as kaatu kutti one who makes a hole in the ear (for ° 
wearing ear stud)' instead of the caste name taTTaar. 
Substitutes such as these exist for other caste names too. A 
third way of referring to a caste is to make use of an address 
term usually used by a particular low caste members to 
address the high caste members. The terms nayinaar and 
naacciyaar are used by NaLavaas and PaLLaas to address men 
and women of VeLLaaLa caste, respectively. A VeLLaaLa may 
in turn refer to someone's caste as nayinaar or naacciyaar to 
indicate that he or she belongs to either NaLava or PaLLa 
caste. A fourth way is to use the literal or near literal English 
translation of a caste name. For instance, if one belongs to the 
fisher caste (called Karaiyaar in Tamil) his caste is referred to. 
by the English word ‘insoluble’; because the fisher caste name 
in Tamil can also be taken literally as the third person human 
negative form of the Tamil verb karai ‘dissolve’. Similarly 
Mukkiyar caste, a subcaste of the fisher caste is referred to by 
the English word ‘important’ because in Tamil the nominal 
form mukkiyam means ‘important’. Here the caste name 
Mukkiyar has been purposely taken as a form derived from the 
word mukkiyam, even though semantically the two are 
unrelated. Further the first syllabic letter of a caste name is 
also used as a substitute. The Tamil term used to refer to the 
syllabic letter koo, namely, koovannaa, stands for Kooviyar 
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caste (those who serve VeLLaaLaas during ceremonies, social 
functions and agricultural work); taanaa referring to the 
syllabic letter ta stands for taccar caste (carpenters). A recent 
development of this usage is to use the names of certain 
natural elements whose abbreviations in scientific terminology 
are similar to the first. letter of a caste name. In scientific 
terminology k stands for potassium; k is the first letter in the 
caste name Kooviyar. Both k's are associated and a person 
belonging to the Kooviyar caste is sometimes referred to as 
‘potassium’. For instance, kantayyaa oru potasiam means 
*Kandiah belongs to the Kooviyar caste’. 


3. Puns are also made on certain caste names either for 
amusement among high caste groups or for irritating low 
castes. Arumuka Navalar, a Tamil scholar of repute, once 
purposely chose the Tamil verb form karai ‘make noise, say, 
utter, dissolve' when he had to say “fisher folk said...’ in some 
context of a court case against some Karaiyaar. He remarked 
"Karaiyaar Karaintanar" which could mean either ‘fisher folk 
said’ or ‘those who won't get dissolved got dissolved' (literally). 
As said earlier the inflected verb form (negative) karaiyaar 
means “people who won't get dissolved’. Certainly the use of 
the pun here was to irritate the fisher folk. 


Words having somewhat similar sounds of a caste 
name are also used at times by high caste youths to insult or 
irritate low caste youths. The author had a chance to hear a 
student of a secondary school belonging to a high caste put a 
question to another belonging to the goldsmith caste, ancum 
ancaraiyum ettinay?, “how much does five and five and a half 
make?'. The obvious answer in Tamil is pattare' ten and a 
half. A modern youth of the goldsmith caste will be very 
sensitive to the term pattare because traditionally the address 
term for a goldsmith is patter. In speech the form pattare 
sounds almost identical with the vocative form of pattar. 


Caste names are also used as abusive terms. A high 
caste person may refer to another member of his caste by a low 
caste name in provoked situations. A low caste member also 
uses his caste name to refer to another of his caste to demean 
him further. The author had heard NaLavaas and Paraiyaas 
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referring to their own kinsmen by their caste names under 
provocation. 


Also one comes across contexts where certain caste 
names or phrases like kiiL caati “low caste’ being used by 
members of high castes to refer to themselves in order to 
indicate their humbleness or modesty*. Referring to oneself as 
belonging to a lower-caste than the addressed is a mode of 
verbalizing respect indirectly to the addressed. For instance, 
when a Brahmin or a VelLLaaLa or any other touchable low 
caste refers to himself as a Paraiya (funeral drummer) he 
either means to be humble or to verbalize respect to the 
addressed. But on the other hand, note that when one refers to 
another by a caste name lower than the caste of the referred, 
it is definitely to insult him. Such a reference is beyond doubt 
provocative. 


Caste names are also used as modifiers in describing 
filthy language (speech) of an individual, poor - socio - 
economic position of a person, bad nature, qualities or 
character of a person. Such modifications: are also made to 
some animal names in order to indicate aversion in them. Thus 
one often hears expressions such as NaLa paasay “NaLa 
speech’, Parai paasay ‘pariah speech’ to refer to filthy talk. 
Usually the backward untouchables freely resort to filthy 
language in their day to day conversations and hence the use 
of such caste names to modify filthy language used by any one 
irrespective of his own caste. The selection of a caste name to 
modify such filthy talk depends on the quantity of filth used at 
a time. The greater.the amount of filth the more the selection 
of caste name goes down the descending order. 


Further, a low caste name and the word koolam 
‘appearance’ are used in juxtaposition to refer to the untidiness 
or shabbiness of a person. For instance, recently when a don 
came to a wedding shabbily dressed another don referred to his 
appearance as Parai-k-koolam. Similarly one could hear 
phrases such as NaLak koolam, PaL koolam, etc. A low caste 
name followed by the word ciiviyam “life' is used to describe 
the low means of livelihood of a person. A low caste name and 
the word kuNam ‘character’ are conjoined to describe degrees 
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of mean qualities of a person. Mean and low qualities of . 


certain animals and birds are also characterized by modifying 
their names with caste names, For example Parai naay ‘pariah 
dog’. 


For generations certain characteristic qualities have 
been attributed to a few castes and as such certain caste 
names are used today idiomatically to mean certain typical 
qualities. For instance, PaNTaarams are generally considered 
over-avaricious for food stuff and other things. They go around 
Hindu homes on certain days in a month collecting food stuff 
and other things. They are never satisfied with what they get. 
Always they ask for more. So today the caste name 
PaNTaaram is also used to refer to a specific quality. An 
expression like kantayyaa oru PaNTaaram means “Kandiah is 
over-avaricious'. 


A fraction, namely arai ‘half, is used along with a 
caste name to indicate the caste of a person whose parents 
belong to different castes. An individual cannot have kinsmen 
in two different castes at the same time but it does appear that 
in some exceptional cases an individual may start life in one 
caste and end in another. A child born to parents who belong 
to different castes is usually considered as belonging half to his 
father's caste and half to his mother's caste. But in actual 
description arai half is usually added to the lower of the two 
castes involved. Thus, if one's father is a VeLLaaLa and 
mother a Kooviya, their child's caste is arai Kooviyar half 
Kooviyar’, On the other hand, people also speak of muLu plus 
a caste name, for emphasis, when one's father and mother 
belong to the same caste. One often hears expressions like 
muLu NaLavar “full NaLavaas', muLu Kooviyar “full Kooviyar', 
etc. 


4. New names for traditional caste names 


Castes are related to certain traditional occupations. So 
mention of a caste name reveals its occupation; similarly 
mention of one's traditional occupation reveals his caste. In 
spite of acute unemployment problems people are reluctant to 
do certain types of jobs because they are associated with 
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certain castes. In order to get over this social barrier and to 
encourage people to take to occupation irrespective of caste, 
there had been a trend in recent times to coin new terms 
thought to be more dignified and elevated to refer to 
traditional occupations. For instance, carpentry was earlier 
confined to a particular caste, taccar, and the work was called 
taccu veelay. Today there is a drive to call carpentry in Tamil 
mara veelay ‘wood work' and the people doing it mara veelay 
aakkaL ‘people doing wood work' instead of the old term. 
Similarly, fishing which was confined to a specific caste, is now 
called, kaTal toLil, literally ‘sea work'. Thése are attempts to 
get rid of the caste stigma associated with caste names. 


The term harijan literally ‘born of God' introduced by 
Mahatma Gandhi in an attempt to raise the condition and self 
esteem of untouchables in India is not so popular in usage 
among the Tamils in Sri Lanka. Instead terms such as eLiya 
caati makkaL “poor or mean caste people’, kiiL caati makkaL 
“lower caste people’ and taaLttappaTTa makkaL ‘depressed 
caste people’ are in current usage. A term coined recently and 
perhaps first used by untouchables themselves namely 
ciRupaaNmai tamiLar translated into Sri Lanka English as 
minority Tamils was first restricted to newspapers and 
subsequently has gained entry into the spoken idiom as well’. 
Coining of this term was sociolinguistically and politically 
motivated. 


5. Caste and personal names, kinship terms, etc. 


Until about two decades ago personal names were overt 
means of caste identification (mostly high versus untouchable) 
and played an important part in one's decision to extend or 
withhold respectful linguistic terms to an addressee. A general 
linguistic characteristic of personal names among untouchables 
was that the names were very short, not being more than 
trisyllabic. Male names invariably ended in -n. Colour terms, 
terms indicating height, terms referring to demons were the 
favourite selections for personal names. Male names like 
Karuppan (karuppu “black'), KaTTaiyan (kaTTai ‘short'), 
Muniyan (muni demon’) and female names like Karuppi, Puuti 
(puutam “demon') may be cited as examples. 
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Some archaic names discarded by the high caste for a 
certain period became very common among untouchables. 
Names like VaLLi, Murukan, Kantan are relatively old and are 
full of cultural and religious connotations. In the recent past 
these names were an index to one's low status caste wise. As 
such low caste groups gradually gave up these names and 
preferred certain names popular among high castes. On the 
other hand, the high castes knowing the trend among 
untouchables and also perhaps realizing the cultural 
importance of such names gradually reverted to them. Today 
it has become a fashion among high castes to have very short 
names, especially for females. 


Low caste members doing traditional occupations in 
villages generally hesitate to call high caste people, even a 
child, by their personal names. Name calling by a low caste is 
thus an insult. But on the other hand even a child of the high 
caste can call an elderly.low untouchable by his name. 


Use of certain kin terms commonly used in addressing 
non-kin also reflect caste hierarchy. For instance, the younger 
sibling terms like tampi ‘younger brother’ and tankacci 
“younger sister’ are used towards persons who are of equal or 
higher caste. Note that these are never used if an addressee 
belongs to a lower caste than the speaker. Usage of certain 
kinship terms such as aattai ‘mother' also reveals the caste as 
low. 


Across caste only one caste, namely the Kooviyar uses. 
fictive kinship terms to address VeLLaaLaas. Kooviyaas use 
‘the terms aNNai ‘elder brother’ and akkaa “elder sister' if the 
addressees are not very senior to them in age (otherwise the 
terms are kamakkaaRan and kamakkaaRicci) and tampi 


‘younger brother' and tankacci ‘younger sister’ if the. 


addressees are younger than they. 


Until recently some of the main streets in the Jaffna 
town had names based on caste that were dominant either 
along the streets or in their vicinity. Recently caste complexes 
have sought replacement of these names. But the older 
generation still continues to use the old names based on caste. 
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Examples are taTTaa teru’goldsmith street’, ceeNiya teru 
“weavers street’. 


The different areas in a village where low caste groups 


live are called by the relevant caste name plus kaTavai 


“parrier®. In rural areas different castes live a little separated 
from others. The village habitation area is thus roughly 
divided into as many units as there are castes in the village. 
For instance, even today people speak of Kooviyar kaTavai, 
taccar kaTavai and Paraiyar kaTavai. For early Tamil society 
there is some evidence that this physical separation of caste 
living units is paralleled by proliferation of differentiating 
names for such units’. The present usage of caste name plus 
kaTavai is perhaps a remnant of the old social structure. 


Until the beginning of the sixties different words were 
used in some villages to refer to the houses of untouchables 
and those of other castes : kuTicai was used to refer to a house 
of an untouchable and viiTu for that of others’. 


6. Caste and language structure 


The performance of certain: caste occupations are 
denoted by specific verb forms when the action is done by the 
same caste member; but on the other hand if the same action 
was performed by a member of another caste certain other verb 
forms are used to describe that action. For instance, the verb 
veLu ‘wash clothes’ is chosen to describe the action of washing 
clothes only if the performer belongs to the washer-man caste; 
otherwise verb forms such as alacu, alampu, kaLuvu and tooy 
are used. 


A low untouchable usually hesitates to interrogate a 
high caste member. So he seldom uses the interrogative 
marker .while speaking to high caste people. When 
interrogation becomes absolutely necessary he usually replaces 
the interrogative marker by aakkum ‘probably’. A question like 
ippa niinkaL pooRinkaLaa ‘are you going now’ will be changed 
to ippa niinkaL pooRiinkaL aakkum ‘probably you are going 
now’. 
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The importance of age factor in choosing an appropriate 
lingusite form for particular address and referential functions 
is nullified if the speaker belongs to a higher caste than the 
addressee in a rural context where the majority of the people 
are engaged in their traditional occupations. In certain 
specifiable social contexts caste factor among other social 
variables conditioning the use of second person pronominal: 


forms is a good example. Pronouns display remarkable. 


variations across cast ”. 
7. Conclusion 


In concluding. it may be said that the man_ has 
awakened. He has a sense. of human equality and humanity. 
He is for better change. Sooner or later we may miss if not all 
of the sociolinguistic correlates recorded herein. They are on 
the verge of dying out. 


NOTES 
1. Iam grateful to James W.Gair for his encouragement. A 
brief discussion with him helped me to rearrange and 


restate some of the ideas: 


2. Caste in Jaffna may be broadly divided into two as high 


and low. Brahmins (called PiraamaNar in Tamil) and. 


VeLLaaLaas are high and all others are low. Of the two 


high castes VeLLaaLaas usually assert a higher rank than: 


the Brahmins. In Sri Lanka Brahmins are usually 
employed by the VeLLaaLaas to perform rituals in temples 
owned and managed by the latter. The difference that a 


VeLLaaLa shows to a Brahmin is to his position as priest, 


rather than to his caste. All low castes can be further 
grouped into two: touchables and untouchables. Tradition 
permits the touchables to enter Hindu temples, residential 
houses and eating houses of the high castes but not the 
untouchables. Untouchables are believed to cause pollution. 
For more information on caste in Jaffna see Michael Banks, 
Caste in Jaffna. Aspects of Caste in South India, Ceylon: 
and North-West Pakistan, pp.61-77, Cambridge University. 
Press (1960). 
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3. Sample villages selected for study are Myliddy, Puttur and 
Kaitadi. 


4, Even in early Tamil society Saiva devotees of high caste 
had referred to themselves as belonging to the lowest in the 
caste hierarchy to indicate their humbleness in their 
worship to God. On_ several occasions Saint 
Maanikkavaacakar referred to himself as a Pulaiya 
(washer- man for Paraiyaas). See hymns in Tiruvaacakam. 


5. Tamils are a minority in Sri Lanka. Untouchables consider 
themselves as a minority among Tamils and hence the term 
“minority Tamils’, caste wise. 


6. The nominal form kaTavai is derived from the verb kaTa 
“cross over'. Probably caste name plus kaTavai had the 
sense of crossing over a (social) barrier or boundary to 
reach a lew caste habitation. Today kaTavai plus a caste 
name refers to a distinct residential area where all the 
inhabitants are members of one caste, 


7. Consider forms such as ceeri ‘street, quarters of pariahs', 
‘paaTam “streets of herdsmen’, kuppam ‘small village of 
fishermen’, kumpay ‘settlement especially of pancamas', 
pakkam ‘village of kuRavaas', etc. 


8. Such lexical differences are attested in other Dravidian 
languages, too : mane ‘coorg house’, paLLi “house of 
Pulaiya’, budi “hut of toddy-tapper', padi “hut of jurumba’. 
Malayalam : illam ‘house of Nambudri Brahmin’, viiTu 
“house especially of Nayar or Janmi’. For details see 
Murray: B.Emeneau, The Indian Linguistic Area Revisited, 
International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics, January 
1974, Kerala, India. 


9. For details see Karunatillake, W.S., and Suseendirarajah, 
S., Pronouns of Address in Tamil and Sinhalese : A 
Sociolinguistic Study, International Journal of Dravidian 
Linguistics, January 1975, Kerala, India. 


RELIGION AND LANGUAGE 
IN JAFFNA SOCIETY: 


1. Introduction 


An attempt is made in this paper to describe broadly the 
attitudes adopted by different religious groups towards the 
Tamil language from time to time in the past, and to study the 
general impact of religions and languages closely connected 
with religions on the Tamil language, and to point out briefly 
the correlates between religious differences and differences in 
language use in the Jaffna society.. The reactions of these 
religious groups to each other's use of Tamil are also briefly 
outlined. A study of this nature, it is hoped, will ‘throw much 
light on the social working of language in communities and on 
its functions both as.a unifier and as a diversifier of social 


groups’.” 


The people in the Jaffna society fall into four groups on 
the basis of religious beliefs and practices, namely Hindus 
(Saivites), Christians (Protestants (P)) Christians (Catholic 
(C)), and Muslims. An overwhelming majority, about 98% of 
the total population in the Jaffna peninsula, is dominantly 
Tamil speaking and belongs to either of. two ethnic groups : 
Tamil or Muslim. Tamils are either Hindus or Christians. They 
generally believe that their ancestors migrated to Sri Lanka 
from different parts of South India several centuries ago. 
Muslims follow Islam and they generally take pride in claiming 
descent from the early Arab settlers. It is likely that some of 
them descended from the early converts to Islam in South 
India. Numerically Hindus are the largest group; Christians, 
the majority of whom are Catholics, come second and the 
Muslims third. 
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All these four groups are marked by distinctive features 
of their own. They live and interact socially as different 
communities, _religio and culture being the chief 
differentiating factors: Bécial interaction among these groups 
is relatively impersonal. Interaction in intimate family contexts 
of the kind which is usually characterised by free, unguarded | 
give and take is quite rare. Group interpenetration is seldom 
promoted. The reservation in intergroup interaction is at its 
height’ between Muslims and non-Muslims. Of these four 
groups solidarity and group identity are transparently 
noticeable among Christians and Muslims who are organised 
and well knit in their religion and Culture. 


2. Tamil language in religio-cultural setting 


Today all these four groups in Jaffna have Tamil as their 
first language’. Yet the religious and cultural differences: 
among them have caused marked differences in the use of the 
Tamil language; some of these differences, as we will see later, 
having been subjected to variations from time to time 
depending on several factors such as political domination of 
foreign powers, western influence, value systems that prevailed 
in the society, etc. Language considered sacred from the point 
of religion and foreign languages that were used for 
introducing and implanting new cultures and religions in the. 
midst of Tamils who already had a traditional religion ands 
culture also effected indelible marks on the uses of the Tamil 
language among these groups. 


Language is a part. of culture. The introduction of new 
cultures into an old one created a new sociocultural situation 
for the functioning of Tamil and it was a challenge indeed. 
especially when the Hindu community with its original cultures 
and religious-biased uses of Tamil existed by the side of the 
new communities that were emerging forth. Early Christian 
missionaries and Tamil Christians had to use Tamil in a new 
context to express Christian concepts which were new and 
alien to Tamil, and also perhaps had to differ from Saivites in’ 
the employment of Tamil in an attempt to mark and establish. 
their identity and solidarity as a different religious group and: 
also to impress their loyalty to a new faith. As a means of 
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strengthening their religion and culture, the Christian 
missionaries forbade several things inclusive of a few 
Hindu-biased linguistic uses. Several important social and 
other factors would have had them adopt a different view of 
the Tamil language based on the new religio-cultural forces 
affecting their life. Broadly speaking, in the course of time all 
these resulted in the formation of what is today called: 
Christian Tamil. On the other hand, Muslims except the 
converts, had to adopt, learn and use a new language 
sometimes using the Arabic alphabet to write Tamil 
expressions in the style which was later commonly known as 
Arabic’ Tamil’. Jaffna Muslims remained monolinguals 
speaking Tamil, Tamil began functioning in a new 
religio-cultural setting in the Muslim community. 
Religio-cultural distance of the Muslims from other groups 
helped them to adopt Tamil in a rather peculiar and exclusive 
manner. : 


In common parlance people differentiate Tamil on the 
basis of religio-culture as Tamil, Paatiri-t-tamil (or Christian 
Tamil), and Coonaka-t-tamil (or Muslim Tamil). The first: 
category denotes Tamil, both spoken and written, as used by 
the Hindus; note that the term remains without any attribute. 
The second originally indicated Tamil as used by the western 
missionaries as well as.the native clergy. Later its reference 
was extended to cover the Tamil language as used by the 
Christian elite who almost adopted English as their first: 
language. The third indicates the Tamil variety as used by the: 
Muslims. 


The term Paatiri-t-tamil or Christian Tamil does not in' 
any way hurt the feelings of the Christians for they themselves 
acknowledge that the Tamil they use is different being 
subjected to western influence®. However, they have a sense of: 
shame for they are aware that others, especially the Saivites, : 
look down on that variety and make fun of it. 
Meenakshisundaran has observed that it was Arumuga’ 
Navalar, a great scholar. from Jaffna, who made the early 
Tamil translation of the Bible free from the grab of Christian’ 
Tamil’. According to him, it too otherwise would have been’ 
subjected to ridicule. On the other hand, the term 
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Coonaka-t-tamil is not welcome to Muslims and it is seldom 
used by them to refer to the variety of Tamil they use. It is 
only used and received by the non-Muslims, both Saivites and 
Christians in a derogatory sense. In recent times there has 
been a move among the Muslim elite to gain popularity for the 
use of a term considered more elegant, namely Islamic Tamil. 
However it does not seem to cover their ordinary speech but 
only literary writings. 


From time to time the language attitudes and language 
loyalties of these groups have changed on account of changes 
in their religious and cultural outlook and also in certain social 
situations due to factors such as politics and prestige. The 
mode of employing language to give expression to contradicting 
cultures and value systems based on religion continues to 
differ to this day in varying degrees among these groups. 


3. Differences in language attitudes 


Now let us focus upon the attitudes of these religious 
groups towards the Tamil language. : 


Saivites view Tamil in a religious concern and 
consequently their attitudes towards Tamil differed and 
continue to differ from those of other religious groups. From 
olden days a close association had been established both in 


‘serious and in popular view between Tamil and Saivism, 


though Tamil has had close connections with a few other 
religions, too, in South India. No doubt, from the point of time, 
both Tamil and Saivism have co-existed consistently in the 
Tamil society in Jaffna and in India for centuries that cannot 
be counted for any other religion that has been linked with 
Tamil. This innate understanding of the co-existence and 
co-functioning of Tamil with Saivism, among other factors, had 
perhaps made the Tamils, especially in the Jaffna society, 
believe from generation to generation that Tamil means 
Saivism and Saivism means Tamil. When the author in his 
investigations put a question to several villagers as to what 
their religion was, their prompt answer was ‘Tamil’, meaning 
Saivism. To a cross question about the religion of certain 
known Christians (P) in a village, their answer was “inkliisu' 
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‘English’, meaning Christianity. For these villagers Tamil 
language and culture cannot be anything other than Saivism. 
For them their language does not exist without their religion. 
It is difficult for them to scale religion and language and speak 
of language in terms of secularism. It is rather difficult or even 
impossible for them to forget one and remember the other. 
Tamil language and Saivism are thus for them two sides of the 
same coin, one recalling the other. 


In their assertions of rights and privileges especially 
during the pre-independence. days --- during British rule --- 
Saivites always spoke of Tamil and Saivism with one voice. 
Social, educational, and political leaders and savants like 
Ponnambalam Ramanathan, Ponnambalam Arunachalam and 
Arumuga Navalar are admired to this day for their 
contributions to Tamil language, culture and Saivism. 
Divisions of their contributions on a secular and religious bases 
will not only be one sided for a devout Saivite but artificial and 
unnatural, too. Love for one's traditional language, culture, 
religion and country or region was admired and all these 
aspects of life were viewed as a single unit. It was on the basis 
of this outlook that the Jaffna Tamils during the past decades 
of this century asserted superiority and recognition for the 
variety of Tamil they employed both in speech and writings, for 
their knowledge and practices of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy 
which they fostered and for the general Tamil culture that 
prevailed in Jaffna over those of Tamilnadu in India. In India 
some yielded to these assertions while others refuted and 
rejected them. , 


Children belonging to different religious groups grew up 
in different cultural environments. A child was taught in Saiva 


schools that Lord Siva made the Tamil language and taught it — 


at Podiya Hills in India to sage Agesthiyar who was 
responsible for fostering it by imparting his knowledge of 
‘Tamil to 12 disciples, one of whom is considered the celebrated 
Tamil grammarian, Tolkaappiyar, who wrote the grammatical 
treatise called Tolkaappiyam. A few decades ago this mythical 
story was taught as a fact in lower grades in schools and 


children who grew up in a Saiva environment attributed some - 


kind of divinity, called in Tamil teyva tanmai ‘divine character’ 
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to the Tamil language. All Saivites thought and many continue 
to think of this divinity as the cause for the survival of Tamil 
as a living language. They asserted and even continue to assert 
especially during crucial or momentous times that no one could 
destroy or alienate Tamil because it is divine. 


Love and a kind of reverence for Tamil are kindled in the 
mind of the child even when he is very young. A Saiva child is 
never caused to write any letters in the Tamil alphabet until 
an auspicious ceremony called eeTu tuvakkiratu “initiation to, 
the alphabet’ is ceremoniously performed. This ceremony is; 
mostly a religious one usuaily done in a temple. It is a solemn 
and pious occasion for the child, parents, and other family 
members. When the child reaches a certain age (the age being 
different for males and females) the child is taken to a temple, 
in the village on an auspicious day, the day of Vijayadasami in 
the month of September every year being considered the most. 
auspicious day, and introduced to the Tamil alphabet by the 
chief Brahmin priest of the temple. In the early Hindu society 
Brahmin was the learned caste. So a Brahmin was considered 
the most suitable person to do this task. That tradition still 
goes on. But now sometimes a teacher or a learned person 
other than a Brahmin may also be requested to initiate a child 
to Tamil learning either in a school or at home. When it is 
done in a temple the priest alone does it. The priest after 
performing the puujaa holds the correct hand, namely the right 
hand (the other being considered dirty) and the correct finger 
(second finger) of the child and causes him to write the symbol. 
that stands for God Ganesha so that He would clear all 
obstacles that may arise in his long pursuit of learning and 
academic enterprise. Then the priest says Hari Qom nama, 
ellaam nanraaka, kuru vaaLka, kuruvee tuNai ‘salutation to 
Hari, may everything be good, long live the teacher, teacher 
alone is (my) guide' and asks the child to repeat them. Then. 
the child recites the 12 vowels in Tamil along with the priest 
and writes them with the help of the priest on white rice 
spread on a big tray. At the end-of this ceremony the priest 
gives the child a set of palmyra palm leaves containing the 
Tamil vowels written. Usually the child treasures it for 
sometime and takes it to school too. 
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The child develops a kind of veneration for his teacher 
and the Tamil alphabet that he has learned under him in the 
temple. At home he practices writing them on sand or with a 
piece of chalk on cemented floor or on a slate. Parents usually 
prohibit the child fron stepping on what he writes or erasing 
the written letters with his feet. This prohibition is later 
extended even to cover the domain of printed materials. The 
child is told that if he steps on Tamil writing Saraswathi, 
Goddess of learning, would deprive his learning capacity. The 
child usually listens to several stories that depict the religious 
life and learning of ancient poets or poetesses like Avvaiyaar.’ 
The child is caused to memorize éthical poems composed by 
poets whose religious zeal is very much admired by the society. 
Parents consider reading, writing and learning as holy 
activities and expect the child to be very clean while doing 
them. In other words a child is not allowed to read or write 
anything in the morning without brushing his teeth and 
washing his face. Thus for the Saiva child Tamil language 
learning takes place in a religious atmosphere and obviously 
an intrinsic connection between religion and language 
germinates in the mind of the child very early. 


Further a kind of religious fervour is evidenced when 
Saivites look upon the Tamil language as the Goddess Tamil 
known in Tamil as Tamil taay, literally “Mother Tamil’. This 
concept is perhaps an extension of the concept of the Goddess 
of learning. An average Tamil may mistake the Goddess of 
Tamil for Saraswathi. The concept of a Goddess Tamil beyond 
doubt indicates divine attribution and veneration to the Tamil 
language. But as in the case of the Goddess of learning, there 
is no idol or statue or temple for Goddess Tamil yet. One may 
come across a picture of Goddess Tamil resembling a Hindu 


goddess in some of the early school texts on Tamil language : 


prescribed for lower grades. Scholars have metaphorically 
spoken of the great epics in Tamil as the ornaments of Goddess 
Tamil. Prayers known as Tamil taay vaNakkam are offered to 
Goddess Tamil by Saivites by singing invocatory verses usually 
at the beginning of meeting organized for celebrating the Tamil 


language or Tamil literary activities. Such invocations are. 


usually in the form of eulogy. Subramaniya Bhrathi's verses on 
Tamil language or Sundarampillai's invocatory verses in his 
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dramatic poem, ManoonmaNiyam, are commonly chosen for 
this purpose. Generally no Saivite prays to Goddess Tamil for 
sound knowledge of Tamil language. Such prayers are offered 
to Gods like Ganesha or Goddess Saraswathi. For this purpose 
children commonly recite verses composed by Avvaiyaar or 
Kumarakuruparar. 


The significance of Tamil that stems from religious 
culture differs from group to group. Consequently attitudes 
also differ. Christians and Muslims seldom associate Tamil 
with their religion. This is understandable since their religions 
and cultures are foreign. But certain traits from their religions 
culture have crept into Tamil that have become marks of these 
groups. 


The Christians especially the (P), among whom the 
educated are in a majority, had an emotional attachment for 
English and western culture especially during the days of the 
British rule when the missionaries were active. Most of them 
admired and adopted western culture. Their admiration for 
English language and culture overshadowed their regard for 
Tamil language and culture. The British rule was a factor 
responsible for this situation. Another reason was that the 
Christians in the Jaffna society and perhaps elsewhere, too, 
equate Tamil with Saivism as much as the Saivites in their 
heart of hearts associated English learning with Christianity 
and Christian ways of life. No doubt early methods of 
educational instruction in Tamil were closely linked with 
Saivism. Learning of Tamil was also learning Saivism and vice 
versa. Most. selections in Tamil for public examinations even as 
late as a decade ago contained religious bias towards 
Hinduism. All, irrespective of their religion, had to learn them 
because the general impression was that it was difficult to 
avoid them in teaching and learning the Tamil language. For 
long there wasn't any opposition from any of the groups. Some 
of the fundamental ideas and ideals in some of these selections 
as for instance in Tirukkural and PeriyapuraaNam were in 
conflict with Christianity and Islam. It was difficult for 
teachers and children of other religious groups to understand 
and appreciate aspects that were contrary to their faiths in 
such selections. So how these religious groups valued the Tamil 
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language (and literature) depended very much on their 
religious and cultural outlook. Value systems and goals 
differed from group to group. Perhaps this situation among 
others prompted the Christians (Muslims didn't take to 
learning in Jaffna so seriously until recently) to neglect or even 
give up serious Tamil learning. As observed by Kulandran, an 
emeritus Bishop of Jaffna, Christian children refrained from 
studying Tamil literature®. Some showed an aversion to Tamil 
language and culture. A few perhaps took this attitude for the 
delectation of some western missionaries. 


Saiva denominational schools in Jaffna scored reputation 
over other schools for imparting a sound knowledge of Tamil 
language and culture. Christian schools, on the other hand, 
were marked as western and gained reputation for English 
language and culture. Thus denominations played an 
important role in the type of language learning and cultural 
orientation given to children. 


The attitude of the early Christian missionaries towards 
Tamil was different from the attitude of the converted, after 
conversion. It became necessary for the Christian missionaries 
to learn Tamil in order to propagate their religion. So they 
learnt and even wrote books and lexicons for the use of the 
missionaries who followed them. Some of the missionaries 
changed their ways of life to suit the local environment. But 
the converted Christians on the other hand mostly took to 
English education and made all attempts to adjust their ways 
of life to western culture in language, dress, food habits, etc. 
There were a handful of Christians who took to Tamil studies. 
But their scholarship was seldom acceptable to Saivites who 
always had a suspicion of their motive of learning Tamil. 
Saivites generally considered a Christian Tamil scholar as a 
Christian first and then a Tamil in loyalty. It was rather 
difficult for Saivites to reconcile and reckon with the genuine 
Tamil love of a late professor of Tamil (during the British rule) 
from the Jaffna Tamil society who had English for his personal 
name. . 


As years passed in the social and political history of Sri 
Lanka, especially after the departure of the British and waning 
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of the western influence and withdrawal of the state patronage 
of alien religions and. cultures, Saivites gradually gave up some 
of their staunch beliefs and assertions regarding the intrinsic 
connection between Saivism and Tamil at least in- certain 
contexts of social interactions’. They gradually toned down 
their exclusive claims to safeguard and preserve the heritage 
of Tamil language and culture. This was not merely because of 
the scientific enquiry of the younger generations but also due 
to social reasons such as not to displease and disown other 
religious communities among Tamils especially at a time when 
the political situation in the country demanded the unity of 
the entire Tamil speaking population to fight together for a 
common cause namely the Tamil language rights of the Tamils. 
A majority of the Saivites who were in the forefront of politics 
got together to transfer the political leadership of the Tamils 
to a Christian Tamil who was admired for his honesty, 
sincerity and firm devotion to the cause of the Tamils. The 
state policy on language helped the national and political 
awakening of the Tamils. 


Meanwhile the Christians had changed their attitudes 
towards language. The educational policy of the free Sri Lanka 
government was one reason for the change in their language 
attitudes. According to this policy Sinhala/Tamil was 
introduced as the medium of instruction in schools. Children 
could no longer study in the English medium. So all Tamil 
children whether they liked it or not had to turn to Tamil for 
their studies. The foreign missionaries whose presence imposed 
a prestige motive on Christians for English had to leave the 
island. Denominational schools including those which 
functioned earlier. as centres of western culture were 
nationalised. This. situation was amiable for Saivites to 
accommodate the Christians on matters relating to Tamil 
language and culture. 


Sri Lanka Muslims except the Malay Muslims who are 
few in number do not have an additional or a separate 
language that marks them out as a distinct community as in 
India where Muslims are marked by Urdu’’. However Muslims 
in Jaffna and in other parts of Sri Lanka who speak Tamil 
have a unique dialect of Tamil, namely the Muslim dialect of 
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Tamil, which differs remarkably from all other dialects of 
Tamil and marks them as a different community. Like 
Christians, Muslims too have a sense of shame for their 
language (dialect). Sometimes they express it openly. In the 
presence of Tamils they often suppress some of their usages 
and partly switch on to Tamils' code. The Muslim elite has 
often expressed that the variety used by the Tamils is 
superior’ to theirs and it is the prestige dialect for them. Apart 


from the sense of shame for their dialect, they have relatively - 


held an indifferent attitude towards Tamil language and 
culture. For long they remained as tradesmen and were not 
concerned about language or education. As Raihana Raheem 
says "though Tamil is important to the Moor in his daily life, 
it is not as important as it is to the (Ceylon colloquial) Tamil 
speaker who has tended to make the language the focus of his 
loyalties’. The (Tamil) language problem that agitates the 
Tamils immensely in Sri Lanka does not seem to agitate the 
Muslims so much en masse. 


Today Muslims havé realized that education is a must for 
their progress. But what is the language they prefer to have 
for the schooling of their children? Nearly eight years ago 
when Tamils as per an educational regulation had to educate 
their children in Tamil and Sinhalese in Sinhala, the 
government of Sri Lanka gave an option to Muslims to educate 
their children either in Tamil, Sinhala or English. The 
government perhaps considered the Muslims as a community 
without a specific language. Tamils interpreted this language 
option given to Muslims as a subtle move on the part of the 
state to induce Muslims to take to Sinhala, the language of the 
majority and the official language of the country in preference 
to Tamil, the language of the minorities. This concession was 
however withdrawn after a few years. 


Today the majority of Muslims feel that they should 
develop Tamil especially the Islamic Tamil, effectively for 
promoting Islam and Islamic culture. This attitude recently 
prompted them to organise an international conference on 
Islamic Tamil in Sri Lanka. A section of the Muslims in Jaffna 
and elsewhere feel that Muslim writers should use as many 
Arabic words as possible in their writings reflecting Islamic 
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culture. Another group feels that it shouldn't and with time 
Tamil should be as far as possible free from admixture of 
words from other languages. This group is also against 
developing an exclusive style for Muslims. A meagre section of 
the Muslim leadership in Colombo has opined that Muslims 
should switch to Sinhala. A few others advocate the revival of 
the Arabic Tamil. Still a few others have expressed opinion 
that Arabic should replace Tamil as the home language of 
Muslims in Sri Lanka. Expressions such as these create an 
impact on the language attitudes of the Muslims. To Tamils 
these expressions appear to be more or less motivated. Muslim 
leaders outside Jaffna who desire a division between Tamils 
and Muslims seem to have a tendency, in recent times, to 
exploit even the dialect differences (Tamil as used by Tamils 
and Tamil as used by Muslims) to make cleavage between 
them linguistically. Tamils have expressed a fear that this 
kind of linguistic parochialism will affect social relations 
between’ Tamils and Muslims. 


Since Arabic is the language of Islam it is held in high 
esteem and reverence by the Muslims. Their religio-cultural 
traditions make them very sentimental towards Arabic. As a 
Saivite child in a village hesitates to step on any Tamil 
writings, so hesitates a Muslim, particularly a female, to step 
on anything written in Arabic. They delight to see anything 
written in Arabic. They also delight in writing Tamil letters to 
resemble Arabic letters. They do so in certain social contexts 
such as during celebrations connected with their religion and 
culture. Titles of certain newspapers catering exclusively to the 
Muslim community are also written in this fashion. 


Muslims send their children to madrasa “traditional 
school' to learn Arabic. Presently there is a keen effort on the 
part of the Muslim elite to revive and encourage Arabic 
learning among Muslims in Sri Lanka. Their aim is to attain 
a high standard in Arabic. Recently societies have been formed 
for this purpose. 
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4. Differences in language uses 


The extent and purpose of the uses of Tamil and other 
languages, as well as the choices of certain linguistic forms and 
expressions differ remarkably among these groups being 
governed by religion and culture. 


Saivites in Jaffna generally used and use Tamil for 
almost all purposes in their informal interactions. They have 
no sentimental attachment for the use of any other language, 
as Christians had or Muslims have, based on religion or 
culture. Sanskrit is the sacred language of the Hindus. It is the 
language of Hindu culture and all the classics, the Vedas were 
composed in it. The bulk of Saivites in Jaffna are ignorant of 
these facts. They are aware of their religious literature in 
Tamil. It is interesting to note here that the early Christians 
borrowed the Sanskrit word Veda to refer to the Bible in 
Tamil”. The Sanskrit word Veda was Tamilized as Veedam. 
Jaffna Saivites perhaps learnt the common use of the word 


Veedam from the Christians. For Saivites it meant only the 


Bible. So to this day the Saivites in Jaffna refer to the 
Christians as veedakkaarar ‘those who have Veda-Bible' not 
knowing that the Veda is the name for Hindu texts. 


Today Sanskrit is not used commonly in the Hindu 
society. It remains relegated to the temple context where the 
Brahmin priest. or the Saiva (Vellaala) priest uses it for 
chanting mantras during puujaa or rituals and ceremonies, 
and it is only in the temple context the Saivites come to know 
of Sanskrit. They do not understand the mantras perhaps 
except a word or two whose meaning may be deduced from the 
context or by guess. Some, especially females, believe that 


mantras should be listened to keenly and carefully because ~ 


they are meant for God and hence powerful. There are a few 
who do not like the use of Sanskrit in temples and they have 
been agitating for replacement of Sanskrit by Tamil language. 
Of late a similar proposal was made which received the 
support of the state ministry of Hindu religious affairs in Sri 
Lanka”. 
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No Saivite today feels that the use of Sanskrit is 
absolutely necessary in the exercise of his religion. None seems 
to encourage Sanskrit learning in schools or Universities. A 
Saivite generally feels that it is Brahmins’ duty to learn and 
use Sanskrit. If one takes pains to learn Sanskrit he is often 
asked and ridiculed whether he is going to chant mantras by 
replacing a priest. 


At an earlier point of time knowledge of Sanskrit was 
indeed considered a mark of scholarship and culture among 
Saivites. Relatively many Tamil scholars took to Sanskrit 
learning. A lot of Sanskrit words were borrowed into Tamil. A 
style of mixing Sanskrit and Tamil words in Tamil writings 
was considered the best style in Tamil. It was known as maNi 
pravaaLa style. This style was considered as beautiful as 
mixing gems and corals (in a garland). This style was popular 
among Jaffna Tamil scholars, too, during the later half of the 
19th century and early decades of this century. Arumuga 
Navalar who distinguished himself as the father of modern 
Tamil prose had used a great number of Sanskrit words in his 
Tamil translation of the Bible done under the supervision of 
Percival’. 


As years passed a social revolution took place in India 
against the dominance of Brahmins. Brahmins differed from 
non-Brahmins in their attitudes towards Tamil and Sanskrit. _ 
For most Brahmins Tamil was secondary to Sanskrit. In India 
the influence of Sanskrit on Tamil was over-emphasized by 
Brahmanical scholars. A powerful movement called the Tamil 
purist movement was born in Tamilnadu in South India. The 
aim of this movement was to free Tamil from Sanskrit and 
establish that Tamil could function without the help of 
Sanskrit. This movement campaigned for the replacement of 
Sanskrit words by Tamil words”. Jaffna too gradually came 
under the influence of this movement. 


Non-use of Sanskrit words maximally became a fashion 
both in speech and writing. Today no one uses Sanskrit words 
like sarvakalaasaalai ‘University’, upa atyaTcakar ‘vice 
chancellor’ that were in common use a few decades ago; 
palkalaikkaLakam and tuNai veentar have replaced them, 
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respectively. One's use of Sanskrit words in Tamil writings 
mark him as belonging to a school of thought that gives undue 
importance and prestige to Sanskrit (like the Brahmins in 
India). It is interesting to note that certain Sanskrit words 
sound ‘Christianized’ to Jaffna Tamils, especially to those who 
are familiar with the Christian environment, for reasons 
discussed later in this paper. 


Religion has exerted a great deal of influence on the 
linguistic choice of personal names. When a child is born, 
Saivites resort to the advice of an astrologer, who, too would be 
a Saivite, to find the most auspicious syllable in which the 
name of the child should begin. The astrologer casts the 
horoscope of the child and generally gives only two or three 
syllables as auspicious for a particular child. Family members 
discuss and sometimes seek the help of a Tamil scholar on the 
selection of a good name. Names of Hindu deities or Saiva 
saints are preferred. Most Tamil names of these categories 
have now become very common and hence stereotyped. So some 
of the learned today seem to have preference for Sanskrit 
words. The motive here appears to be novelty as well as 
fascination for new sounds and their combinations more than 
anything else. A common man does not resort to Sanskrit. 
There are, on the other hand, a few Tamil scholars who prefer 
to coin new names for their children with Tamil as the chief 
component. Examples are : Tamilaraci, Tamilinpam. 
Emergence of such names can be better understood in a social 
context where speakers of Tamil have been very conscious of 
Tamil especially in their struggle to get their language rights 
fully. Herein a motive surpassing religio-cultural aspects and 
attaching importance to language alone is visible. 


Decades ago personal names remained as an index to 
one's religion, caste, etc. But today except in the Muslim 
community only some names reveal the religion of the bearer 
distinctly. 


Saivites' choice of certain linguistic terms, phrases, 
idioms, proverbs and similies are from a repertory that has a 
religious bearing. There is a variety in them. Names from the 
Hindu pantheon are used to indicate abuse, contempt or 
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humour. For example, the term muuteevi is used as a term of 
abuse. But the moment it is contrasted with Siiteevi (Sriideevi) 
its religious bearing will occur to one's mind. Siiteevi is 
another name for the Goddess of wealth, Lakshmi, and 
Muuteevi is her elder sister, the goddess of misfortune, who is 
supposed to be the exact. opposite of Lakshmi in everything. 
Similarly when one's sight is dreadful a Saivite may choose the 
term PattirakaaLi'® to describe him or her. One who remains 
a bachelor is called PiLLaiyaar’’. A person who is very dark in 
complexion is sometimes referred to as Vayiravar'®. When one 
is in extreme poverty he may be referred to as tarittira 
Naaraayanan”, A tale bearer is often referred to as 
Naaradar’’. 


Expressions such as tathaastu collu, neyveettiyam 
paNNu are also used idiomatically. During certain contexts of 
religious rituals the chief priest utters certain mantras and his 
assistants say tathaastu “may it be so' at the end of each 
utterance (slooka). The context and perhaps special enquiry as 
to what tathaastu means from the priest have made the 
ordinary villagers to understand the contextual meaning of this 
particular utterance so much so that they have picked up this 
phrase and use it as an idiom in their day to day interactions 
to mean ‘to play a second fiddle’. The expression neyveettiyam 
paNNu is used in contexts where a slight humour is called 
for’, Similar examples are abundant”. 


Proverbs and similies that have a religious bearing are 
also numerous. An example is : teruvil teenkaayay eTuttu 
vaLiyil piLLaiyaarukku uTaikkiratu. It literally means, “to 
take the coconut found on the street and offer it to God 
Ganesha’, Its closest English proverb may be : Do not rob Peter 
to pay Paul. 


Saivites also avoid certain words due to religious taboo. 
Cobra worshipers usually avoid the word naaka paampu ‘king 
cobra’ and use the expression nalla paampu ‘good snake' as an 
euphemism to denote it. Similarly names of certain epidemics 
like small pox are not commonly and openly verbalized by their 
proper names since there is a belief that these are caused by 
Goddess Maari Amman. They are commonly known as 
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AmmaaL nooy, literally ‘diseases of Mother’. Further Saivites 
consider certain words auspicious and certain other 
inauspicious depending what they connote or with what they 
are associatea closely in the society. Saivites take utmost care 
to avoid inauspicious words like aRutali “widow who had 
removed the holy badge'called taali tied by her husband during 
her marriage’ in certain contexts of social life. It may also.be 
noted that when traditional scholars wrote verses they usually 
made it a point to begin their verse in an auspicious word or 
syllable. Examples are : tiru “wealth, beauty ; mannu 
permanence’. 


. 


Note that the use of all these terms, phrases, etc., are 
significantly absent in other religious groups. Their meaning 
is neither understood by them fully nor the significance of their 
appropriate use appreciated well when used by Saivites. Of 
late some of them are being formally taught in the classroom 
in schools. Even this formal instruction has not enabled 
Christians and Muslims to use them freely in their interactions 
whereas Saivites, even the less educated, use them commonly 
and appropriately. A proper choice and use of such expressions 
becomes very forceful to convey a sense of anger, contempt or 
humour depending on context. 


Selection among alternates in Tamil carries social 
significance. For instance, to express the idea for praying, 
Saivites commonly select saami kumpiTu, Christians sebam 
paNNu and Muslims toLu. The place of worship is generally 
referred to by the Saivites, Christians and Muslims as kooyil, 
teevaalayam and paLLi, respectively. Within the Saiva 
community cooked rice is generally referred to as cooRu; but 
when it is offered to a religious mendi¢ant or a sanyasin in a 
village it is usually referred to in his presence as saatam, 
cooked rice offered to God in a temple is amutu and cooked rice 
offered to (poor) people on a large scale in temples is annam 
(as used in anna taanam “free offer of cooked rice’). 


Certain words have been borrowed from the Hindu 
vocabulary into Christianity in order to express a Christian 
meaning while for the Saivites they continue to have the 


Hindu meaning as before. Such words therefore indicate one’ 
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meaning for the Saivites and another for the Christians. An 
example is : teevaaram”’, Certain other words give different 
shades of meaning to different groups depending on their 
religious tenets. Examples are paavam ‘sin’ and puNNiyam 
‘merit’. The meaning of the word aTakkam ‘“modesty' 
especially with reference to a female differs for Saivites, 
Christians and Muslims because of their cultural differences. 
Some of the terms used in the Hindu traditional caste 
hierarchy neither exist in nor are fully intelligible to other 
religious groups. 


Linguistic expressions selected for greeting each other are 
also governed to some extent by religious differences. In the 
past decades devout Hindus preferred to say namaskaaram if 
the recipient too was a Hindu; but there was some hesitation 
on their part to extend the same to a Christian (elite) or a 
Muslim. When a Saivite used it to a Christian, it was either 
exchanged with the same expression or more often only with 
a smile. A Christian elite seldom initiated the use of 
namaskaaram. Christians (P) were at home in using the 
English modes of greetings. Today namaskaaram has fallen 
into disuse since it is Sanskrit. Instead vaNakkam is used. Use 
of vaNakkam has now become a common mode of greeting 
among Saivites and Christians. The usual mode of greeting 
among Muslims is to say an Arabic expression assalaamu 
“alaykum and the response will be wa alay kumussalaam: 
Muslims use vaNakkam too but only to a non-Muslim. If the 
interlocutors are English-educated they may use the English 
modes of greetings in an English speaking context but it is’ 
something not very common in a rural context. Muslims also 
prefer Arabic terms to Tamil in addressing members of their 
community. Terms such as janab (male), janaaba (female),' 
sheikh, bawa, alhaj are used. 


Music has been an important element in worship among 
Saivites and Christians. Speaking from the point of culture one 
has to note that the Saivites achieved their aesthetic skills 
such as music and dance through formal Tamil. Thus Tamil 
served as an instrument for achieving various skills in 
displaying one's talents in arts. For the Christians western 
music played an important role in the early decades of this _ 
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century, though Tamil was also given a place. Usually Tamil 
songs in praise of God were sung to English tunes in 
accompaniment to pianoforte. Tamil music employed by the 
Christians is formally known as kristava kiitam “Christian 
(Tamil) music’. Catholics use a Tamilized Portuguese word, 
kantaari (cantar) for their religious singing. -Music was not 
popular among Muslims: Indulgence in certain types of 
aesthetic such as dance seems a taboo for Muslims. Today 
there are signs of developing music among Muslims under the 
name of islaamiya kiitam “Islamic music’. They use only Tamil. 


In the Christian (P) social contexts use of Tamil was 
restricted; English dominated’. Tamil was used to 
communicate only with the lower rung in the society. English 
was the home language of the Christian elite. Some of the 
Christians took pride in saying that they didn't have a 
knowledge of Tamil. Some spoke Tamil with an anglisized 
accent that sounded very artificial. Some of them who had to 
write in Tamil out of necessity, thought in English, framed 
sentences in English and then attempted to give an almost 
literal translation of them usually amounting to a transfer of 
the English structure to their Tamil expressions. 


Christians have a baptismal name and a few decades ago 
these names were exclusively Biblical. Some are known to 
others only by their baptismal names and there are others who 
go by their Tamil names. It seems difficult even for a Christian 
to explain why some preferred to go by their Tamil names 
while others by their baptismal names. Names occurring in the 
Bible have been Tamilized in the Tamil translations of the 
Bible. But the. Christians (P) preferred to have the 
non-Tamilized form of personal names. Most of them were 
English- educated, unlike the Christians (C), and did not have 
any problem in the use of non-Tamilized form of those names. 
There are also a few Tamil names commonly used by the 
Christians (P) that stand as an index to Christians (P) religion 
in the society. Anyone having a name like Sebaratnam, 
Gnanamuthu, Kirupaimalar, or Vedaparanam (pronounced as 
VeedaaparaNam) can be safely concluded to be a Christian. Of 
these names the last one calls for an interesting comment. In 
VeedaaparaNam, Veeda means Vedic literature and 
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aaparaNam means ornament. Originally it was a name for 
Lord Siva who is supposed to have Vedas as his ornaments. 
This meaning was unknown to Tamil villagers. When 
Christians commonly referred to the Bible as veedam in Tamil,: 
Saivites associated and identified the name VeedaaparaNam 
with Christianity and discarded it. 


. Tamil has changed radically during the past few decades. 
But Christian Tamil as it functions in religious contexts such 
as prayers, meetings and discussions seems to be ari exception. 
Tamil as employed by the Christians in their religious 
activities sounds different from other varieties that are in’ 
common use today. The introduction of the mother tongue as 
the medium of instruction in schools has forced the Christian 
children to use the Tamil version of the Bible for their religious 
study. The language used in the Tamil version of the Bible is 
naturally picked up by children for use in their day-to-day 
religious activities. The Tamil employed in the Bible 
translation was the language that was in use more than half 
a century ago. That was the time when Sanskrit words were 
freely used in Tamil writings. Also some of the sentence 
structures in the early Tamil translations of the Bible appear 
to have been literally based on the structures of English 
sentences”. The pamphlets and leaflets printed in foreign 
countries for free distribution also contain the Tamil used in: 


-early Bible translations”. Christian Tamils have now realized 


that that language has become out of fashion and with a view 
to modernizing it a new translation employing the modern 
simple style and replacing almost all the Sanskrit words by 


. Tamil words has been brought out recently in India for the use 


of the Tamil speaking society”. But this translation is not yet 
in popular use among the Tamil Christians in Jaffna and other 
parts of Sri Lanka. It may be difficult for the older generation 
of the Christians to give up a style with which they have 
become very familiar in preference to a new one even though 
it is modern in language and style. The younger generation 
may pick it up easily and there are signs towards this trend. 


Today three second person pronouns, nii, niir, and 
niinkaL are used in Tamil. According to grammatical works on 
Tamil like Nannuul (13th century A.D.), nii is singular; niir 
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and niinkaL are plural. Tradition permits the use of plural 


forms in the singular to indicate respect”. In the course of past 
few years a significant change has taken place in the use of the 
pronoun niir in Jaffna. Today it is used only in the singular 
and it has been relegated to a lower rank than the use of 
niinkaL in singular. Thus a three way contrast has developed 
in the use of these pronouns; nii indicates familiarity or 
disrespect; niir indicates intermediate respect; and niinkaL 
indicates respect. In the third person singular avan ‘he' and 
avaL ‘she' are disrespectful forms, masculine and feminine 
respectively. The corresponding respectful forms are avar and 
avaa. In literary Tamil.the form avar is common for both 
masculine and feminine. The different senses of these pronouns 
are correspondingly signalled by different markers in the finite 
verb which these proriouns take. Both Christians and Hindus 
extend these pronouns to their fellow beings only in the 
defined senses. But Christians use only niir to address God 
and avar to refer to Him. This use is due to Bible Tamil. The 
Christians’ -use of niir (indicating respect) to God sounds 
strange to average Saivites who expect the use of niinkaL 


instead of niir to denote respect. Christians' double use of niir. 


(in one sense to fellow beings and in another sense to God) is 
noteworthy and interesting. Saivites and Muslims use nii and 
avan (indicating familiarity) to God and the Saivites' use of nii 
and avan has been discussed elsewhere”. 


Christians (C) in Jaffna were not exposed to western’ 


education and culture as much as the (P). A majority of them 
remained poor and resorted to their traditional occupations. 
Except among a few educated people, the impact of western 
culture was not noticeable. Being monolinguals they continued 
to use Tamil in different walks of life. They came into contact 
with Latin, a western classical language, for it remained until 
recently the religious language of the (C). The main religious 


service in Catholicism, the Mass on Sundays, was always in 
Latin. However, it did not contribute towards the creation of a‘ 


Christian vocabulary in Tamil. Christians (C) did not learn 
Latin as a general rule. Nor did they understand the meaning 


of the utterances of the liturgical services at which they 


helped. Recently the second Vatican Council permitted the use 
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of the regional languages in place of Latin. So Tamil replaced 
Latin in Jaffna. 


Unlike the (P), Tamilization of the Christian (Biblical) 
personal names was the favoured strategy among the (C). 
Another remarkable feature of their personal names is that 
usually a Tamil word is blended with the Tamilized Biblical 
name. Examples are : Ignatius : Innacitamby, tony : 
Antoonimuthu, Peter : Peeturupillai, Simon : Siimaanpillai. 
Also they use a few Tamilized Portuguese words pertaining to 
their religion and religious practices. Examples are : kattirisaal 
“candle stick’, kurusu ‘cross’, etc. It may be noted here that the 
Portuguese were instrumental in bringing Catholicism to Sri 
Lanka. Being the first to introduce Christianity in Sri Lanka 
they had to introduce a Christian vocabulary that would 
convey the new faith to the people correctly. 


Muslims used and continue to use Tamil as their home 
language. They communicate among themselves in Muslim 
Tamil. They rarely use any other language for oral 
communication. Arabic functions as their religious language. 
To this day Muslims studied Arabic only for religious reasons. 
They read the Qur'an in Arabic. But the majority do not 
understand Arabic. They may use a Tamil translation if they 
wish to understand what they read in the Qur'an. They use 
Arabic for making a statement of faith or an invocation. 


Muslims use a good number of Arabic words and phrases 
in their formal Tamil writings on Islam and Islamic culture. 
Muslims have been clamouring for the inclusion of a certain 
percentage of lessons reflecting Islamic culture in texts on the 
Tamil language sponsored by the government of Sri Lanka for 
the common use of the Tamil speaking children irrespective of 
religious differences in primary and secondary schools. 


Use of many Arabic words in common texts on Tamil 
creates certain problems for teachers and students who are 
non-Muslims. Unlike the Sanskrit words that occurred in 
Tamil commonly, most of the Arabic words occurring in Tamil 
writings do not find a place in the Tamil lexicons. It is difficult . 
for the non-Muslims to find out the meaning of these Arabic 
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words. Another instance that creates problem may be 
illustrated here. According to the Islamic etiquette the word sal 
must be used after the name of Prophet Muhammed. The term 
sal is an abbreviation, for a sal allaahu alayhi vasallam “may 
God's blessings be upon him’. A Muslim student will always 
expand the abbreviation sal while reading it in a lesson. A 
Saivite or a Christian in the same class would not, because his 
culture is different and he does not attribute importance to it. 
Non-expansion of the abbreviation may slightly hurt the 
feelings of a Muslim. Moreover, in a combined class where 
Muslims and non-Muslims study this situation creates fun for 
one group and seriousness for the other. 


Muslims usually select. their personal names from Arabic; 
some may have Persian or Urdu names. No one takes a Tamil 
name. Sound patterns of these names are quite different from 
those in Tamil. Muslims are against Tamilizing their names. 
Even the monolingual Muslim pronounces these names without 
difficulty; but they are difficult for monolingual Tamils. When 
Muslim personal names occur in school texts on Tamil, 
traditional Tamil scholars usually demand that they be written 
according to the sound patterns of Tamil. For some time there 
was a controversy over this demand. 


Usually Muslims have passages written in Arabic hung 
on the walls at home. These are either citations from the 
Qur'an or certain passages written on copper plates to ward off 
evil. Sometimes motor vehicles used for transport carry one of 
the names of their God or a Saint such as Muhiyaddeen in 
Arabic. This again is for the safety of the passengers or goods. 


In their daily life, too, Muslims use a number of words 
and phrases from Arabic. Examples are : niyyah “intention to 
perform the ablution for removing impurity and for the 
acceptance of prayer’, asr ‘the late afternoon prayer’, kaafir “an 
infidel - usually a term of abuse for any non Muslim’, The term 
munaafik is used as an idiom to refer to a deceitful person. 
Some Arabic words have been blended with Tamil forms. A 
Muslim may use the expression harabaa poo (where poo is 
Tamil) to curse some one. All these words embody concepts 
which are part of Islamic culture. There is another category of 
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words embodying concepts common to all Tamil speaking 
communities but for which Tamils and Muslims use different 
words. Examples are : Tamils (Saivites) use viratam, 
Christians (C) use orw canti and Muslims use noonpu for 
‘fasting’; Saivites and Christians (C) use puucai whereas 
Muslims use toLukai for ‘worship’ ; Saivites and Christians (P) 
and (C) use cetta ViiTu whereas Muslims use mayyattu viiTu 
for ‘funeral’. Similarly caa is used by Saivites and Christians 
(P) and (C) for ‘death' whereas Muslims use mauttu. 


A rare exception to a regular sandhi in Tamil is noticed 
when the word Muslim, a borrowing from Arabic is followed by 
-kaL, a plural marker in Tamil. According to Tamil sandhi 
final -m changes to a n when followed by -k. But the word 
muslim remains unchanged when followed by -kaL muslim 
+kaL = muslimkaL. Another peculiar inflection is that the 
word Islaam adds an increment -tt before taking case markers. 
Islaattai, Islaattin are the accusative and the genitive forms of 
Islaam. Muslims appear to be keen to maintain these 
exceptions perhaps as marks of social identity. 


5. Conclusion 


In concluding, it may be said that about five or six 
decades ago group prejudices based on caste, religion and 
language (dialects) were rampant in the Jaffna society and 
people verbalized them openly. People even built stereotypes 
(often negative) of other castes, religions and dialects. But 
during the past two or three decades a tremendous social 
change has taken place in the Jaffna society. The need for 
unity to achieve certain common goals, an attitude of tolerance, 
high percentage of literacy, more contact with other parts of 
the world, propaganda against social evils, economic change in 
the society, among other factors, have accelerated the social 
change. Prejudices have lessened very much and a few that 
still exist are latent. Relations between groups seem to be more 
cordial. All four groups are united in language. In religion 
christians are absorbing theirs into Tamil culture. Muslims 
while retaining their cultural identity are using’ Tamil to 
strengthen themselves further in their religion and culture. 
Thus the Jaffna society looks upon the Tamil language as the 
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unifying force even though it has at times acted as a 
diversifying factor in certain social contexts but in a relatively 
insignificant way. 


NOTES 


1. I am grateful to Mrs.Arulchelvam, Joseph Yogarajah, 


oo 


R.Ganesan and M.I.M.Ameen for their help in my fieldwork. 


. See Robins, R.H.(1971), General Linguistics, An 


Introductory Survey, p.58, London. 


. Tamil spoken in Jaffna by the Saivites subsumes several 


dialects based on caste hierarchy which was fundamental in 
the Hindu organization of society. Such sub-dialects based 
on caste are absent among Christians (P) and Muslims. 


. A few newspapers were published at an early.period in 


Arabic Tamil. They can be seen at the Achieves, Colombo. 


. In Sri Lanka there are several large Muslim settlements in 


areas predominantly occupied by Sinhalese. Muslims in 
these settlements have become bilinguals speaking Tamil 
and Sinhala. They use Tamil as their mother tongue. 
Motivations that led them to retain Tamil as their mother 
tongue for centuries need a close study. 


. In this connection consider what an emeritus Bishop of 


Jaffna says about his Tamil style in one of his books : "I 
used Christian Tamil' not merely out of policy, but with 
something amounting to favour, since it was the style that 
came to me naturally. Mr.Rajarigam to whom I submitted 
the book before it went to the press rightly considered my 
style very poor Tamil. The authorities of the Bible Society 
on the other hand, believed that anything coming from a 
Jaffna author would be in “Jaffna Tamil". See Kulandran, 
S. (1967) A History of the Tamil Bible, p. XI. The Bible 
Society of India, Bangalore, Note that ‘Jaffna Tamil’ herein 
refers to non-Christian Tamil (Tamil as used by the Saivites 
(?)). 
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10. 


11. 


_ Meenakshisundaran, T.P. (1954), NiitkaLum CuvaiyunkaL, 


pp.194-203, Madras. 


_ See Kulandran, s. (1967), A History of the Tamil Bible, 


p.145. The Bible Society of India, Bangalore. 


. Even today some consider Tamil and Sanskrit the two eyes 


of Saivism. See Saiva Neri (a text on Saivism), (1965) Book 
6, p.3, Publication of the Government of Sri. Lanka, 
Colombo. 


According to Ishwaran : "The language - religion 
correlation can be best observed in the fact that the 
Muslims whether they are in the South or in the North 
speak Urdu.... Muslims, both in the North and the South 
send their children to Urdu schools. The Hindu - Muslim 
cleavage is a sharp linguistic one as well". See Ishwaran, 
K. (1969), Multilingualism in India, in Anderson, A, 
Studies in Multilingualism, p.138, The Netherlands. 
Gardner Murphy observes : “If a man says he reads an 
Urdu newspaper, it ordinarily means that he is. a 
Muslim". See Gardner Murphy (1955), In the Minds of 
Men, pp.72-73, New York. 


See Raihana Raheem (1975), A Study of the Kinship 
Terms of the Moor Community in Ceylon, Ph.D. 
Dissertation (unpublished), University of Leeds. 


12. Later they used another term namely veedaagamam to 


refer to the Bible. 


13. See the news item in a Tamil daily, Dinapati, April 7, 


1980, Colombo. 


14. The Madras Committee on the Tamil translation of the 


Bible accepted Arumuga Navalar's translation only as a 
tentative version. One of the reasons against accepting it 
as final was that Arumuga Navalar had used a great 
number of Sanskrit words. For an interesting discussion 
of this point see Kulandran, S. (1967), A History of the 
Tamil Bible, p.141, The Bible Society of India, Bangalore. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


For more information see kailasapathy, K., The Tamil 
Purist Movement : A Revaluation, Social Scientist, No.82, 
pp.23-51 Kerala. 


PattirakaaLi represents the ferocious aspect of Paarvati, 
consort of Siva. 


PiLLaiyaar is Ganesha and he is supposed to be a 


bachelor god. 


Vayiravar is a minor god and his idol is always dark in 
complexion. 


Naaraayanan is Vishnu, husband of Lakshmi, godess of 


wealth. If Naaraayanan were to be poverty stricken, his 


state would depict the extremity of poverty. 


In Hindu mythological writings Naaradar, son of Brahma 
and a friend of Krishna is often described as going on 
errands and sowings edition and discord among gods. 


Neyveettiyam paNNu-tal is a ritual done in a temple. 


Here it refers to the action of a pretender who poses to be 
the master of what he does and procrastinates his action 
in a haphazard way. 


KuTTik kumpiTu, puucai paNNu, taNNi teLiccu ViTu, 
caattup paTiyooTai vaa,.aalaatti eTu, maaraTi, koLLi 
vai, koLLik kaTTai, muuTu mantiram, veLLi tulaavilai 
ae further examples. All these need _ elaborate 
explanations based on Hindu culture to make them 
intelligible to non-Hindus, 


For Christians teevaaram is any song composed by 
anyone in praise of Jesus Christ but for Saivites it refers 
only to devotional hymns-composed by three saints 
namely Tirugnanasambandar, Tirunaavukkarasar and 
Sundaramuurti. 


The impact of English on Tamil deserves a detailed and 
special study. English was the official language in Sri 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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Lanka during 150 years of British rule and it continued 
to be the official language in free Sri Lanka until 1956. 


Varadarajan has made this observation. See 
Varadarajan, M. (1955), Yaan kaNTa Iankai, pp.112-113, 
Madras. 


For instance see Tamil pamphlets (like Characteristics of 
the Self Life) printed by the Gospel Tract and Bible 
Society of the Church of God in Christ, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Tamil Translation of the New Testament, (1977), The 
Bible Society of India, Bangalore. 


See Tolkaappiyam (1954), suutra 510, The South India 
Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, Madras. 


See Suseendirarajah, S. (1979), Religiousness in the 
Saiva Village, in John Ross Carter, Religiousness in Sri 
Lanka, pp.175-189, Marga Institute, Colombo. 


ONAL NAME IN JAFFNA SOCIETY: 
enn A SOCIOLINGUISTIC APPRAISAL 


1.0 Introduction 


The primary function of personal name in any modern 
society is identification of individuals. Hence personal name 
assumes importance in social composition and interaction’. 


Personal name is so important that one wonders if at any 
time any human being lived in any society without some kind 
of name. Social interaction would have made it obligatory to 
identify everyone in social interactions by name or at least ay 
some sign or symbol amounting to some kind of name. Even i 
one wished to be without a name, society would have imposed 
a name on him for its own social needs and convenience’. But 
today in any civilised society the law of the country would 
demand that everyone be named, and that the name be given 
to a child within a specified short period of its birth. 


In some countries name is not considered merely a 
symbol for identification of persons. Itis much more than that. 
It is considered something that reveals information about 
sociocultural assumptions, expectations and values shared in 
a community’. Name gives clue to one's nationality, ethnic 
group, religious and cultural dispositions and sometimes to 
region, caste, social rank and so forth. Name is considered 
something intimately connected with one's own feelings, and 
hence it is supposed to derive some power. It is also something 
held sacred. In course of time different values get attached to 
it depending on the sociocultural and religious traditions of the 
society. In all as Lyons (1997:218) observed "the name ofa 
person is something that is held to be an essential part of 


him". 
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The traditional beliefs about personal. name, the 
significance and value attached to it, people's concern for the 
meaning of name, its structural form, the manner in which 
name is selected and given, motivations governing the choice 
of name, types of names, initials of name and their significance 
and functional use, restrictions on the use of name, name in 
address and reference, avoidance of name, substitutes for 
name, qualifying adjuncts occurring with name, change of 
name and several other such matters vary from society to 
society and culture to culture. All these can vary from time to 
time, and therefore it is possible to study personal name both 
descriptively as well as historically. 


The purpose of this paper is to analyse personal name 
briefly in most of its ramifications in Jaffna society chiefly 
descriptively and occasionally with some historical remarks 
and references’. — 


2.0 Name: Its Significance in Jaffna Society . 


Traditionally name is important to Jaffna Tamils because 
it is an essential part of their life both in secular and religious. 
Everyone in the society, perhaps except a very few who 
seriously renounce the world and take refuge at the feet of the 
almighty, desires some form of recognition, and one's name is 
the basis for fostering recognition. The fact that Tamils attach 
great importance to name and its meaning is evident from 
various gestures that govern the selection; use and restraints 
on the use of name. 


Names are not selected arbitrarily. Any name, that is 
name of anything and everything, is not welcome to Tamils as 
personal name. For instance no one would normally like to 
have the parallel Tamil words for ‘stone’, ‘rock', \gardiner' and 
‘fishman' as his personal name. Personal name in Jaffna 
society has great significance for the namer and the named, 
and its significance is primarily based on meaning. Generally — 
people are conscious of their names; they are even conscious of 
how their names are pronounced and written by others. No one 
generally likes his name being pronounced or written 
erroneously by others for such an act is sometimes 
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intentionally done by others to demean someone or to convey 
some kind of contempt’. Often such errors are corrected 
wherever possible. At different times, only certain types of 
names with specific characteristics have been most welcome for 
choice. Names fall into disuse when they go out of fashion. 
People look for novelty in personal name. A person may take 
some pride if his name is not possessed by another in his 
society. New names are coined or borrowed, but usually within 
an acceptable frame of sociocultural norms cherished by the 
society. Old names are disliked and discarded, and sometimes 
branded as KarunaaTakappeer. When a name becomes too 
common in the society it loses its glamour. People are thus 
sensitive to old and common names on one hand, and on the 
other to new and uncommon names too. Names are changed 
under different situations for various reasons. Names 
abandoned for sometime as old are at times revived for some 


reasons’. 


Personal name is indispensable for a Hindu Tamil in his 
religious observances. When one performs an arccanai in a 
temple his name is uttered by the priest in the process of 
chanting mantras. It has been so for generations that one does 
not get the required mental satisfaction if the priest fails to 
mention his name in the course of performing the puujaa for 
his welfare. In rituals done during one's wedding, funeral, the 
ceremony on the thirty first day after one's death (called in 
Tamil antiyeeTTi) and so forth the name for whose sake the 
ritual is done is uttered. The names of one's forefathers upto 
three generations are also uttered by the priest during rituals. 
Therefore one is expected to know and remember the names of 
his father, grand father and great grand father. In black magic 
such as ceyvinai and cuuniyam too the name of the person 
against whom the acts are done is used’. 


3.0 Concern for Meaning and Pattern 


Some understanding of the meaning of name seems to be 
necessary to make correct pauses in pronouncing names, 
particularly in uncommon or unfamiliar names that are 
polymorphemic. For instance consider how to make a 
meaningful pause in a name like Sivaramani. The author has 
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oe oe up school children pronouncing it as Sivara+mani 
i = 2 ee Cie, to pronounce it as Siva+ramani and 
ing was explained to them by thei ; 
ee ae y their teachers. The 
cing the cited name does not yiel 
meaning. On the other hand a n li setae 
disturb the mind of a religi ais te ee 
eligious person unless he und 
erst. 
properly the segmentation of the components of the pone 
ee of os bos alt and the basis on which the segments 
ined. If one takes pankan, a part of th 
: e name as a. 
eee from Sanskrit (bhanga), the name inapankan 
a cake destroyer of Uma, the consort ef Lord Siva. On the 
other hand if pankan is taken as a Tamil form the name 


means sharer of Uma, or one who i : 
namely Lord Siva. o is by the side of Uma, 


ee meaning of words is looked into by the educated 
osing a name. The selection of a name m 
th ay to some 
— eee the oes and expectations a by the 
on the named. This becomes clear] i 
ed. y evident when 
someone cites the literal meanin 
or g of one's personal name to. 
oe or condemn him when that person leads a life just: 
contrary to the literal sense of his name. For example if. 
ee by the name Punniyamoorthy turns out to be very 
oe , people come out with comments like peer taan 
unniyamoorthy’aanaal avar ceyyiRatu ellaam aniyaayam 


“name alone is Punniyamoorthy ( i i 
embod 
einai eae naeT y iment of virtue), but all 


Generally when old people meet sm i | 
known families for the first time they would ee ‘k 
them their names. When names are told they would an 
nen analyse the name, and would usually comment on the 
eauty, novelty, meaning etc. of the name. On the other hand 
if children in turn ask them their name they would not reveal 
Instead they would just say in a joking manner that their 
name is uNTu tiNTu valarntaan, literally’ one who ate and 
grew'. This hesitation on their part is perhaps due to the fear 
that children would start addressing them by name - a gest 
considered taboo in our society. sacs 
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People were and are concerned about the pattern a soa 
particularly the endings of name. Until three or four rae cs 
ago certain endings of name revealed one's caste as ai = 
high. The registrar of births, deaths and ee 0 _ - 
then usually from the high caste saw to it that aes ie 
person did not choose a name for his child ce endi = 
considered appropriate only to the high caste. sere a 
untouchables were entered in certain specific ways that wou | 


betray their caste. 


Even today utmost care is taken to maintain ana i 
religious differences through name. A Muslim living ee 
midst of Tamils takes extra care to get the Arabic souaee ae 
children registered carefully, and sees that the nia ; ie 
turn out to be Tamil in any way’. A close Muslim frien a s 
author took efforts to get his daughter's name aptly spe P 
Maliha, for he feared, of course rightly, that if her feu = 
spelt as a familiar Tamil name Mallika, she may - S : iki 
get isolated from the community to which she belo = 
ethnically. Raihana Raheem (1975) observed that co = 
themselves overt means of communal identification an a 
an important part in a Mulsim speaker's decision to ae : 
withhold) a Muslim Tamil kin term to an addressee. e . 
that the use of a personal name as an index to nee 
communication in Ceylon (Sri Lanka), in fact, constitutes 


study in itself. 


A vast majority of the Catholics among Tamils ae 
Biblical names mostly Tamilised, or Tamil names that ns 
become Catholic in use’. Protestants too have been taking 
Biblical names along with Tamil names. 


4.0 Selection of Name 


The deep concern of the Tamils in Jaffna for oe 
becomes crystal clear when someone has to name a i : 
Parents always try their best to select an appropriate, i a 
the same time a good name for their child. More thought is 
spent in the selection of females' names. 
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Usually the appropriateness of a name is mostly decided 
by an astrologer. The astrologer does not suggest any name 
unless specifically asked for, but suggests, considering the 
position of the stars of the child during its birth, certain letters 
in the Tamil alphabet as auspicious to begin the name. 
Accordingly one makes efforts to select a good name (beginning 
in one of the letters suggested) amongst those in current use, 
or to coin a new name. One's success depends on his knowledge 
of the stock of names in current use or on his intellectual 
ability to coin a new and meaningful name or to modify a 
name in current use to be appropriate for his child. If one lacks 
knowledge and talent to decide on a name for himself or with 
the help of family members, he may seek the assistance of 
others particularly of those who are knowledgeable in the field 
of Tamil Literature, Saiva religivus literature or Sanskrit 
literature. Generally Tamil pandits, temple priests with 
experience and persons learned in religious texts in villages 
had been rendering this assistance. 


Now what constitutes the “goodness' of a name? There 
can't be a single uniform answer that would be acceptable to 
the entire society. Goodness of the name is indeed something 
relative in character. Hence it can vary from person to person. 
Thus it is possible that what is good for X may not be so for Y. 
It is indeed a matter of one's personal taste. As could be 
expected, it varies to good degrees depending on one's social 
outlook, caste, position, education, religiousness, values 
cherished aesthetically, politically and socially and several 
other factors singly or combined. And all these change from 
time ‘to time as societal attitudes continue to change. 


Before proceeding further, some of the general. 
characteristics of name may. be presented here. Most names 
are institutionalised as males' or females' name structurally, 
semantically or conventionally. Tamils respect the convention’ 
that males' name should not be assigned to females, and 
females' names not be assigned to males. A couple of names 
are, however, common for both. For example Ponnu, 
Selvaratnam etc. Also we come across a couple of paired names : 
for males and females like Civalai, Civappi; Karuppan, 
Karuppi; Nagan, Nagi; Ponnan, Ponni and so forth”’. In these 
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‘a common base takes a masculine or a feminine marker and 
functions accordingly. Some of the Tamil names could be 
marked as either high caste or low caste name. Similarly as 
has been hinted one.could also speak of Hindu, Christian or 
Islamic name. 


Registered name is usually known in Tamil as iTaappup 
peer, and it alone is used for all official purposes. Apart from 
the registered name one may also have other names given by 
his family members, friends or by the society at large. Thus 
people speak of viiTTup peer, literally “home name ; cellap peer 
~pet name’, vakkaNap peer or paTTap peer ‘nick name. There 
ins't much difference between the first two types of names. 
They are used by family members, close relations and in some 
groups even by close friends. This use is in one's private life as 
against the use of ifaappup peer in public life. Use of nick 
names may not be offensive depending on the type of nick 
name, who the user is, the receiver and the context of use. One 
may also be known and addressed by a specific word or a 
phrase (not amounting to nick name), usually neutral in 
connotation, and it functions almost as a substitute for one's 
name. Some of the modern writers take pen names known in 


Tamil as punai peer. Thus it is possible that one may be 
known, addressed and referred to by more than a single name’ 


in different contexts. 


There are no family names except among some Christians 
in Jaffna society. Everyone has his own name and normally a 
person will have only one name registered. Under certain 
circumstances one may have two names registered as personal 
names. But this is not common. When one has two names he 
usually uses one of the two names consistently, and the first 
letter of his other name is used as one of his initials. For 
example if one has Ariyaratnam and Chachithananthan as his 
personal names, and if his father's name was Ponnampalam he 
would always be known by one of his names, say as 
Chachithananthan, and he would normally write and sign his 
name as P.A.Chachithananthan. 


17% Suseendirarajah: 
5.0 Motivations and Types of Name 


Let us now discuss in somewhat detail some of the factors 
that motivate the selection of a specific name. Astrology 
restricts the selection. Of course, in essence goodness of the 
name is the chief motivating factor. Goodness subsumes’ 
several qualities. Significance of a name, its meaning, how the 
sounds and combinations of sounds in the name appeal to one's 
ears, whether the name is very common, common or uncommon 
in current use, its size, and so forth matter very much’ 
particularly in the educated upper middle class. Thus the 
selection is based on a wide range of factors. Uneducated seek’ 
the help of the educated or may copy a name from others who: 
enjoy prestige in the society. Immediate motivating factor for 
them is that the prestigeous groups have such names, Parents 
could generally explain the factors motivated them to choose a 
specific name. One may at least minimally say that the name 
was thought to be “good' or ‘sweet'"'. Children too as they grow 
become aware of motivations that governed’ the selection of 
their names. © 


One of the most powerful motivating factors is one's 
religion. Religious people would prefer the name of a deity. For 
long, names of deities dominated the realm of personal name’ 
in Jaffna society both for males and females. A deity close to’ 
one's heart is spoken of as kula teyvam “god of clan'. People’ 
take vow to name a child after their kula teyvam or another’ 
deity whom they worship in order to be blessed with a child.‘ 
Sometimes people prefer the name of the deity for whom they’ 
have a temple in their village. Certain qualities attributed to’ 
God are also selected for personal name. For example consider’ 
a name like Satkunan. Names of things that are closely 
associated with deities in Hindu :puraaNaas are also selected 
for personal name. Examples are Vettivel, Arulvel, Vadivel ete.’ 
There are anecdotes on the names of deities. They also 
motivate selection”. 


Jaffna Tamils are Saivites and their supreme God is 
Siva. But there are several other deities in the Hindu 
pantheon. And a single deity may have several names. Only 
some of these names are commonly preferred as personal 
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names. For instance all the names of Murugan may not be 
welcome as personal name. In selecting a name it is not only 
devotion to a particular deity that matters much but also the 
aesthetic value of a particular name. Names of some deities are 
never thought of for personal name. Names of some form of 
deities are used only to despise a person. 


A quick statistical count based on past voters’ lists 
reveals that names of deities like Suppiramaniam, Kanapathi. 
(pillai), Murugan, Parameshwaran, Maheswary, Parvathy,. 
Saraswathi, Luxmi, Parameswary, Puvaneswary, Rajeswary, 


have been the most favoured names. Although Jaffna Tamils | 


are considered as Saivités they do not make any significant 
difference outwardly between Saivism and Vaishnavism as, 
usually made in Indian society. Hence names like Alvar,; 
Krishnan and Gopal are also popular”. 


The present géneration does not seem to very much like 
these names. These names have perhaps forfeited their 
glamour as a result of frequent repetition and over emphasis. : 


Desire to maintain and perpetuate an ancestral name is 
a motivating factor in some families in choosing a name. In. 


such an instance one has to sacrifice his yearning, if he has{ 


any, for a modern name to fit the fashion of the day. This is: 
one of the reasons why we still find personal names in some 
orthodox families, that are considered very old and outdated 
and hence discarded by the majority in the society. People who 
are fond of modernity may refer to such names in privacy as 
karunaaTakap peer. On the other hand the namer and even. 
the named may take pride in having given and taken a: 
hereditary name called in Tamil as paramparaip peer. Usually, 
such a name is given paying no heed to astrological approval. 
Examples of such names are Kandappillai, Iayapillai. + 


The selection of a paramparaip peer is also in accordance. 
with the pattern that was in force in ancient Indian Tamil 
society. In India generally the eldest son's personal name is the 
same as that of his paternal grandfather’. The word peer 
means ‘name’ and the word peeran means ‘grandson’, literally, 
“one who bears the name’. On the analogy of peeran or peyaran: 
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the grandmother and the grand daughter too were known as 
peertti or peyartti in literary Tamil and as peetti in spoken 
Tamil. \ 


Names of great and distinguished personalities either Sri 
Lankan Tamil or Indian in general, living or dead, have 
motivated people to choose one of them. Examples are: 
Anandacoomaraswamy, Bhaskaran”. Names of saints and 
admirable characters in religious and secular literature are 
also chosen. Amongst the 63 glorified names of Saiva saints’ 
the names of Manikkavasagar, Thirunavukkarasar,: 
Thirugnanasambandar, Sundaramoorthy have been very: 
popular for long. Sometimes these names are shortened for use. 
The name Kannaki may be cited as an example for the 
selection of a name among admirable characters in Tamil. 
literature. The motivating factor in all these names is perhaps: 
the wish of the namer that the named should become or aspire: 
to become as illustrious as the personalities who had these: 
names earlier. Or it may be even to perpetuate the memory of. 
a great personality. 


Names of holy places are chosen. Here too religion is the 
motivating factor. The place name Palani is a good example. — 
Place names are mostly taken for males' personal name. A few 
place names like Chidambaram are used both for males and 
females. Slight modifications are made in some place names’ 
either by additions, omissions or both additions and omissions. 
Gender markers or certain titles are added. When gender 
markers are added the name would indicate the deity of the 
temple in that place. Usually the part that is dropped in a: 
place name is the initial one. Examples are Kadirgamar, 
Keetheeswaran, Chidambarapillai. These personal names are 
from the following place names respectively; Kathirgamam, 
Thirukkeetheeswaram, Chidambaram. 


One's immense love for his mother tongue, that is the! 
Tamil language motivates him to have the word Tamil as a 
component of the name he selects or coins. Examples are 
Tamilcelvan, Tamilmakal. 
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Parents may be motivated by their own names to blend 
parts of their names and coin a new name for their child. For: 
instance if father's name is Rasiah and mother's is Devamalar, 
their child may get the name Rasamalar, a blended form. 


At a very early period physical features of the newly born‘ 
child such as its size and compléxion functioned as motivating: 
factors for selection of certain names as personal names.. 
Names like Kaddaiyan, Civalai, Vellaiyan and Vellaicci may be: 
cited here. But subsequently these were used as personal 
names irrespective of any relevance to one's real physical: 
features”®, 


People prefer the names of certain things for personal 
name because they were (and are) precious and valuable. Such 
names are preferred mostly for females. Examples are: 
Pavalam, Marakatham and Thangam. A few such names are 
common for both sexes. Examples are Ponnu, Ratnam, Muttu. 
Names of precious things are combined with attributes and 
used as personal names. For example consider names like 
Kunaratnam, Manikkarajah. 


Names of certain flowers are chosen as personal names: 


for females. Examples are Kamala, Mallika. Such names are 


mostly from Sanskrit but some of them are used in their; 


Tamilised form. . 


Certain animal names usually qualified by certain 
characteristics are used as personal names. of males. For. 


example consider a name like Veerasingham. 


Names of sweet things like ciini ‘sugar’, “karkanTu' 
“sugar candy' have been personal names”. 


Names indicating good qualities have been personal 


names. They are mostly based on Sanskrit forms. Examples 


are Daya, a female name, Kunanayagam, a male name. 


Status terms used for address have been personal names: 


or part of personal names. Examples are Iyadurai, Sinnadurai, 
Durairatnam, Ponnusamy. 
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Kinship terms either alone or in combination with 
another kin term or with an adjective usually preceding the 
kin term or with the name of a precious thing have been used 
as personal names. Examples are Thambi, Thambiappa, | 
Thambiacci, Muthathambi, Periyathambi, Cinnamma, 
Thangamma, Ponnamma, Thambimuttu, Muttuthambi etc. 
Names indicating seniority or juniority within a family have 
tempted people to go for names like Ilayapillai, literally 
“younger child', Cinnapillai “small child', Muthapillai ‘elder 
child', Cinnayya ‘junior father’. 


God's name plus the kin term tampi ‘younger brother' 
gives the name Sivathambi. This seems to be a unique 
combination, for God's names do not combine with any other 
male kin term. 


The Tamil name of cobra plus a term equivalent tq words 
like “king’, ‘gem', “mother', ete. serve as personal names. 
Examples are Nagarajah, Nagaratnam, Nagamma”™. 


A few names with Lanka as a component are used for 
personal names as follows. Elanganayagam, Elangaiyarkoon. 


It is not possible to give all the types of names and the 
motivating factors for their selection. Most of the names that 
were in current use in the past are now considered out of 
fashion, to be sure, at least among the educated upper middle 
class and are now completely in limbo. A large section among 
the educated seems to prefer short names from Sanskrit 
preferably with a sound [8] initially, medially or finally. Names © 
like Dinesh, Suresh, Ramesh and Ganesh for males and 
Krishanti, Shivanthi, Lokshita, Dushyanthi for females seem 
to gain popularity”. 


6.0 Initials of Name 


People use a letter prefixed to their personal name when 
names are written”. Usually a dot follows this letter. Some. 
have more than a single letter prefixed to their name. In such 
an instance each letter will be the initial of separate names. A 
few use a sequence of letters but written without dots in 
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between the letters and pronounced as a single unit prefixed 
to their personal name. When names are read out the initial or 
initials are pronounced with a slight pause (or potential pause) 
following it. The initials are not generally used in addressing 
a person except in a situation where one has to distinguish two 
persons having identical names. In some formal gatherings or 
meetings initials too are used in calling out names. When one 
is asked for his name be may not usually say his initials along 
with his name. | 


In different parts of the world the number of initials used 
with personal name and what one's initials stand for vary from 
society to society, culture to culture”. 


In the Jaffna society one's initial generally stands for his 
father's name in the case of males and unmarried females, and 
for husband's name in the case of married women. Sometimes 
one may have two initials in order to avoid any confusion 
particularly when there is another person with an identical 
name and identical initial in his village, class or working place. 
In such a situation the first initial will be the initial letter of 
his grand father's name. One may also shorten his name, and 
the shortened part will be represented by a letter which will be 
used along with his initial representing his father’s or her 
husband's (if the person is a female) name. Thus 
K. Subramaniam may use his name as K.S.Maniam. 


It is doubtful if the initial letter of one's father's name 
was used along with one's personal name in early Tamil 
society. Personal names of poets, kings and chieftains have 
been documented without initials. Instead of initials one's 
village name had been prefixed in its full form to personal 
names in ancient days. Thus we come across names like 
Thiruvayalur Uyyavantha Thevar, Thirukkadavur Uyyavantha 
Thevar. 


Thus even today in Indian Tamil society people use the 
name of one's birth place (one's own village or town) either in 
abbreviated form or in full form along with personal name. 
Examples are Thiru.V.Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar, 
T.P.Meenakshisundaran. *Thiru' in the first name stands for 
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Thiruvarur, and in the latter T stands for Thenpattinam both 
being place names. This system of use was significantly absent 
in Jaffna society for long. But recently a few have begun to use 
their village name either in full or abbreviated form with 
personal name. 


The initial letter of one's father's or husband's name and 
the initial letter of one's own name is used together both for 
address and reference. If one's name is P.Puvanarajah he may 
be addressed and referred to as P.P. If one has more than 
single letter as initials before his personal name, he may be 
addressed and referred to by initials alone excluding the initial 
of his own personal name. For example two of the political 
leaders of the Tamils in Sri Lanka the late G.G.Ponnambalam 
and the late S.J.V.Chelvanayakam were popularly known and 
referred to as G.G. and S.J.V. respectively. Close friends used 
these initials for address too. 


Initials are used for address only by one's equals or 
superiors. Similarly one's initials are used for reference only by 
his equals or superiors in his presence. But in one's absence 
anyone could use one's initials to make reference to him. Use 
of initials for address and reference seems to be more common 
only among certain social groups. 


Generally the initials of one's name is not expanded 
except in situations where one's full name is required by law 
or where some confusion arises due to identical names and 
initials. But there are contexts where one's initial stands 
expanded. A very few usually among the learned always 
expand the initial and use their full name whenever they get 
anything published in their name. This is perhaps a way of 
saturating one's gratitude for all that was done to him by his 
father in his learning and up bringing. On the other hand 
there are contexts where others (third persons) intentionally 
expand the initial of one's name for specific reasons either in 
writing or in speech. Religious ceremonies and rituals are 
occasions where one’s full name (initial expanded) is uttered. 
On formal occasions where a person is called upon to deliver 
an inaugural or a memorial lecture, or where some one is 
formally introduced for purposes like the conferment of a 
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degree or title, or where a vote of condolence is passed at one's 
death the full name is used. There have been instances when 
one's initial was expanded in order to ridicule or belittle him 
or to convey sarcasm”. Sometimes one may even willfully 
expand the initial of another erroneously to indicate contempt. 


It is interesting to note that the letter occurring as initial 
with personal name is sometimes given as per its English 
pronunciation even when the initial and the name are written 
in Tamil. For instance if one is Ponniah Nadarajah he may 
following the Tamil writing system give his initial in speech 
and writing as Po. Nadarajah. Or following the English writing 
system he may consider P alone as his initial and write it in 
Tamil as Pi. Nadarajah. (Qur.pisrem Of O.p.s08M). 


The initial letter of some names differ when the names 
are written in Tamil and English. For instance a name written 
in Tamil as Iragupathy @s@us#) is usually written as 
Ragupathy in. English. Ragupathy's children will have either 
I or R as their initial depending on the language taken into 
consideration. ' 


7.0 Use of Name 


Let us now analyse briefly the ways in which one's 
personal name is and can be used by others for address and 
reference. There is obviously a system in the use of personal 
name which is highly culture bound. It.is not everyone who 
could use another's name freely to address him. Age, education, 
occupational position, social position, caste particularly in 
backward rural contexts and other similar factors lay 
restraints on the use of personal name. Generally juniors in 
age do not address seniors by name in informal contexts. It is 


effrontery for a younger person to call an older by his or her . 


name alone. Subordinates in position do not address their 
superiors by name alone. In backward ryral contexts low caste 
people do not generally address the members of high caste by 
name. Here age factor becomes immaterial. Even an elderly 
person belonging to a low caste does not address a very young 
person, even a child of high caste, by name. 
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Among equals one could generally make reference to 
another merely by name particularly when that person is not 
present. Nothing prevents this gesture among monolinguals 
speaking Tamil only. Sometimes a monolingual may make 
certain changes in the name to indicate the degree of respect 
he has for the person to whom reference is being made. 
Similarly one could also show his disrespect to a person in 
making reference to him by adding certain other markers to 
the name. Both these are possible only with regard to males’ 
name. Female personal name ‘does not add any markers under 
any conditions to indicate respect or disrespect. The word 
“ammaa' literally ‘mother’ and also an equivalent of English 
“madam is added to indicate respect only if the person is fairly 
senior to the addressee. In a sentence the finite verb indicates 
whether respect, intermediate respect or disrespect is meant: 
for the person whose name is referred to. Examples are Celvi 


vantaa, Celvi vantutu, Celvi vantaal ‘Celvi came’, 


If the interlocutors happen to be bilinguals speaking 
Tamil and English they would generally add words like ‘Mr.', 
*Mrs.', Miss.’ or titles like ‘Professor’, ‘Dr.' , etc. appropriately 
to the name of the person to whom reference is made. The 
author has observed variations in the use of “Mrs.' and ~Miss.' 
with personal names. Some use Mrs. merely with the name 
of a married woman. For instance they would say 
Mrs.Saraswathy. Some others use “Mrs.' merely with the lady's 
husband's name. They would say Mrs. Kandiah. There are still 
others who use “Mrs.' both with the lady's name and husband's 
name. For example, Mrs.Saraswathy Kandiah. Similarly the 
word ‘Miss.’ is used with either the name of an unmarried 
woman alone or with her father's name alone or with both the 
womars name and father's name together. For example, Miss. 
Luxmy, Miss.Nadarajah, Miss.Luixmy Nadarajah. 


8.0 Avoidance of Name 


Names are avoided purposely in different contexts for 
various reasons. This avoidance may be in address, reference 
or selection for naming a child. Some reference has already 
been made with regard to avoidance of name in address and 
reference. It is worth recording here that there was a time in 
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the recent past in our society when non-mention of one's 
personal name in address and reference was considered a mark 
of great respect shown by the speaker. In such situation the 
speaker usually resorted to round about ways. Apart from this, 
names are avoided on the basis of religious differences. Certain 
Tamil names are considered as belonging to specific religions 
only. Thus Hindus take care to avoid Tamil names considered 
as Christian in the society. Names like Arokianathan, 
Vedaparanam, Sebamalai, Kirupaimalar are Christian. On the 
other hand all Protestants do not seem to be very particular in 
avoiding names marked as Hindu in the society. The author 
knows staunch Christians bearing names like Raman, Luxman, 
Sita, Luxmy and Maheswary. Christian priests have names 
like Kadirgamar and Ambalavanar, it may be that they don't 
bother too much about their Tamil name because they have 


their Christian name too. If Christians were to avoid totally . 


the names considered Hindu in society their choice of a Tamil 
name would be rather very much restricted. They are a 
minority who or whose forefathers changed their religion for 
various reasons and they continue to live in the midst of 
Hindus and some Christians still have relations among 
Hindus. For some Christians it may be a problem to 
distinguish names as Hindu and Christian because it is not all 
Christians who know the literal sense of Hindu names. Now 
Christians appear to be more keen to maintain Tamil culture 
in their day to day life even though they differ in their 
religious culture. 


Certain caste groups particularly the high caste group 
would avoid names that were most common among castes 
lower in status. For example personal names like Kanthan, 
Cuppan, Mathan, Mathi, Puthan, Puthy, Kottan, Kotti are 
avoided by high caste groups. 


Personal names of characters in Tamil literature 
interpreted as personification of bad human qualities are 
avoided. Names like Druapathy and Mathavi are examples”. 
Nowadays in rural context the name Druapathy is used 
idiomatically to refer to any woman whose moral character is 
questionable. 
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In course of time some names get associated with certain 
qualities or characteristics that are not welcome to society. 
Such names are also avpided. For instance the name of a great 
Tamil poetess, Avvaiyar is avoided as a personal name because 
it had always been associated with old age. No young girl 
would welcome it as her personal name. Another name 
Venkadachalam which is very common in Indian society 
somehow got associated in the Jaffna society with the sense of 
stupidity’, and it is now commonly used as an ‘idiom to mean 
any person who behaves in a stupid way. Similarly the name 
Peter’ was Tamilised and used by monolingual Tamil 
Christians as Peturu (Peeturu) but later it somehow gained the 
sense of “fool’, and now any fool irrespective of what -his 
religion is may be referred to as Peturu. Another interesting 
example for name avoidance is concerning the personal name 
Cengamalam, literally ‘red lotus’. Once it was a common 
personal name. Later during a specific period a song which 
occurred in a Tamil film that was very popular had a line as 
*cengamalam ennum taaci’, literally meaning ‘a prostitute by 
the name Cengamalam'. This song too became very popular 
perhaps because of its tune and the manner it was sung by a 
then famous songster. Soon after this film people avoided the 
name Cengamalam for sometime. But subsequently when 
people had forgotten the film and the song, the name 
Cengamalam has come into vogue again. 


As hinted earlier names considered as old and out of 
fashion are also avoided. If a name holds unhappy memories 
it is avoided. For instance if a child dies, its name is not 
usually given to another child born in the same family or born 
among close relatives. 


9.0 Substitutes for Name 

It was said earlier that personal name is chiefly meant 
for identification. It is given at one's birth by parents. But 
sometimes the given name may get submerged in use totally 
or partly. One may be known, addressed and referred to in the 
society at large by a form other than his name in specific 
contexts or even in all contexts. Thus one's personal name may 
be substituted by another form that almost amounts to his 
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personal name except in official dealings. This form may be a 
shortened form of one's name, initials of one's full name, 
occupational titles, name of one's birth place, teknonymy, one's 
peculiar physical features and so forth. Caste name is used but 
only in making reference to a person who is not present in the 
speech context”. This system prevails more in rural contexts. 
Some of the attributes are very interesting and humorous 
indeed mirroring the psycho-socio-linguistic mind of the 
villagers”®. 


A few examples are given here. There was a time when 
everyone got married within his own village. If as an exception 
a bridegroom was from another village the fact that he was 
from another village gained importance in village life. As a 
result villagers went to the extent of addressing and referring 
to the new comer by his village name. In course of time his 
real name got submerged in use. 


One of the former governors of Sri Lanka was Lord 
Soulbury. His son became a Hindu sanyaasin and he was 
known to all only as aanai-k-kutti-c-caami, literally “baby 
elephant swami’. He was stout and people perhaps named him 
so because of his size. Even popular Tamil dailies carried news 
items about him under the heading ‘aanaik kuTTic caami'. No 
one had ever known his personal name. 


10.0 Attributes of Name 


In certain social contexts one's personal name alone may 
be inadequate for identification purposes. This may be due to 
a difficulty in linking a name with a particular individual 
especially when several people have the same name. In such 
contexts attributes in the form of additives are prefixed or 
suffixed to names for clarity and correct identification. 
Generally the selected attribute for a personal name will be a 
feature considered by the society as unique in that person to 
whom reference is being made. Sometimes one is constantly 
referred to by an attribute plus his personal name. Once this 
association between a particular attribute 
and a particular personal name gets established in society, the 
name is sometimes conveniently dropped, and the person 
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becomes known to all only by the attribute. The attributes are 
of several types based on criteria such as official designations 
educational qualifications, religion, physical features and so 
forth. 

The educated in Jaffna society is generally familiar with 
identifications like P.S.Subramaniam and B.A.Swaminathan. 
Subramaniam was a distinguished surgeon in Jaffna society 
who served as the provincial surgeon. People first spoke of him 
as ‘provincial surgeon Subramaniam’. Later he was known as 
P.S.Subramaniam, P.S. being abbreviations. Subsequently even 
long after his retirement from government service he was 
known and referred to merely as P.S. Similarly Swaminathan 
was a distinguished educationist in Jaffna society who 
graduated from a University as early as 1914. At that time 
there were only a couple of graduates in Jaffna society. Hence 
people isolated his name from other Swaminathans, in the 
society by prefixing B.A. (bachelor of arts) to his name. Even 
today one could see this trend and similar examples could be 
multiplied. 


11.0 Change of Name 


Name change is a common occurrence in society””. As 
pointed out earlier names change in general from time to time 
Usually this change takes place gradually. Most of the old 
names have fallen into disuse. New names have emerged and 
they too may face the same fate that occurred to early names 
Another type of name change is the one effected during the life 
span of an individual. This change is effected deliberately and 
consciously. One or more factors may urge an individual to 
change a name. If one feels that a name is not ‘good’ he may 
change it. Thus a name is changed in order to make it more 
appealing, fashionable and ‘sweet’. A person changing his 
religion usually changes his name too. Some Hindus changed 
their names because they felt that their names have become 
Christian’ in use. If someone feels that his name reveals his 
caste as low he would like to change his name. Some have 
changed their names for prestige purposes especially when 
they changed their role in society. There was a time when 
some disliked Sanskrit personal names in Tamil Nadu. For a 
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time a few came under the influence of this movement in 
Jaffna too and changed their names. A very few Tamils born 
to Tamil and Sinhala parents have changed their Tamil names 
‘to Sinhala names. Recently belief in numerology has made 
some to modify or change their name. 


12.0 Conclusion 


‘A detailed study of personal name remains a 
desideratum. A systematic comparative study of naming in 
different cultures particularly in South Asian countries will be 
very rewarding for an understanding of the cultural unity and 
diversity in human behaviour in this part of the world. 


NOTES 


1. Personal names are spelt herein in the way they are 
usually written. Transliteration is given within parentheses 
for names that may cause difficulty. 


2. Names of some early Tamil poets reflect this 
trend. Consider a name _ like Aniladumunrilar 


(aN ilaaTumunRilaar). 


3. The encoding of sociocultural information in personal 
names seems to be a unique feature in countries like India, 
Sri Lanka, Africa, China and in several Oceanic 
communities. 


4. Name in all its ramifications seems to be a complex 
phenomenon particularly in South Asian communities. Yet 
one could hope to see a system in it. 


5. For instance one may intentionally add a prefix, say, ku - 
to a name like Rangan and pronounce it as Kurangan, 
literally ‘monkey-like' in order to show contempt. 


6. For further details see Suseendirarajah.S. (1978). 


7. In such contexts the term ‘caattiya naamam’ is used. 
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8. Usually Muslims in Sri Lanka select their names either 
from Arabic or Persian. There are however a few who have 
Tamil names like Muthurajah and Vellaithamby. Also a few 
have blended forms, Arabic and Tamil, like Fareek Kuddi. 
No one among the younger generation seems to like Tami. 
names. & 


9. Tamilisation including Tamil translation of names from 
other languages has been common in Tamil society for long. 
The phonemic pattern of some of the Sanskrit names has 
been Tamilised. Sanskrit names have also been translated 
into Tamil. Consider names like Dharmaputra and 
Aravoonmakan (PuRanaanuuRu). A foreign missionary 
Beschi had his name in Tamil first as Tayriyanathaswamy 
and subsequently as Veeramamunivar. Ignatius and Joseph 
prevail in Jaffna Tamil (Catholic) society as Innasithamby 
and Soosai. ' 


10. Preference was given to such paired names in stories 
written for small children. 


11. When people find it difficult to give any reason or 
explanation for any of their actions, they conveniently 
use the word cummaa ‘just' - a word that has several 
shades of meanings depending on the context. But with 
regard to the reason for selecting a particular name they 
seldom use the word cummaa. 


12. For instance consider the anecdote on the name of 
Swaminathar. It has been a popular name. 


13. Names of Vishnu have been very popular as personal 
names among Saivites living close to Vaishnava temples 
in Jaffna. See Vithianandan, S. (1984:65) 


14. In cultures other than the Indian too the first son is 
named after his grandfather. See M.Aziz F. Yassin (1978). 
It may be interesting to note that a Japanese scholar, 
Sekine (1984) has pointed out that this method of naming 
the child clearly reflects a belief (among Jaffna Tamils - 
Hindus) in reincarnation. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


The name Coomaraswamy may be considered as one of 
the names of a deity. But the combination 
Anandacoomaraswamy as a personal name gained 
popularity only after the late Dr.Ananda 
K.Coomaraswamy, a great Sri Lankan scholar of repute. 
Bhaskaran was an Indian scholar who propounded a 
school of philosophy. 


Names like Vellaiyan, Civalai and Karuppan tempt us to 
say that physical complexion might have been considered 
in giving such names at a very early period for no one 
had names like marical:-yellow' and paccai green’. Note 
that civalai indicates a fair complexion. 


The tendency to personify someone close to one's heart as 
a ‘sweet' or a delicious’ thing and address him or her by 
the name of that thing has prevailed in the Tamil society 
from very ancient times. For example see how Kovalan 
addresses his wife Kannaki in the epic Cilappatikaaram. 
and how God is addressed by Maanikkavaacakar in 
Tiruvaacakam. . 


Cobra worship is fairly popular in J affna society. People 
usually refer to it as nalla paampu “good snake’. 


This seems to be the present trend in South India too. 
For details see Chandrasekhar, A. (1976). 


A few among the educated in the Jaffna society do not, 
use any initials in writing their name unless there is an 
official demand. They just write their name alone. 


In Chettinad in Tamilnadu one may have even five to six 
initials with his name representing the names of his 
father, grand father, great grand father, etc. upto five or 
six generations. Initial stands for one's village name 
among Telugus. Kannadas also have this system. In 
Kerala one's initial may stand either for one's father's 
name, mother's name, maternal uncle's name or house 
name depending on the social group. It seems that 
nowadays young girls in Kerala prefer to write their 
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22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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names without giving any initial. This is perhaps part of 
their liberation movement. 


During a general election to the Sri Lanka Parliament a 
few opponents of the late S.J.V.Chelvanayakam 
desperately expanded his initials in election hand-outs as 
Samuel James Veluppillai Chelvanayakam to emphasise 
the fact that he was a Christian and to dissuade Hindus 
from voting for him. This however did not bring the 
desired effect for Hindus have been relatively very broad 
minded, tolerant and accommodative. 


For further details see Suseendirarajah, S. (1970). 


The name Draupathy is common among Sinhalese. 
M.Varadarajan has hailed Mathavi's conduct and 
character in his studies on Cilappatikaaram. But yet 
Jaffna society hesitates to accept it as a personal name. 


Caste titles are commonly used for address and reference 
in Indian society. 


K.Kanapathipillai who was Professor of Tamil in the 
University of Sri Lanka has used very interesting 
attributes, full of humour, with the names of some’ 
characters in his plays. For instance poLutu muLaiccaan 
Ponnuthurai, AncupuliyaTiyil koTuppuccappi 
Canmugam, KiraamakkooTTaTi lyaman Ponnnampalam. 


Name change had taken place in Indian society at 
different times. Bhavabhuti had his name first as Sri 
Kant. Vishnugupta's name was changed to Chanakya and 

Rambola's to Tulsi Das. A distinguished scholar named: 
Kedar Nath took his name as Rahul Sanskrityayan when’ 
he became a Buddhist. Similarly a Christian named 

Margaret E.Noble who co-authored certain works with 

Ananda K.Coomaraswamy changed her name as Nivedita 

when she became a Hindu. 
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KINSHIP TERMS IN JAFFNA SOCIETY : 
A SOCIOLINGUISTIC APPRAISAL 


1. Ananalysis of the social uses and functions of the kinship 
terms in relation to the social patterns of life in the Jaffna 
Tamil society which is predominantly Hindu in religion is 
attempted herein with a modest historical explanation of the 
form, use and semantics of these terms wherever possible and 
necessary’. As expected the structure of the kinship 
terminology in the spoken Tamil of Jaffna differs very 
significantly from the structures described in other dialects of 
Tamil both in their semantic content and functions’. 


The analysis-is herein confined to the kin terms used by 
the members of a family towards each other’. The concept of 
family is commonly expressed in Tamil- by the term 
kuTumpam. A few decades ago the term samsaaram or 
samusaaram was also in use. Now this has almost fallen into 
disuse perhaps except in the speech of some Brahmins and a 
few others who talk of things and matters with a religious 
(Saivism) zeal. A family man is known as kuTumpastan or 
more commonly as kuTumpakkaaRan and a woman as 
kuTumpakkaaRi. A man with children is known as pillai 
kuTTikkaaRan and a woman as pillai kuTTikkaaRi. A married 
person without children is malaTu, malaTan and malaT being 
the masculine and feminine forms respectively. | 


In the Jaffna society a person has a choice among several 
terms to identify his kinsmen and describe broadly the kind 
of relationship he has with them both consanguineous and 
affinal. His terms of choice are: kuuTap piRantavar or oru taay 
(vayiRRup) pillai" born together/children born of same mother 
(mother's womb), tuTakkukkaaRar ‘people who share 
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pollution’, campantiyal ‘relations by marriage’ ina canam 
‘relations in a general way', uRRaar uRavinar ‘relations and 
friends (who are like relations), oree aakkal ‘one people’, oru 
capai cantikkaaRar ‘people who sit together and eat (at 
ceremonies)’, oru valiyilai contakkaaRar ‘relations in a 
restricted way’, pala valiyilai contakkaaRar ‘relations in many 
ways’ and so forth’. All these terms are plural in sense. Most 
of these terms have, corresponding masculine and feminine 
forms in the singular. For instance tuTakkukkaaRan and 
contakkaaRan are masculine whereas tuTakkukkaaRi and 
contakkaaRi are feminine. Broadly these terms indicate 
degrees of either a close relationship, distant relationship or a 
relationship varying in degrees between the first two types. 
With regard to some kin terms one may also adopt another 
broad scale to differentiate the nuture of kin-link as either. 
conta ‘own’, valatta ‘adopted’ or ‘fostered’ or oNTai viTTa 
‘step. Examples: conta makan ‘own son' valatta makan 
‘adopted son’, oNTai viTTa makan ‘step son’. The third type, 
oNTai viTTa is usually used with sibling terms to differentiate 


between own siblings and parallel cousins. Kin terms with . 


these modifiers function only as reference terms. 


Most kinship terms in Tamil function both as terms of . 


address and terms of reference but some only as terms of 
reference. Functionally the terms of kin address and kin 
reference belong to two different categories contrasting in their 
social functions. It is interesting to note that when kin‘terms 
function only for purposes of reference they are free from any 
social stigma, and function as common terms for - alt 
irrespective of social differences among the speakers. : 
4 

Most kinship terms have variant forms and the social 
contexts of their use reflect the traditional hierarchical 
structure of the society. All may not make use of all the 


variants. One may never use some of them. But the variants. 


are known to all, and all would have been hearing them being 
used in the society by someone in some social situation. The 
selection of a variant in a particular situation differs from 
group to group-and is governed by socio-psychological factors. 
In course of time some variants had fallen into disuse. A few 
others are on the verge of falling into disuse. On the other 
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hand there have been a few innovations from other dialects of 
Tamil and particularly from the English language into Jaffna 
Tamil. Some of these innovations have caused certain changes 
in the patterns of kinship term use. All these are again due to 
socio-psychological reasons. Some of these variants are full of 
social marks and they function as indicators of the social 
position or background of the user. Different uses of the 
variant forms across different scales such as caste, region, 
religion, economy, etc. reflect the norms, attitudes and 
sociocultural values cherished by groups of people occupying 
different social levels in the Jaffna society. Thus the choice and 
use of a variant in a context does not merely depend on a 
knowledge of its denotation but also on the command of a 
knowledge of social contexts and attitudes. The problematic 
nature in the use of kinship terms becomes crystal clear when 
anon (Jaffna) Tamil though knowledgeable in Tamil attempts 
to use them freely in his interactions without what Hymes 
calls "communicative competence’. Its complex nature will 
pose problems even to a native speaker of Jaffna Tamil when 
he attempts to see it from outside or to explain it to one who 
belongs to a different culture. 


2. Decades ago in the village society the use of muRaip peer 
“kin terms' especially by the younger kins towards older kins 
was a must. Any younger kin who as a habit did not use a kin 
term towards his older kins was looked down by the society as 
ill-mannered. Use of the personal name of an older kin either 
for address or reference was considered discourteous and 
therefore strictly forbidden. The right choice of an appropriate 
term to address and refer to a kin .type was expected, 
encouraged, insisted and emphasized for long in the Jaffna 
society. It was believed that the right choice helped to denote 
and maintain correct relationship among kinsfolk which was 
important particularly from the point of marriage. Sometimes 
wrong use created misunderstanding and even ill feeling. 
People were generally not in favour of wrong marriages that 
brought about inconsistencies in the use of kin terms. The 
wrong use of a kin term, no matter what the term was, was 
always corrected. 


Today this system appears to get shattered gradually, to 
be sure, at least among the educated middle class and upper 
middle class Vellaalaas of the society. With several fast 
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changes in the patterns of family life and modes of social life 
people do not seem to be so serious and particular about the 
“correct' use of all the terms as it was in the early society. On 
the whole a general attitude of relaxation in the traditional use 
of these terms is noticeable in the present society. This 
situation has even necessitated the school teacher in lower 
grades to teach formally the basic kin relationships and their 
appropriate terms of reference and address in the classroom. 


Questions are set on the use of these terms for class tests’. 


Even in spite of this formal teaching children do not seem to 
use certain kin terms that were regularly used by children and 
others a few decades ago; and from the point of traditionalists 
who uphold a particular system in kinship a few other terms 
are being either wrongly used or misused. 


The kinship terminology and use have thus changed both 
qualitatively and quantitatively corresponding to certain social 
changes. The general tendency seems to be towards a reduction 
in the number of kin terms that are being used. Also the kin 
relationships are being reduced to a few basic categories. 
Unlike in olden times early marriage is not welcome now, and 
children do not get opportunity to use terms like puuTTan 
‘great grandfather’ and puuTTi ‘great grand mother’, 
Dropping of certain terms from regular use and resorting to 
other devices such as the use of pet names, personal names, 
part of personal names or substitutes for personal names are 
observed. Sometimes a single kin term is being used for a 
cluster of kin types for which distinct terms were in use 
earlier. , 


Boradly speaking the youngest generation in our midst 
has a trend to look at any elderly man or woman outside the 
family, even if he or she is a close relative with whom for some 


reasons contact is less, as an ‘uncle’ or ‘antie'/auntie' - 


respectively. On the other hand it is also true that some of the 
old terms are being replaced by new terms as is evident from 
their use in birthday greetings to children announced now and 
then over the Sri Lanka Broadcasting Corporation’. 


3. As in other languages in Tamil too kinship terms are 
primarily used either for address or reference to kinsfolk. 
Apart from their use to real kin almost all basic kin terms are 
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also used as polite terms of address and reference indicating 
either intimacy, courtesy, respect or affection to familiar non- 
kinsfolk as well as in some social contexts to non-familiar non- 
kinsfolk®. In such situations the use for address is more 
dominant than for reference, and when used for address the 
addressee does not generally reciprocate the speaker with any 
kin terms. There are also certain restraints in the use of 
kinship terms to anyone and everyone cutting across social 
barriers like caste and position. Earlier this usage remained 
more popular only within some caste groups that came under 
the traditional category of ‘touchables'. Now it has spread to 
other caste groups too. 


In this fictive kinship usage one could see a kind of 
pseudo kinship being established’’. As such the use of fictive 
kinship terms did not function across castes for long. No 
member of the high caste in the rural context welcomed fictive 
kinship terms being used towards him by another belonging to 
a low caste. Only the members of the Kooviyar caste were an 
exception who had the privilege of using four terms towards 
members of a higher caste, Vellaala: aNNai ‘elder brother’ and 
akkaa “elder sister' if the addressee was senior’ to them in age 
and tampi younger brother' and tankacci ‘younger sister’ if the 
addressee was junior. On the other hand no one belonging to 
a higher caste used fictive kinship terms especially the ones 
denoting older kins towards anyone belonging to a lower caste. 
This situation continues to this day particularly when the caste 


gap is great. 


Within caste groups the apparent motivation in 
establishing pseudo kinship is to foster interpersonal 
relationship. Fictive use of kinship terms is more widespread 
in rural background rather than in urban settings. In a rural 
context one could within his caste group use any fictive kin 
term (and establish fictive kinship) other than the ones 
denoting a spouse or a potential marriage relationship to any 
interlocutor but with due considerations of age, sex, personality 
and other social factors governing the status of the speaker 
and the addressee!'. The urban outlook on the other hand is 
very selective in the use and reception of fictive kin terms in 
familiar or non-familiar non-kin situations. Only a limited 
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number of terms which have become more or less formalized in 
certain selected situations are welcome to them but generally 
terms like appu “father', aNNai ‘elder brother’, ammaan 
“uncle', aacci ‘mother’, ‘grand mother' are generally frowned 
upon among the educated upper middle class especially when 
used by another belonging to the same social class”. Perhaps 
the evocative effects of the rural emotive overtones 
accompanying this type of use make them frown. It is also 


considered as ‘village mode of address' and many in the urban | 


area take this type of use as claiming undue familiarity with 
the addressee. 


In the use of fictive kin terms certain inconsistencies 
arise. In other words no regularity of relationship can be 
extended at least with reference to certain kin relationships 
beyond the term used. For instance one may address Y as 
akkaa ‘elder sister' but Y's husband who ought to be looked 
upon as brother-in-law is addressed not as attaan but only as 
aNNai ‘elder brother’. 


4. Now let us go into the various uses and functions of kin 
terms in contexts of reference and address and in a few other 
contexts for purposes other than reference and address. 


4.1 The terms of reference for husband (H) are several: 
purusan (piriyan), avar, viiTTukkaaRan (viiTTuukkaaRar), 
manican, aal, kaTTinavan and misTar. All these terms as 
pointed out earlier have social connotations that restrain their 
uses and fnctions to specific situations. As such no one term 
among these can be considered an absolute substitute for 
another in all its occurrences. The selection is governed as 
already hinted by socio-linguistic factors. 


.The term purusan occurs in the speech of the educated 
middle and upper middle class whereas the term piriyan occurs 
more or less as its corresponding variant in the speech of the 
uneducated. The term piriyan is seldom used by the éducated 
except in mimicking. In fact the phonological differences in 
these two forms are due to the process of assimilation through 
different pronunciations of a form in another language™’. Thus 
these two phonological variants of the borrowed form have 
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been in use for long to refer to H. The situations where 
purusan is used are varied depending, on the role of the 
speaker and the addressee in a speech situation. Thus wife (W) 
does not generally use this term to refer to her H except in 
very formal situations. Persons familiar to W too does not 
generally use this term to refer to her H especially in her 
presence. If and when used it may sound very formal and even 
impolite. Unfamiliar persons too avoid this use unless they 
were doing some official work such as collecting information for - 
purposes like census or conducting an inquiry. Thus a 
government officer in his interrogations and W in her answers 
use the term purusan referring to her H. Even in several such 
situations W was observed to use this term minimally often 
switching on to another term namely avar. For a Tamil 
speaker the term purusan unlike the other variants for H does 
not hold any other sense; the one and the only sense it conveys 
is H. As such one wonders if this term makes any sexual 
suggestion even remotely for a woman to consider it a kind of 
taboo in familiar situations. The uses and functions of the term 
piriyan among the uneducated more or less parallel that of 
purusan. 


The term considered most polite and hence used most 
commonly by all, irrespective of the divisive forces in the 
society, for making references to H is avar ‘he’ which is the 
third person masculine polite singular pronoun. It is sometimes 
modified for clarity by a genitive pronoun, singular or plural, 
as unkaTai ‘your’, enkaTai ‘our’, enrai “my': unkaTai avar 
means ‘your husband’, enkaTai avar or enrai avar means ‘my 
husband’. The form enkaTai is plural but in this context its 
plural sense is lost’*. W with children has a choice between 
enkaTai and enrai to modify avar but usually she selects the 
plural pronoun whereas W without children usually selects the 
singular pronoun enrai. The question of singular versus plural . 
doesn't arise in the second person for the plural form is polite 
and the singular is impolite. Generally unkaTai is used to an 
equal or a superior; otherwise the singular form unrai is used. 
In this context the socially depressed receive and reciprocate 
the singular form unrai among themselves. 
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The term viiTTukkaaRan, literally “one who has, owns, 
or leads a house’ is used to refer to H in semi formal 
situations. During certain period in the history of Tamil 
semantics, the use of -n ending masculine forms was 
considered impolite analogously with the use of avan ‘he’ 
impolite. Instead of the word final -n, -r was used for politeness 
again analogously with the use of avar ‘he’ polite. Hence the 
term viiT TukkaaRar was preferred to viiTTukkaaRan. But this 
kind of semantic distinction in nouns did not take deep roots 
in the language as in the case of the pronouns avan and avar. 
Hence we come across the use of both viiTTukkaaRan and 
viiTTukkaaRar. However, the use of viiTTukkaaRan/ 
viTTukkaaRar is not as common as the use of avar. On the 
scale of politeness they are only second to the term avar. 


W particularly among the educated may generally select 
the term manican, literally “man' to refer to her H in her 
expressions indicating momentary displeasure, anger, disgust 


or indifference towards her spouse’. Its use is of course ' 


discourteous and if used in the presence of H and other non- 
family members it could be offensive. In certain contexts W 
may use it to evoke humour in her spouse. It is not offensive 
then and in such situations the presence or absence of her 
spouse and other non-family members becomes immaterial. 
The use of the term aal, literally ‘person’, more or less 
parallels the use of the term manican. Barring all social 
differences these two terms are used almost by everyone in 
some of their temperamental moods. Just as avar is modified 
by pronouns, the terms manican and aal too are sometimes 
modified by genitive pronouns for clarity. 


kaTTinavan, hterally ‘person who tied the marriage 
badge called taali', is another term used mostly by the rural 
less educated for reference to H. Its use is however infrequent 
and it is likely that it may soon fall into disuse. The educated 
also use the term kaTTinavan but disparagingly in situations 
that warrant one to emphasize the sense of responsibility on 
the part of H towards his spouse. This aspect became evident 
from most of its contexts of occurrences collected for analysis. 
For example in an utterance like kaTTinavan kavalaip 
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paTeellai naankal een kavalaip paTaveeNum ‘he who tied the 
marriage badge doesn't feel sorry, so why should we?’ 


One of the recent innovations in the language for kin 
reference is the English word ‘mister’ pronounced by some as 
misTar. It is being used to make reference to H in various 
contexts by the medium educated and by some among the less 
educated. For them it is as polite a form as that.of avar. Some 
of its users assert that the form misTar is even more polite 
than avar. Here we see an attitude of elevating linguistic 
entities that are borrowed to prestigious position. The educated 
elite some of whom have adopted certain kin terms from 
English surprisingly frown on the use of misTar for H. Perhaps 
it is a wrong use or misuse for them.’They sometimes adopt it 
as a jocular term to make fun of this usage. ¥ 


Yet another way of making reference to one's H is by 
using a phrase like X's takappan or teeppan ‘father’ where xX 
stands for a third person pronoun in the genitive case. The 
genitive pronoun may be substituted by a personal name in the 
genitive case. The use of this strategy is possible only if one 
has children. The use of a genitive pronoun is possible only if 
the child was present at the time speech takes place. The use 
of personal namé is possible even if the child is not present but 
only when the interlocutors in the speech situation knew the 
identity of the referred child. Thus we come across instances 
where one avoids single words to refer to spouse and resorts to 
teknonymous names especially in the presence of close 
relations. Shall we explain this mode of address as resulting 
from an inherent shyness on the part of some women in 
making direct references to H in public? In some educated non 
orthodox Hindu families belonging to the younger generation 
W may use the shortened form of her H's personal name for 
making reference to him. But even today rural uneducated 
women in conservative circles hesitate to refer to their spouse 
by name even in formal situations, 


4.2 Terms of reference for W are also several: peNcaati 
(pencaati), avaa, peNTaaTTi, viiTTukkaaRi, manici, wife, 
missis and aal. The term peNcaati also pronounced as pencaati 
in some styles of speech is used mostly in semi formal 
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situations. But one does not hesitate to use it in familiar 
situations too. This is unlike the use of purusan where there 
is some hesitation especially from the point of W. As pointed 
out W hesitates to use or avoids the use of purusan in 
preference to the term avar but H does not generally hesitate 
or take efforts to avoid the use of peNcaati. The parallel 
feminine form of avar namely avaa is the most familiar and 


polite form of reference to W. The English word ‘wife' is also © 


used in the educated groups. Its use is more or less equivalent 
to the use of avaa and for many they are interchangeable in 
speech. Comparatively the term wife carries a slight formal 
sense as it could be used in formal contexts too whereas avaa 
is clearly a more familiar form and free from even the slightest 
formal sense. Males in educated groups appear to use the 
English word wife more frequently than the females' use of the 
English word ‘husband’ to refer to H. 


The term peNTaaTTi is generally observed to occur as a 
term of reference to W in uneducated groups and also in some 
of the less educated groups. Others’ use of it occasionally 
signals contempt for W. Conjuntively the phrase peNTaaTTi 
purusan or purusan peNTaaTTi occurs in day to day speech. 
This phrase too is generally used in a derogatory sense as for 
example in referring to quarrels between H and W-peNTaaTTi 
Purusan caNTai’®, ViiTTukkaaRi, manici, missis are 
corresponding feminine forms of viiTTukkaaRan, manican and 
misTar and they more or less share the same social situations 
of occurrences and functions”. Relatively males' use of these 
terms is more frequent than the use of their corresponding 
masculine forms by females. The use of the term aal ‘person’ 
more or less parallels the use of the term manici. Yet another 
way for H to make reference to his spouse is to use a 
teknonymous name, usually a phrase; personal name of his 
child in the genitive case or an appropriate pronoun in the 
same case substituting the personal name of his child plus taay 
*mother'. However this use is infrequent. Usually men who are 
shy (like some women) to make direct references to their 
spouses resort to this strategy. 


Traditionally there is no specific kin term of address in 
Tamil for one to address his or her spouse. Decades ago in 
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rural situation one avoided addressing his or her spouse in face 
to face interactions’®. Gradually H used the personal name of 
his spouse usually the shortened form. It was however not 
reciprocated by using H's personal name neither in full nor in 
shortened form. This situation prevails to this day except in a 
few cases where W and H had known each other intimately 
and used the shortened form of personal names for mutual 
address”. W's use of H's personal name in full or shortened 
form for address does not seem to appeal to the Jaffna society 
which is rather conservative in outlook. When asked for 
comments on this use many were not in favour of it. Some 
reasoned that it is something against their culture. Some 
feared that this use may gradually change the present status 
relationship and role expectations of H and W. As could be 
expected a section in the society is always hard against any 
novelty or change. Instances where H and W had addressed 
each other by their shortened personal names before marriage 
and where after marriage W had given up addressing her H by 
name are not ruled out. “ 


In some of the Indian dialects of Tamil either the term 
attaan or maamaa is used by W to address her spouse. There 
isn't a similar term of address used by H towards W. The 
potential term is maccaal but it is never used. Its 
corresponding masculine term maccaan is also generally not 
used by a female towards a junior or senior cousin. It is 
interesting to note that in Jaffna society W seldom addresses 
her H as attaan (exceptions are possible) even in instances 
where she had married her own cross-cousin whom she 
addressed as attaan in her childhood., We came across: an 
instance where a girl had four cousins and addressed all of 
them as attaan in her childhood; later got married to one of 
them but did not address him as attaan after marriage. When 
asked for explanation she said that there was a long interval 
since her childhood when she did not address him as attaan 
(because she was not allowed to face him) and said that she 
was very shy to renew that use again especially in the 
presence of others. 


A new mode of address that came into vogue during the 
last few decades is the extended use of ammaa for one's W and 
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appaa for one's H. These terms just like an earlier instance 
operate only if there are children in the family. Thus H and W 
are observed mostly in educated families to adopt the terms 
used by their children towards them to address each other. 
Terms are usually qualified to overcome confusion that may 
arise when childrens’ grand-parents whom their parents 
addressed by the same terms lived together in the same family, 


The usual strategy for one to draw the attention of his or 
her spouse when any one of the given modes is not employed 
is to use expressions like intaankoo, intaarum, incaarunkoo, 
incaarappa, keeTTuteeyum, unkaLai taan and so forth”®. 


4.3 The variant terms in use for the kin type “father' (F) are: 
appu, ayyaa, appaa, daddy and dada. These are currently used 
both for address and reference at different social levels, of 
course with different frequencies. The terms takappan, 
teeppan, appan, pitaa and tantai function only as terms of 
reference. 


In the rural context appu was the most common term of 
address and reference to F nearly four or five decades ago. At 
the beginning its use did not vary according to social 
differences in the village. Gradually a few sophisticated 
families in the village borrowed the term ayyaa that prevailed 
as the term of address and reference to F in urban families”. 
The use of ayyaa spread to prestigious families in the village. 
For long it did not gain entry into the lower strata of the 
society. Its urban character and its non-occurrence in the lower 
strata of the society pushed it up on the scale of prestige. It 
was considered as more elegant and _ signifying dignity and 
high status for both the speaker and the addressee. On the 
other hand the term appu got pushed down on the scale of 
prestige primarily because of the social position of its users. 


A total contrast thus developed semantically and 
functionally between these two terms. One was able to notice 
a cleavage in the use of these terms and the resultant attitudes 
of the users of these terms in schools, particularly urban, 
where children with different background studied together. 
Children who used ayyaa never felt shy to use it in any 
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situation for reference and address to F whereas children who 
used appu felt very shy to use it out side their home context. 
They had been noticed to suppress the use of appu in the 
school environment and switch on to the use of ayyaa 
momentarily. Veteran teachers recollect names of students 
whom they had known to use appu at home but coming out 
with the form ayyaa in the classroom. There were instances 
where boys were nick-named in schools as appu because they 
happened to use it towards F. 


As society changed fast during the past few decades there 
was a kind of revolt against the prevailing social hierarchy. 
Free education, political propaganda from various parties and 
free thinking awakened different social groups to understand 
their own position in the society. People who used a term like 
appu felt that it was low to use it. In course of time appu was 
almost totally replaced by ayyaa. A few belonging to the upper 
strata of the society had fascination for old terminology and so 
continued to train their children to use the term appu. But 
such children were subjected to ridicule by their age-groups. 
Hence they too withdrew the use of appu maximally in the 
presence of non-family, members. 


With the introduction of officialdom in the administrative 
hierarchy of the country the use of the term ayyaa was 
gradually extended by the monolingual Tamil speakers to 
address a superior in their work place. In this context ayyaa 
was used as an equivalent of the English word ‘sir’. Any one 
with some understanding of English would have had no 
problem in using the English word ‘sir’ to his superior in office. 
For long, villagers did not have opportunities to use ayyaa in 
such official contexts as most government offices were confined 
to the city. Even if they had an opportunity there were other 
familiar social terms like turai, makaan, etc. for them to use. 
In other words, within the social structure of the village there 
were a number of address terms and reference terms for one to 
use to minor officers at the village level who were also his 
social superiors. Of course the term ayyaa had been in use to 
address a Brahmin priest for long. But ayyaa in this context 
has to be derived from a different source namely the form 
ayyar which functioned as a caste title. The final consonant of 
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ayyar is dropped and the final vowel lengthened when it is 
used as a vocative form. — 


The use of ayyaa became more and more wide with the 
establishment of sevaral government offices. People who got 
used to this form of address in office preferred to use it outside 
office context too to address a superior of any rank. The term 
ayyaa being free from any social fetters served not only as a 
handy term for the user to indicate his respect without 
resorting to the traditional terminology but also in a way 
helped him to conceal his social position. Today the term ayyaa 
has almost completely replaced other forms of address based on 
caste hierarchy. The change in this direction perhaps caused 
a disturbance in the use of the term ayyaa within the family. 
Its uses carried a semantic load of affection, love and homely 
feeling or familiarity within the family; elsewhere it carried a 
semantic load of formality and distance. The use of ayyaa 
gradually got reduced in the family sphere since the ‘official’ 
component of its meaning cast a shadow on its more 
affectionate uses. 


Perhaps it was in this background that a shift (or a 
renewal (?)) took place in the use of appaa that functioned in 
the society as a polite term of address and reference to an old 
man. Now the use of appaa was extended (or rather 
renewed(?)) to indicate F. Many parents confessed that this 
extended use was not welcome at the beginning to some young 
parents and in fact there was some resentment against its use 
from some because the term appaa had been for long 
associated with old age. In the present day society appaa 
seems to be the most favoured and commonly used term of 
address and reference to F. Instances where young parents 
who use or had used ayyaa towards F training their siblings to 
use appaa in preference to ayyaa are many. It is also 
interesting to note that at village level the term appu has now 
replaced appaa to address and refer to an old man. Appa is 
also used more or less or a parallel to the English usage “I say' 
to draw the attention of equals or inferiors. It is seldom used 
with superiors. 
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Customarily parents and others make use of appu and 
ayyaa towards children in fondling them. These two terms are 
also used in addition to the terms appan and ayyan in invoking 
God. A glaring feature in both these situations is the non use 
of the term appaa. The avoidance of this term in these-contexts 
may be due to the fact that the term appaa, on time scale is 
the most recent one to come into vogue in the Jaffna society.” 


There are a few families, chiefly among Catholics in 
which the term pappaa is used for reference and address to F. 
It was also commonly used by the bilingual Burgher 
community in Jaffna. It had earned a nick -name ‘pappaa 
paRanki' for the Burghers. Phonetically the term pappaa 
closely resembles appaa and it may be tempting tc analyse it 
as appaa plus a ‘p' prefixed. But it is more plausible to 
consider it as a borrowed word into Jaffna Tamil and the 
similarity can be explained as accidental. It is unknown in 
both the literary Tamil and the Indian variety of spoken Tamil. 
The English words ‘daddy’, ‘dada' and ‘dad' are used for F 
both in address and reference in families that have varying 
degrees of fascination for western orientation. They remained 
the most favoured terms among Protestant Christian families. 
They are also now being commonly used in almost all families 
that returned home after staying abroad for sometime. Some 
consider it prestigious to use English modes of address an 
reference under the pretext of being international in outlook. 
On the other hand there are some who consider the users of 
English modes of address as unpatriotic and betrayers of the 
indigenous culture. The social groups that use English words 
have restricted their borrowings only for certain kin types 
chiefly for F, mother, uncle and aunt. 


The term appan occurs in modern times in two totally 
different contexts for reference and address. It is an archaic 
form occurring in early Tamil literature. Because of its final 
-n it had gained an impolite sense.” This form may be used by 
one to express his contempt for F. It occurs only as a reference 
term in this context. One may also use it as a polite form of 
reference to F by substituting -r for the final -n in appan. As 
a term of address it occurs in the sense of F when used 
towards god. However in this context it is not considered 
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impolite **. A learned person may choose to use the term 
tantai as a reference term to F. It is also now. being used as a 
title usually prefixed to a peronal name in full or shortened 
form to convey the sense ‘leader’ or “father of the nation’. In 
such a context its use becomes so specilaized that one is 
tempted to use it in his English utterances and writings too. 
For instance it occurs in a phrase like ‘tantai Chelva memorial 
trust’. The term pitaa is usually used a s reference term to F 
by a Brahmin priest during rituals done for the dead F. 


4.4 Aattai, aacci, ammaa, mami (pronounced by some as 
mammi) and mam are the variant terms of address and 
reference for the kin type *mother' (M)*. Taay and maataa are 
used only as reference terms to M. Brahmin priests refer to 
one's dead M as maataa during rituals performed for the dead. 
Decades ago the term aattai was used in families belonging to 
a lower strata in the society. In spite of its archaic character 
it gained an illreputation because of its social context of 
occurrences. The remnant use of the term aattai could be seen 
in exclamations like ennai petta aattai aTij ‘oh mother who 
gave birth to me' uttered by almost every one when situations 
warrant its use in rural life. The parallel term used in families 
belonging to a higher strata was aacci. The term aacci was also 
used to any old woman to indicate politeness. Grand mother 
was also addressed and referred to as aacci sometimes with 
certain modifications to avoid confusion between M and grand 
M. However there was clash when used without modifications 
and a need arose for separate words to address and refer to M 
and grand M. Since aacci had been already associated in use 
with old age its use gained popularity as a term for grand M. 


The term ammaa that was in use mostly in urban 
families came to be used for M in rural families too and it 
replaced the term aacci for M”’. But however some in the 


village continued the use of aacci for M. At this stage this use’ 


was subjected to ridicule and fun by the younger generation 
who had taken to the term ammaa for M. Our attention was 
drawn by a principal of a school to a classic situation where all 
the students in his school had nicknamed a lady teacher and 
even referred to her and indirectly addressed her as aacci for 
the mere reason that her daughter studying in the same school 
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addressed her as aacci”’. As a term of address and reference 
ammaa is as elegant as appaa with the only difference that 
ammaa is also used as_ term of address to superiors and as 
polite term of address and reference to some females whereas 
the term appaa is not used in these two contexts. The socio 
semantic clash that operated in the use of ayyaa did not 
however operate in the use of ammaa for until recently women 
did not work in offices and the chances of the term ammaa 
being used in officialdom remained scanty. Today the position 
is different: many women are in office and ammaa is used as 
a feminine form of address corresponding to the masculine 
form ayyaa ‘sir’, It is likely-that a clash in its functions would 
be avoided even in the present context for we see the 
emergence of another term ‘miss' (or ‘missi') for a superior 
woman whether married or not. 


The term ammaa also has a few other subtle connotations 
m certain contexts. For long, girls and young women, usually 
the unmarried, did not very much welcome the use of ammaa 
towards them as a polite term of address or reference in Jaffna 
for this term was also used sarcastically to refer to a girl or 
woman who was very fat and fleshy or who looked old in 
appearance or had outgrown her age or who talked of things 
that are normally expected only from a married or an elderly 
woman. Now the situation seems to have somewhat changed 
perhaps due to the influence of Indian dialects of Tamil 
through films. In Inida the use of ammaa as a polite term 
towards any female irrespective of age and social differences is 
very dominant. For instance a female child, a coolie even if 
belonging to the Harijan community are all addressed as 
ammaa. 


4.5 Children are referred to as pillaiyal or makkal. Both 
these terms are also used as terms of address but infrequently 
with or without an addition of -ee finally. In the singular 
meenai (or moonai), historically derived from makan -ee ‘son 
oh' is used for addressing both son and daughter. Originally it 
would have been only a masculine form. Makan, meeN and 
moON are the stylistic variant terms of reference for the kin 
type ‘son’ and makal, meel, and mool are the corresponding 
terms of reference for ‘daughter’? An elderly person may use 
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the form meeNai to indicate politeness or familiarity to a non- 
kin who is very much younger to him in age. When thus used 
no one generally resents in an informal situation. On the other 
hand its use in a very formal situation may convey a sarcastic 
meaning depending on the context. 


It is possible to modify the term pillai and speak of aaN 
pillai ‘male child’, peN pillai ‘female child’, taay tinnip pillai 
‘child who caused (literally, ate mother) the death of M’ and 
even vampup pillai ‘illegal child’. 


The general term used for referring to a brother and/or a 
sister is cakootaram, modifiable with aaN and peN when 
necessity arises. As alternatives cakootaran brother’ and 
cakootari ‘sister’ are also used. Cakootaram 1s based ona word 
borrowed from Sanskrit. Its common Tamil equivalent is 
kuuTap piRantavar. Generally cakootaram functions only as a. 
term of reference to a kin. But one may occasionally use 
cakootaram as an address term towards a non-kin to indicate 
his sense of brotherhood, familiarity or politeness. The English 
word ‘brother’ is infrequently used as a term of address by 
some people who have at least some fluency in English. It 
conveys a sense of equality or neutral respect as is evident 
from the pronoun nur commonly selected to correspond the 
status accorded to ‘brother’. 


46 The reference as well as the address term for the kin type 
‘younger brother’ (yB) is tampi ”’. This is one of a few kin 
terms that do not have variant forms. This is.also one of a very 
few kin terms whose use for both reference and address has 
been extended to several kin types. Thus parents use tampi 
towards their sons, uncles and aunts use it towards their 
nephews, grand parents use it towards their grand children 
(males), senior cousins use it towards junior cousins (males), 
and so forth. Precisely any senior kin could comfortably use 
tampi to any junior male kin. In all these situations the 
addressee does not (cannot in many contexts) reciprocate the 
speaker with the corresponding elder sibling (male) term. Thus 
in the kinship field the function of the term tampi 1s more as 
a polite term of address and reference than as a strict term 
indicating a particular kinship. It is the most convenient and 
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polite term to a non-kin too who is junior in age. In rural 
contexts the use of this term across castes has certain 
restrictions. In non-kin context the term tampi does not occur 
as a reference term in isolation; it usually occurs only in 
conjunction with the personal name of the individual referred 
to. Within a family the use of the term tampi by an elder kin 
towards younger brothers is fading away fast. Mostly 
shortened form of personal names or pet names are being used. 


4.7 The term for ‘younger sister’ (yS) is tankacci or tankai.** 
The former is both a reference and an address term whereas 
the latter is only a reference term. The former term more or 
less parallels the term tampi in its general uses and functions. 


4.8 The variants for the kin type ‘elder brother' (eB) are 
aNNai, aNNaa, aNNan and tamaiyan. The first two occur both 
for reference and address whereas the last two occur only for, 
reference. These terms apart from their use to address and 
refer to one's own eB are also used as polite terms of address 
and reference mostly in rural contexts. Among relatives there 
are instances where one's W uses aNNai to refer to her 
spouse's eB. In other words W too uses the same kin term used . 
by her spouse. When these terms are used in reference to a 
non-kin usually his personal name is combined with the 
selected term. There are restraints in the fictive usages of 
these terms across castes. Years ago the untouchables did not 
use these terms to address or refer to higher caste members. 
On the other hand high caste members too do not generally use 
these terms towards members of the depressed castes unless 
of course one has gained status through other means like 
education, position or even wealth. 


4.9 Akkaa, akkaa], akkaattai, akki and tamakkai are the . 
variant terms for the kin type ‘elder sister' (eS). Except 
tamakkai which occurs only for reference all others occur both 
for reference and address. Among these akkaa seems to be the 
most common and universal form of address and reference to 
eS. A few decades ago the term akkaattai was in common use 
among the rural less educated. Today it may be used by any 
one to indicate a_ sarcastic sense. The social use of these 
terms for non-kins and their functions in such contexts more 
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or less parallel the use and functions of the terms for eB. The 
term akkai commonly occurs in a compound like akkai tankai 
“eS and yS’. The use of akkaa in the present day society is 
being gradually extended to cover many types of kinships. Any 
elder kin particularly when the age difference. is not great is 
being addressed as akkaa. Certain terms like maami ‘aunt’, 
cinna ammaa “M's yS' convey the impression that the 
addressee to whom these terms are used is not very young, and 
any female, particularly the young unmarried who wishes to be 
ever young or young at least until her marriage takes place, 
welcomes the use of akkaa towards her rather than other elder 
kin terms. 


5. Usually junior kin terms and senior kin terms in a 
particular kin type are distinguished by modifying them with 
either muutta ‘elder' or periya ‘big’ for the elder kin and ilaiya 
‘younger’, cinna or kuTTi ‘small’ for the younger ones. In the 


speech of some groups of people a marker namely -cci is added _ 


to terms of address and reference to indicate more. affection. 
Terms like appucci, appaacci, ammacci, akkacci and aNNaacci 
occur in some families **. The use of this marker is not so 
dominant in Jaffana Tamil as in the dialects of Indian Tamil. 
Perhaps the terms aay “M' occurring in early Tamil literature 
and tankai ‘yS' were the earliest forms to add -cci. It is also 
tempting as pointed out by Meenakshisundaran to compare 
these forms with certain words occurring with -cci in child's 

language : paal paaci, cooRu coocci, etc.” : 


Markers like kaaRan and kaaRi, masculine and feminine 
respectively are also added by some speakers to certain kin 
terms. For instance kin terms like tampi, aNNan, maaman, 
maami, tankacci take kaaRan or kaaRi depending on the 
gender of the kin type. On the other hand terms like appaa, 
ammaa do not add kaaRan or kaaRi. The terms are rendered 
slightly more honourable by adding either of these two 
markers. Another mode of indicating respect to a masculine 
kin is to add -(a)r. For instance tampiyar. At the same time 
one could show his contempt too by adding -an. For instance 
tampiyan. Compared to these forms a kin term without -(a)r or 
-an indicates neutral respect. Note that both these types occur 
only as terms of reference. 
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6. Usually one makes use of a kin term used by children 
towards him to refer to himself. Here the kin term functions as 
a substitute for the first person pronoun. For instance F may 
use the term appaa to refer to himself while talking to his 
children. Kin terms used for F and M are also used as 
exclamations and as markers of relief during pain and agony. 
Most kin terms with or without modifiers function as personal 
names too. For example Cinnatampi, Cinnappaa, Cinnaacci, 
etc. Names such as these are gradually becoming out of 
fashion. On the other hand names like Aaccipillai, Aaccimuttu, 
Paaraattai have almost totally fallen into disuse among the 
younger generation. At a time when aacci, aattai were used 
addressively, and refrentially to M components like aacci + 
pillai were fovoured as personal names. 


7. Most kin terms occur in pairs. Examples are : aNNan 
tampi, akkai tankai, tampi tankacci. In pairs consisting of _ 
masculine - masculine terms and feminine - feminine terms 
usually the term that stands for an elder kin occurs as the first 
member, but in pairs where both terms belong to different 
genders the masculine term occurs as the first member. This 
pattern is however gradually becoming shaky yielding to a 
possibility to have any form first.*4 


8. Finally an instance of the non-geneologic characteristics of 
the use of kinship terminology extending beyond human social 
life may be pointed out here. Kin terms are not only used 
towards kins and non-kins who could if necessity arises 
reciprocate overtly depending on social situations but also used 
towards God whose reciprocation is covert and is only in 
relation to the divine relationship between the speaker and the 
addressee. In the Hindu Tamil society one could theoretically 
use any kin term irrespective of gender or age differences 
towards God depending the state of one's religious maturity. 
Saints and devotees have had all kinds of relationships with 
God and had addressed Him by almost all kin terms. But today 
in day to day life the most common terms used by a devotee 
towards God are the terms used or that are in use for F and M: 
appu, ayyaa, adcci, ammaa and taay. This is an area where 
foreign terms have not crept in yet for the obvious reason that 
the use here is rigorously culture bound. Also note that forms 
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discarded at one social level are being preserved and 
perpetuated elsewhere for religio cultural reasons. 


It is also worth noting herein that even an average Hindu 
considers only God as his eternal kin though he may desire 
kin-link with members of his family through the cycle of seven 
births believed by Hindus. Generally the bond of relationship 
with kins in this mundane life is believed to severe on one's 
death at different points as one's body is taken on its last 
journey. PaTTinattaar a reputed mystic poet of the 10th 
century and several others including KaNNataacan, a poet of 
this decade who passed away recently have portrayed in their 
heart-touching poems the different points at which the 
severence of the bond of relationship occurs. 


NOTES 


1. This study is chiefly based on the author's observations 
and data collected in three villages around 


Kankesanturai during the past few years. What is said in 


this paper may not hold true for other parts of the J affna 
peninsula in toto. An elaborate study covering many more 
villages remains a desideratum. 


The author is grateful to all those who helped him to 
gather the necessary materials for this paper. They are 
too many to be mentioned and thanked individually. 


An earlier version of this paper was read at one of’ the 
monthly seminars conducted by the Evelyn Rutnam 
Institute for Inter Cultural Studies, Jaffna. 


2. Kinship terms in the literary Tamil had differed from 
period to period in the history of Tamil language and 


Tamil society. For example attan was the early term for. 


“father' and annai (aay) for ‘mother’. For details see 
Meenakshisundaran, T.P., 1968 The Kinship Terms in 
Tamil, Indian Linguistics, Vol.27, pp. 18-52, Poona. 


Kinship terminology has also differed to this day between. 


varieties of Tamil based on social and regional 
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differences. For example terms like aay, ‘mother’, attai 
“father's sister' or ‘wife's mother’ or “husband's mother’ 
koLunti ‘wife's sister’, koLuntan “husband's brother’, 
naattanaar ‘husband's sister’ occur in Indian dialects of 
Tamil but are unknown to Jaffna dialect of Tamil. The 
Muslim dialects of Tamil and the Indian Brahmin 
dialects of Tamil have a number of kinship terms that do 
not occur in other dialects. See Shanmugampillai, M., 
1965 Caste Isoglosses in Kinship Terms, Anthropological 
Linguistics, 7:3, pp 59-66, Bloomington. Also see Raihana 
Raheem, 1975 A Study of the Kinship Terms of the Moor 
Community in Ceylon, Ph.D diss. Unpublished, 
University of Leeds. 


Family is herein considered to be composed of husband, 
wife and siblings. 


These terms do not represent well-knit categories and 
there can be overlappings. But generally no one makes 
his choice at random. 


Parallel terminologies could be found for some of these 
terms in other Asian languages too. For instance Sinhala 
uses eka minissu ‘one people;' to indicate the kind of 
kinship denoted in Tamil by the term oree aakkal. 


Among the Colombo Chetties and the Tamils of Puttalam 
in Sri Lanka a ceremony was performed to adopt a child 
and the adopted child was called mafical niir pillai, 
literally ‘turmeric water child', See H.W. Thambiah, 1959 
The Contents of Thesawalamai, Tamil Culture, April- 
June issue, Madras. 


For a clear understanding of "communicative 
competence" see Dell Hymes, 1974 Foundations in 
Sociolinguistics, Philadelphia : University of 
Pennsylvania Press, p.75. 


The author does not remember to have made a formal 
study of the use and semantics of kin terms in the 
classroom. He picked them and learnt their appropriate 
uses in his soical environments. 
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8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


For instance terms like ammappaa, appammaa, appanti, 
etc. Note that appanti is Tamil appaa + English antie, a 
loan blend. 


This type of fictive kinship is not something unknown to 
early Tamil society. There is ample evidence in Tamil 
literary works like NaRRinai, Cilappatikaaram and 
KamparaamaayaNam for the occurrences of fictive kin 
terms. A study of the pattern of fictive kinship as gleaned 
from early Tamil literature will be rewarding. 


It is interesting to note that in certain cultures as for 
instance in Bangaladesh ceremonial pseudo kinship is 
established. For details of this practice see Sarkar, P.C., 
1978 Fictive Kin Relationship in Rural Bangaladesh, The 
Eastern Anthropologist, 22(1), pp 55-61, India. 


This avoidance is deep rooted in Tamil culture. Consider 
what the author of Cilappatikaaram, a famous epic in 
Tamil says while lamenting the death of Koovalan, 
husband of KaNNaki, the heroine: kaNavanai 
iLantaarkkuk kaaTTuvatil, (in consoling) one cannot 
show another as husband to a lady who had lost her 
husband’. 


There can be exceptions in extraordinary circumstances. 
The author had chances to observe a don in Jaffna 
University to use aNNai frequently when a traditional 
Tamil scholar from don's village visited him in the 
University. This use within the University may be 
considered a carry over from the rural context. 


Here the term piriyan is taken as a Tamilized form of 
pursa. It is also possible to consider priya as the source 
form. 


The use of a plural form in this context echoes the 
feelings of oneness among the members of the family. 
Note that siblings too use ehkaTaiour' while making 
references to parents or to one among them. This feature 
is shared by other ethnic groups too. For instance 
Sinhalese use ape ‘our' with kin terms. 
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16. 


17, 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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In Sri Lankan English the word ‘man' is also used for H. 
Sinhalese use miniha “man' for H. 


Subramaniya Bharathi, an outstanding poet of the early 
part of this century has used the term peNTaaTTi in one 
of his poems where it gives a contemptuous sense. See his 
poem on KaNNan en ceevakan (Lord) KaNNan (Krishna) 
my servant’. 


Singaporeans’ use of the English words missus' and 
‘wife’ for the kin type W may be noted. Of these two 
terms according to John Platt et al Singaporeans 
consider missus’ to be more polite than wife'. See John 
Platt et al 1980 English in Singapore and Malaysia 
Status: Features: Functions, p.89, Kuala Lumpur, Oxford 
University Press. 


Avoidance in address situations and in others is not 
something peculiar to Tamil culture alone. This feature 
is attested among several] other ethnic groups speaking 
different languages particularly in (South) Asia. For 
instance this appears to be a pan Indian character. 
Students from Thailand informed the author that this 
kind of avoidance prevails among them too. 


Usually an educated W refers to herself as tirumati plus 
her H's name, for isntance Tirumati Kandiah “Mrs. 
Kandiah' in situations like introducing herself to 
someone. Note that this mode of self reference is not at 
all welcome to Indian (Tamil) society. In India a Tamil , 
woman generally hesitates to mention her H's name in 
any situation. An Indian lady, a don in the Madras 
University who came to Sri Lanka recently was surprised 
to see Sri Lankan Tamil women mentioning H's name in 
introducing themselves. She observed certain interesting 
cultural contrasts between Indian Tamil women and Sri 
Lankan Tamil women. For details see Virakesari (Tamil 
daily) of May 8, 1982, Colombo. 


This strategy prevails in many other societies, for 
instance in W. Bengal and Thailand. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


In Tamilnadu the term ayyaa occurs as a term of address 
and reference to F only in the NaaTaar Community. See 
Neethivanan, J, 1976 Comments on Pattanayak's "Caste 
and Language", IJDL, Vol.V, No.1, p.76, Kerala. In early 
Tamil literature ayyaa occurs as a kin term for elder 
brother. It is interesting to note that Sinhalese use ayya 
currently for elder. brother. 


The situation may be different among Tamil speakers in 
India. The term appaa is used towards God in India. 
Personal names like Appaasamy remind us of this use. 
Its use for F is well attested in early Tamil literature 
both in secular and religious. 


Meenakshisundaran, T.P. considers the term appu as a 
shortened form of appaa and hence places appaa 
chronologically before appu. See Meenakshisundaran, 
T.P., Ibid. 


According to Handy Perinpanayagam (personal 
communication) in certain parts of Jaffna particularly in 
the village of Manipay the term appaa was in use among 
untouchable castes like Nalavaas, Pallaas andParaiahs 
long before it was used by the touchables. 


Perhaps because of this impolite connotation 
Tirufaanacampantar, a Saiva saint who lived during the 
seventh century A.D. addressed another prominent saint 
Tirunaavukkaracar who was very much older than him 
as apparee (and not appanee) when both met each other 
for the first time. See CeekkiLaar PeriyapuraaNam. 


For a brief discussion of address towards God see 
Suseendirarajah, S., Religiousness in the Saiva Village’ 
in John Ross Carter (ed) 1979 Religiousness in Sri Lanka, 
Marga Institute, Colombo. 


These are unlike the terms in American English ‘mother’ 
, ‘mommy', ‘mom', ‘ma’ and “mama’ which signify a 
degree of intimacy and a relationship differing from that 
of the other. Tamil seems to have no such variations. 


In early Tamil literature the term ammaa occurs but only 
as an interjection. The form ammam occurs in literature 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30, 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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in the sense of breast milk or mammarial gland. The 
term ammai ~M' occurs in literature belonging to the 
Pallava period in the history of South India. 


Thanks are’due to Handy Perinpanayagam for this 
personal communication. 


This fact is based on author's personal observation 
during his long stay in Tamilnadu, India. Also refer 
Varadarajan, M., Ki.Pi.2000, p.10, Madras wherein a 
female coolie is being addressed as ammaa by a person of 
higher social status, 


The terms moon and mool do not occur in Indian dialects 
of Tamil. But they occur in Malayalam. 


Historically its original meaning was his/her yB and’ 
contrasted with forms like empi ‘my yB', numpi, umpi 
“your yB’. 


Like tampi ‘yB' tankai meant ‘his/her yS' and contrasted 
with enkai ‘my yS, nunkai, your yS'. Tamil lexicon of the | 
Madras University gives the forms kai and kaiyai as 
freely meaning ‘yS'. 


In some Sinhala dialects too F is addressed and referred 
to as appacci or apucaa. See Dissanayake, J.B., National 
Languages of Sri Lanka - Sinhala p.6, Colombo. 


See Meenakshisundaran, T.P. Ibid. 


Such pairs of kin terms occur in other languages too 
where the pattern of occurrence may be different. For 
instance Sinhala differs from Tamil. 


PRONOUNS OF ADDRESS IN TAMIL AND 
SINHALESE - A SOCIOLINGUISTIC STUDY 


Tamils and Sinhalese are the two major sociolinguistic 
groups in the Sri Lanka society. They are two different ethnic 
groups speaking languages belonging to different families and 
following religions that are today dynamically different. A 
majority of the Tamils in Sri Lanka follow Saivism, a sect in 
Hinduism and a majority of the Sinhalese follow Buddhism (by 
tradition Hiinayaana). Christians among Tamils and Sinhalese 
are recent converts and they are a minority. 


Inspite of several diversities between Tamils and 
Sinhalese there have been some kind of social interaction in 
the course of their co-existence for several centuries that have 
given rise to some almost mutual influence both socially and 
linguistically. There are several customs, beliefs, manners and 
linguistic patterns in syntax and in the formation of certain 
idiomatic expressions shared by these groups of people. One of 
the most remarkable common social features is the caste 
system though the bulk of its reflections in the languages, as 
will be seen later, vary. No doubt, the caste system is more 
stratified among Tamils than among Sinhalese and its 
reflections in Tamil language are abundant. 


The Tamil speaking Muslims of Sri Lanka are a 
considerable minority coming next to the Tamils in numerical 
figure. They stand out as a distinct social group differing 
markedly from the Tamils and Sinhalese in their entire social 
organisation perhaps except for sharing a language spoken by 





*Co-author : W.S.Karunatillake, University of Kelaniya, Sri Lanka 
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the Tamils’. They follow Islam. Their society is free from caste- 
hierarchy. Many of the customs respected by the Tamils and 
Muslims stand in complete contradiction. Socially Muslims 
appear to be the most segregated group in Sri Lanka society. 
In Sri Lanka the most segregated Tamil dialect is also the 
Muslim Tamil. There are many restrictions even today that 
hinder any profound relationship between Tamils and Muslims 
on the one hand and Sinhalese and Muslims on the other. The 
impact of Islam on the social life of the Tamil speaking Muslim 
community is indeed very great. Their language reflects the 
social order of their life which differs from other Tamil 
speaking communities. 


Christians in our society do uphold caste differences 
rigidly but only at some social level. As such these differences 
are also reflected in their language. In other words, unlike the 
influence of Islam on Tamil speaking Muslims, among 
Christians the basic structure of the social organization of 
Tamils and Sinhalese is not remarkably changed due to 
Christianity. 


It will be interesting to investigate the several social 
differences that are reflected in the languages spoken by the 
different communities referred to herein. One-such difference 
taken for study here is the choice of a pronoun of address. In 
Tamil and Sinhalese a person can be addressed with more 
than a single pronoun and therefore there is always a choice 
for the addressee. The potential choice is predominantly 
governed by social factors. The social differences in each 
community mentioned herein and the differences in the choices 
of pronouns in respective languages or dialects can be well 
correlated. Briefly speaking, choice of pronouns of address is 
closely associated with two Basic dimensions of social 
relationship between individuals, namely the relationship of 
“superior-inferior' and ‘equal’. 


A detailed analysis of the social contexts and the choices 
of pronouns in Tamil and Sinhalese will help us to bring out 
the similarities and dissimilarities in the structure of pronouns 
of address and their social and linguistic usages in these 
languages depending on their correlates with the differences 
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among the varying social groups. An attempt such as this is 
made herein. This paper is written in three parts. The first 
part relates the pronouns of address in Tamil language and 
society; the second part concerns the situation in Sinhalese 
language and society; and the third part presents a contrastive 
analysis of both systems. 


A majority of the Tamils of the Jaffna peninsula usually 
have a choice in speaking and writing Tamil between three 
pronouns of address : they use either nii, niir or niimkal 
depending on the social status of the person addressed. The 
social status of a person is conditioned by several factors such 
as caste, age, education, position or rank, sex, wealth, family 
background, dress, personality, etc. Certain factors dominate 
over other factors in certain social situations, and certain 
factors become irrelevant in some situations. Caste factor 
usually becomes irrelevant in case of low castes if the 
concerned addressee is well - educated and holds a position. 
Similarly age factor is nullified if the addressee belongs to a 
low caste and is uneducated or is very shabily dressed and 
clumsy. In other words, age is respected in the modern Tamil 
society, provided both the addressed and the addressee belong 
to higher castes. It is thus difficult to single out a sole factor 
as governing the social ranks of individuals that prompts the 
choices of pronouns. Usually several factors combined together 
are at play. 


In our modern times nii and niir are singular pronouns 
and as such never used to indicate plural either in writing or 
speech. niimkal is a plural pronoun with a segmentable plural 
marker, namely - kal, but it is also used in the singular to 
indicate reverence or respect. In situations where one wants to 
show respect to the addressed he invariably chooses niimkal. 
For instance a student always uses niimkal to a teacher. In 
offices an inferior always uses niimkal to a superior. In 
situations as these the speaker is fully aware of the social 
position and prestige enjoyed by the addressed. But in 
situations where one is not sure of the exact social position or 
status of the addressed and when certain other factors such as 
age and dress warrant the use of niimkal, the speaker uses it 
but not with the full intention of showing respect to the 
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addressed. The use of niimkal in this context is more to get 
over the difficulty in choosing the most appropriate pronoun. 
Let us call such respect as unintentional. Let us here take a 
classic situation to illustrate the behaviour and speech of an 
individual in such a context. If A, who is about 20 years old 
and who belongs to a higher caste meets B, perhaps a stranger, 
who is about 45 years and who is well dressed, will use the 
pronoun niimkal. But the moment A comes to know in the 
course of their conversation that B belongs to the barber 
community and does the profession of a barber some where, he 
would rather hesitate to or reluctantly use or may not use ‘the 
pronoun niimkal to him further. He may even suddenly choose 
another pronoun.of address whereby he would reduce the 
degree of respect shown. If B instead of doing the profession of 
a barber holds a position, then A would either continue to use 
niimkal, sometimes with certain amount of reluctance or 
mental conflict or even may avoid the use of any pronoun 
depending on his personal caste consciousness. But today 
generally position counts over and above caste at least in face - 
to - face conversations. 


In most familiar situations the selection of the nronbune 
can be more clearly predicted. 


In almost all high-caste families, irrespective of urban 
versus rural differences, wife usually uses niimkal to her 
husband. The same pattern is observed in educated low-caste 
families too. A wife did not, historically speaking, enjoy a 
status position in our society, to be certain at least in the 
recent past. She was only second in rank to her husband. Even 
at an earlier period she who worshipped her husband was held 
in high esteem and was even believed to possess divine powers. 


Husbands have been using only nii to their wives. But 
very recently a change has taken place in our society, one 
should say, only in the urban and other educated families, In 
these families nii has béen replaced in this context either by 
niir or niimkal. This usage has also been extended to address 
children in these families. This new trend in our society is in 
contrast with the Indian Tamil society in the mainland where 
the husband invariably uses nii to wife, and parents use nii to 
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children. It is very difficult for an Indian to compromise a 
husband's use of niimkal to his wife! In the uneducated rural 
families in Jaffna a husband usually uses nii to his wife. In an 
educated family a child usually uses niimkal to his father and 
mother. In uneducated families children use nii to their 
parents. At some social level the use of nii is welcome 
especially when it is followed by other address terms such as 
kinship terms, terms of endearment etc. Within a family a 
younger uses either nii or niimkal to address an elder. If the 
age difference is wide, the younger may always use niimkal. 
An elder usually uses nii to’his younger. It is interesting to 
note that niir is seldom used among brothers and sisters. 


Today nii indicates non-respect or intimacy. niir indicates 
medial-respect. Usually equals use niir among themselves. 
Students, and officers of the same rank in an office use niir 
among themselves. A superior may use niir to a person who in. 


his opinion deserves some respect, a kind of respect in. 


between, respect and no-respect. A master use nii to his 
servant. A high-caste person will use nii to a low-caste person, 
provided there are no other factors demanding a choice other 
than the one selected. Teachers in schools have been 
addressing the students with nii but recently it is being 
replaced by niir. This change is almost complete except in a 
few schools where teachers of the older generation still use nii. 
In an office usually a peon, a driver and a labourer is 
addressed as nii by others holding a higher rank. In urban 
areas one could notice nii being slowly replaced by niir in some 
other social situations also. For instance, in an urban barber- 
saloon a barber is now being addressed as niir irrespective of 
his age whereas in a rural saloon nii is still the uncontested, 


choice. 


Thus there are social situations where the use of nii and 
niir is considered very appropriate by both the addressee and 
the addressed and especially in the rural society this 
hierarchical usage is most welcome. Otherwise it is considered 
as humiliating or making fun of the addressed. For instance if 
a master uses niimkal to his servant he would consider it as if 
the master is making fun of him or is sarcastic in his 
expression. On the other hand the usage of-nii and niir can 
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also be offensive in certain social situations. For instance, if a 
student uses nii or niir to a teacher it would be very offensive 
and sometimes provocative. When a person is angry or 
provoked he uses nii or niir to his superior. 


In early Tamil society pronominal address was mostly 
reciprocal, an individual gave and received the same pronoun 
namely nii. It was free from any kind of social stigma. This is 
evident from the fact that nii alone was used in singular. It 
was used to address the king, god as well as an ordinary man. 
Their social position did not matter for the choice of pronouns 
On the other hand, the plural forms were several. They may be 
chronologically arranged as follows : niim, nii-ir, niivir, niir 
niyirkal, niivirkal, niirkal and niimkal. Among these atiae aad 
niiyir were the earliest usages. niir came into usage during the 
post Cankam period. niimkal came into usage around the 6th 
century A.D. niim, nii-ir, niiyir, niivir and niirkal have today 
fallen out of use inspite of the efforts in the recent past of some 
scholars like V.K.Suryanarayana Sastri to bring back some of 
them into current usage (Vayyapuripillai 1956 : 29-46). Today 
niimkal has come to stay as the only plural pronoun of. 
address. niir has become specialized both in modern writing 
and speech as a singular form but with the addition of a 
certain social connotation - indicating medial respect. 


A shift took place in the socio-semantic usage of the 
second person plural pronouns of address. At a stage plural 
forms were also used to refer to a single individual in order to 
ee ees palate This has been noted in the earlies* 
extant grammatical work in Tamil, namely Tolk i 
{sutra - 510). Probably this came into Sone annie cae 
when social attitudes changed towards a certain class of 
people. A king, a teacher, a religious dignitary or a poet was 
probably addressed with the plural pronoun. In the earliest 
Tamil epic, namely Cilappatikaaram, generally assigned to the 
2nd century A.D. (Meenakshisundaran, 1965 : 42) we are able 
to note the different usages of certain pronouns of address as 
revealing the different social attitudes towards people 
belonging to different social classes. (The characters in 
Cilappatikaaram use different pronouns of address according 
to varying social relationships.) In Tamil, of all the plural 
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pronouns of address it was probably niir that gained first a 
singular honorific sense. 


Today it is possible to describe the social hierarchy in our 
society on the basis of the use of pronouns of address. The 
Jaffna Tamil society may be roughly divided into three groups: 
one group deserving the use of nii alone; another group the use 
of niir and the third group niimkal - from the point of a high - 
caste, educated and aged person. In this division some 
overlappings are likely. All the Tamil speakers in Jaffna use 
nii at one time or another. There-are also Tamils who never 
use or sparingly use niir or niimkal. A group of people called 
Harijans, especially the older generation among them, use only 
nii, Whenever they speak among themselves they use only nii 
irrespective of age, wealth and other factors. As there is no 
sense of social superiority or inferiority among themselves no 
one among themselves expects another to use niir or niimkal. 
Thus the social significance of the pronouns of address which 
is dominant in other social groups is nii for the Harijans. But 
the Harijan caste members are aware of the existence of the 
pronouns niir and niimkal. When they address members of the 
higher castes they usually use the singular pronoun nil plus 
various other address forms such as tantikay or nainaar (for 
male) and utaycci.or naacciyaar (for female) to indicate their 
respect to the addressed. 


In a village situation the group. that uses niimkal 
reciprocally is indeed very small. The group that receives nii 
is the largest and the group that receives niir is the 
intermediary. This situation differs in an urban area for its 
out-look and the social setting are entirely different. The use 
of niimkal is very dominant in the urban society. Next comes 
niir. Very few people receive nii in an urban society - usually 
only servants and menial workers. 


Apart from these three pronouns of address, naam a first 
person inclusive plural pronoun and taamkal, a third person 
reflexive plural pronoun, are also used by members of certain 
social groups to address people who enjoy a higher social rank, 
usually on the scale of high- low caste in the rural society. 
naam indicates very high respect for the addressed. For 
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instance a member of the Pariah caste (funeral drummer) use 
naam to a Veelaala (agriculturist). Sometimes an uneducate: 
rural Veelaala uses it to a Brahmin priest. In an urban societ; 
where the out-look is rather cosmopolitan, naam and taamka, 
are not used in ordinary conversations among various social 
groups. But one may hear taamkal being used in platform 
speeches to refer to a person of high standing, say as for 
instance a great scholar, a religious dignitary, a great social 
worker or a statesman. In Indian spoken Tamil naam is used 
by all frequently as a first person inclusive plural form but 
never as in Jaffna. It is interesting to note here that naam 
denotes second person singular honorific in one of Saint 
Tirunaavukkaracar's hymns (Singaravelan, 1971 ; 349 - 54). 


To start with naam was a first person (inclusive ?) plural 
form. The choice of this form by certain groups to address the 
higher probably reveals a social relation - a sense of 
surrendering themselves to their masters or lords, may be 
inferred. With the progress of education and the social reforms 
the usage of naam is now fast disappearing. 


There is also a tendency in certain groups of the Tamil 
society in Jaffna to avoid the use of pronouns of address at all. 
while speaking to their superiors, especially caste-wise. These 
groups use only nii among themselves. Probably these groups 
feel that avoiding pronouns itself is a mark of high respect for 
the addressed. Instead of pronouns, certain kinship terms or 
other terms of address like ayyaa ‘sir’, ‘master’, ammaa 
“madam are used depending on the status of the addressed. In 
such cases the concord in the finite verb will be usually in the: 
neuter gender. For example, tampi emkay pookutu literally 
“younger brother - where going’, ayyaakku naan taaren “to sir - 
I - give’, instead of a second person pronoun and its 
appropriate verb correlate : nii emkay pooraay, niir emkay 
pooriir, niimkal emkay pooriimkal/pooriyal ‘where are you 
going?’ " 


There are two parallel but different soical connotations 
for the use of verbs inflected to neuter with human nouns as 
subject. In some social groups usually with lower rank, the use 
of finite verb in neuter with human - subject concord, while 
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addressing the higher rank is considered, perhaps by both, as 
indicating respect. But on the other hand, its use among the 
members of the higher status group or to a person whose social 
status cannot be identified is considered as indicating only 
medial respect. 


The Tamil speaking Muslim community uses only two 
pronouns: nii and niimkal. Seldom they use niir. This parallels 
the situation in the mainland (Indian) dialect of Tamil. 
Relatively speaking Muslims have a restricted usuage of nii. It 
is very seldom that a Muslim uses nii to a person who is very 
much older than the addressee. Perhaps age is an important 
factor in deciding the use of nii or niimkal in familiar 
situations. But in the Tamil society, a Hindu or a Christian, as 
said earlier, uses nii to an elderly person also if his caste and 
social status are low. But a Muslim will not usually use nii 
even to a beggar if he is very much older than he. It is also 
noteworthy that among the Muslim adults the mutual use of 
niimkal is very dominant both in rural and urban society. This 
is probably because of their religion wherein the concepts of 
equality and brotherhood are emphasized. Christianity too does 
not accommodate caste-differences. But the Christian society 
is still open to the influence of Hindu society and not 
segregated as the Muslim society. 


Hindu Tamils and Muslims use nii in prayers to their 
gods. Christian Tamils an exception by using niir to their god. 
No one uses niimkal. 


The use of nii is acceptable to all in poetry. It is perhaps 
used in poetry as a colourless social pronoun and perhaps this 
is a ‘trait of its old usage. 


The verb - correlates of the pronouns of address in Jaffna 


Tamil are illustrated below with the verb form cey “do”. 
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Pronouns Imperative Future Present Past 
nii cey cey-v-aay cey-y-ir-aay cey-t-aay 
niir cey-y-um cey-v-iir cey-y-ir-iir cey-t-iir 


niimkal cey-y-umkoo/ cey-v-iyal/ cey-y-ir-iyal/ cey-t-iyal/ 
cey-y-umkal —cey-v-iimkal cey-y-ir-iimkal cey-t-iimkal 
naam cey-y-a cey-y-um cey-y-utu cey-t-utu 


II 


Needless to say, it is extremely hard to formulate any 
simple set of rules governing the behaviour of the ‘addressee- 
pronouns in Sinhalese. Numerous factors - social and 
psychological - contribute to the selection as well as the 
replacement of a given pronominal form in a specifiable talking 
- context. An attempt is made in this section to outline very 
briefly, the structure of the addressee-pronouns as well as their 
socio - semantic correlates. As there is a considerable regional 
variation in the usage of these pronouns, only their realization 
in a single focal - area (viz. Colombo and its northern suburbs) 
has been taken up for discussion. This is further restricted to 
the informal colloquial of Sinhalese Buddhists. 


The fundamental cleavage of the Sinhalese Buddhist 
society signalled by the specific selection of the addressee- 
pronoun is that between the clergy and the laity. A layman 
confronts a Buddhist monk primarily in the following 
Situations : (1) donor vs. priest, (2) listener vs. preacher and (3) 
disciple vs. preceptor. Of these, the first two situations are 
assymetrical in that the monk invariably functions as the 
priest or the preacher, there being no possibility for the 
exchange of roles; whereas the last can be reciprocal, the monk 
functioning either as the preceptor or the disciple, or the 
layman, as the case may be. The last two situations, however, 
come under formal talk and is therefore not discussed herein. 


Customarily, a layman uses the pronoun obavahanse 
(which is obe “you' + vahanse *respectful') or tamunnaanse both 
meaning ‘you - respectful’, when addressing a monk. Of these 
two forms, tamunnaanse is one degree low in the scale of 
respect, obevahanse according the highest degree of conceivable 
respect. 
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When monks talk among themselves, the following factors 
broadly govern the selection of the addressee pronoun: 


1. whether higher - ordained or novice (ie. whether 
upasampanna or saamanera), 
2. if higher - ordained, whether elder, equal or junior. 


Cutting across this is the teacher - pupil succession (guru 
- goola sambandhataa). A novice, no matter what his age is or 
how many years he has spent ordained, by the monastic rules 
applicable to the order of monks, he is not qualified to ordain 
another as a pupil. A novice occupies the lowest rank in the 
scale of monastic respect, and between two novices one who is 
senior in ordination qualifies himself for more respect than one 
that is junior in ordination. If both monks are higher-ordained 
and equal and if both qualify themselves to be elders’, they 
would usually address each other as staviraye (literally 
meaning “elder'). The form aayusmatun is used by a senior 
addressing a junior or when two juniors address each other. A 
junior or novice will always address a senior by the term 
haamdururuvenee (literally meaning “monk'), and in all these 
situations the implied pronoun is obavahanse. A novice or a 
pupil is always addressed as unnaanse. 


The addressee pronominal system used by the laity when 
speaking among themselves is broadly classifiable into two 
related structural sets as: 


I. (oyaa, tamuse, umba, too) 
II. (ban, bole) 


Of these set II is defective in that, its members occur 
exclusively as vocative forms without inflecting for any other 
case form. Contrastively members of set I enter into the full 
paradigm’. The selection of a specific addressee - pronoun in a 
given speaking - situation depends on several factors, such as 
age-group, sex, social status, external appearance and 
personality etc. of the addressee. Of course, it is quite 
customary to delete the addressee - pronoun in connected 
discourse, as well as in situations where the addressee is 
completely strange to the speaker. However in all such 
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contexts, the imperative - verb concord would tell us what the 
implied pronominal reference is, 


For people belonging to the age-group, say, below 50, oyaa 
is the most polite pronominal form of address. It is neutral as 
to sex in that it can be used by.male to male/female and by 
female to male/female. Generally for people, say above 50, oyaa 
is a pronoun of feminine address only, and is as such seldom 
used by males when talking among themselves. With them 
tamuse is the polite form of address when talking to males, 
whereas with those for whom oyaa‘is the polite form, tamuse 
conveys a slight impolite connotation. tamuse, however, is not 
normally used in addressing females. Those with whom tamuse 
is the polite form, use umbo as a neutral addressee-pronoun 
with reference to both males and females, but those for whom 
oyaa is the polite form consider umbe as an impolite form of 
address. However, they might use umbo in addressing their 
children and minor employees, and the form is non-reciprocal. 
In rural areas, however, umbe is used reciprocally between 
parents and children, siblings and husband and wife. too is the 
most impolite pronominal - form of address. In very backward 
areas, however, parents might use too form in addressing 
children and it is non-reciprocal. Generally speaking too is the 
form one frequently hears in moods of anger and quarrelling. 


ban and bole are the vocative correlates of umba and too 
respectively. These rarely occur in absolute-- sentence - initial 
position. All the pronoun forms given above except too, bole 
and ban form their plural by adding -la. Thus oyaala, 
tamusela, umbgla etc., too and bola have topi and bolav 
respectively in the plural. ban usually does not appear in a 
plural form even in plural contexts. However, in certain stray 
situations one might hear the form balla (ban+la) as the formal 
plural of ban. 


In certain situations, the otherwise impolite pronominal 
form umbe/ban and too/bola are used to express deep affection. 
This is, however, restricted to talk between very close friends, 
lovers, husband and wife, parents and children and siblings. 


Basically the imperative verb - concord with the aforesaid 
pronouns is taken up here. There are four imperative markers 
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- nd@ o - neva o pan  (piye ~ >). Of these -nde agrees with 
the pronouns obevahanse/tamunnaanse and oyaa. -nda@ has two 
major regional - variations - nne (South) and -nte (up country). 
Of all the three alternants - nn@ is considered to be the more 
standard type and the most polite form. This is confirmed by 
the fact that both - nde and nte users switch on to the -nne 
form in formal situations. -nova agrees with tamuse, pan with 
umbea and piye ~ ¢ with too. This is illustrated below with the 
verb base kere ‘do’. 


obavahanse kerande ‘you (monk-respectful) do’ 
tamunnaanse 
oyaa kerande “you do' 
tamuse keroneva “you do’ 
umba kerapan you do! 
too koropiye/ *you do’ 
kara 


The plurals of these imperative forms except - piye ~ > is 
formed by adding -la. Thus -ndela, -nevala, -palla (pan + la). - 
piye ~ o add -v yielding the forms - piyav and -v. 


Note that the clergy vs. laity distinction brought out in 
the specific selection of the addressee - pronoun is neutralized 
at the level of imperative verb - concord. 


When one is not sure of the exact degree of respect. to be 
accorded to the addressee, one might avoid the usage of the 
aforesaid imperative verbal forms as they are positive - 
evaluative categories, and instead resort to any of the following 
verbal categories which are extendable to imply that one is 
“non - committed’ : 


(a) -mu form, which is otherwise the I Person plural 
hortative; 


(b) infinitive plus - ooae construction, which otherwise 
yields the sense ‘must’ do (the action implied by the 
infinitive); 
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(ec) past conditional plus honday construction, which 
otherwise means good if one were to do (the action 
implied by the conditional form); and 


(d) the present - interrogative form (i.e. -noeva + d9?). 


In all these usages no overt pronominal form is used, 
since its usage would invariably locate the person in a positive 
rank in the scale of politeness/respect. To illustrate, 


mee veede koremu 


this work (let us do) > do this work (you). 
" e keranna oona 

(do must) Mgt 
keruvot honday. 
(if one were to do good) + " 
kerenevada? 
(will you do?) »" " 

In.such contexts, some people may optionally use tamun 
as a non-committal addressee - pronominal form. Thus, 


tamun mee vzede keremu - ‘you do this work' etc. 


Connected with the ranking of addressee - pronominal 
forms are the words expressive of consent in answer to yes/no 
questions. There are three such forms. ehey, ehemay and ov. 
Of these ehey is used by the laity when talking with monks, 
and by monks when talking with superiors. ehemay is the form 
used by the laity when speaking with higher officials and 
dignitaries, and by students to teachers etc. The form that is 
otherwise used by the laity is ov. However in current speech ov 
seems to be getting extended also into contexts where ehemay 
is used. It is worth noting that the selection of the ‘consent - 
words’ corroborates the major classification of the Sinhalese 
Buddhist society into clergy vs. laity as signalled by the 
addressee - pronominal selection. 


The classification of the lay-society signalled by the 
pronominal selection is primarily along the politeness - scale. 
This yields three major groups ; the oyaa - group, the tamuse - 
group and the umbe- group. The pronoun too is, however, very 
rarely used in normal conversation (even when speaking to 
inferiors such as young servant boys/girls). 
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From the addressee's view-point, of course, oyaa is the 
form which is most preferred irrespective of social status or 
age, and it is especially so with the polite imperative form - 
nda. In day-to-day colloquial discourse, the specific selection of 
the lay-addressee - pronominal forms seems to be more 
psychologically conditioned, although it may presuppose a type 
of implicit social - ranking. 


Ill 


From the above study, the following points of contrast 
between the Tamil and Sinhalese address - pronominal 
systems come to light. 


The fundamental distinction of the Sinhalese Buddhist 
society brought to relief by the behaviour of the addressee- 
pronouns is that between the clergy and the laity which fact is 
totally irrelevant for the Tamil society as reflected in the 
behaviour of the corresponding Tamil pronouns. The Sinhalese 
lay-society is classifiable into three groups : oyaa - group, 
tamuse group and the umbe- group depending on the selection 
of the addressee - pronouns. Similarly the Tamil society 
presents a three way stratification : niimkal - group, niir - 
group and the nii - group, based on the selection of the 
addressee - pronominal counterpart in Tamil. The naam - 
group has become very marginal in modern Tamil society. 
However the factors on which this type of classification is 
based in the two societies are completely different. The 
governing factor in the Tamil society being social, primarily 
caste and social - rank based, and as such the choice of the 
appropriate pronoun being already made for the speaker; 
whereas the selection of an addressee - pronoun in Sinhalese 
depends more on the attitude of the speaker towards the 
addressee and seems to be more a psychological fact than a 
socially pre-conditioned fact. Although there is so to say a 
semifunctional caste system underlying the Sinhalese society 
it is seldom realized at the level of speech; and therefore, 
unlike in the Tamil society, caste and social - rank distinction 
never function as a determiner of the addressee pronoun - 
selection in Sinhalese. What is crucial for the Sinhalese society 
is the ranking of a person along a politeness (respect) scale, 
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whereas in Tamil it is a socio - economic scale. In Tamil, the 
ranking of a person is rather rigid as revealed by the specified 
linguistic exponents, whereas in Sinhalese it is more flexible. 
In the Sinhalese society age can be considered as one of the 
constant factors conditioning the selection of an appropriate 
pronominal along the politeness. scale, whereas in the Tamil 
society other factors such as social rank and caste seem to be 
dominant. 


From the addressee's view - point, irrespective of age or 
social status, always the oyaa-form (plus its imperative verb 
correlates) is the expected form in Sinhalese ; whereas in 
Tamil, to use an honorific/respectful pronoun when addressing 
as inferior (caste-wise/socio-economic - wise), seems to be 
sarcastic or even insulting. 


It is worth noting that the consent - words corroborating 
the social hierarchy signalled by the addressee pronouns in 
Sinhalese are strikingly absent in Tamil. 


Underlying the organization of the Sinhalese society, 
there seems to be the strictly Buddhistic - view according to 
which the relevant classification of the society is into clergy vs. 
laity ; whereas in Tamil society we find the strictly Hindu 
outlook where caste distinction is an invariable concomitant. 
True that there is a somewhat parallel caste - distinction 
among the Sinhalese Buddhists, which aspect as pointed out 
earlier is never indisputably realized at the speech level. 


The extension of the otherwise impolite pronoun nii in 
Tamil in addressing ‘god', offers yet another striking point of 
contrast to the situation maintained in Sinhalese. nii can 
translate into Sinhalese either as umbe or too, but in Sinhalese 
none of these forms are ever used in addressing gods. . 


NOTES 


1. There are no Muslims whose mother tongue is Sinhalese. 
Very recently, however, some Muslims have chosen 
Sinhalese as the medium of education for their children. 
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2. -y- can be explained by a familiar morphophonemic rule in 


Tamil. 


3. To qualify as an elder, a higher ordained monk is expected 
to have spent minimally ten retreats and it is only then 
that he is considered qualified by monastic - law to ordain 
a person as his pupil. 


4. The animate pronominal paradigm consists of a five-way 
case into a two-way number system as follows : direct, 
accusative, genitive and instrumental into singular vs 
plural. 
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RELIGIOUSNESS IN THE SAIVA VILLAGE 


The purpose of this brief paper is to share some 
observations about Saiva beliefs and practices today in Saiva 
villages primarily in the Jaffna area of the Northern Province 
of Sri Lanka. 


Among the several sects within the Hindu tradition, 
the sect that is dominantly followed and practised in Sri Lanka 
is Saivism. Other Hindu sects are notably absent in Sri Lanka. 
This, among other factors geographical, historical and social 
has made Sri Lanka Saivism different from that practised in 
Tamil Nadu in India. Saivites in India and Sri Lanka differ 
primarily in their attitude toward Vaishnavism. Saivism and 
Vaishnavism in India are to a great extent contrasting systems 
whereas in Sri Lanka the worship of Vishnu is complementary ~ 
to Saivism. There are not Vaisnavites in Sri Lanka but there » 
are a few temples for Vishnu. Saivites in Sri Lanka venerate 
Chidambaram, where the presiding deity is Siva, Lord 
Nadarajah, and Srirangam and Tiruppati,, where Vishnu is the 
presiding deity. 


Religious practices in Saiva villages have in the course 
of time changed and they continue to change. But some of the 
more basic and fundamental practices appear to have endured. 
Progress in general education, the impact of science on humanil 
living and thinking, contact with the cultures of other religious 
communities, radical social, political and economic changes and 
new thinking based on all these factors have effected some 
change in the traditional Hindu practices at various levels. In 
other words, there has been some relinquishing of religious 
practices, at one time deemed to be sacred, because of an 
interpretation of what is called rational thinking. However, for. 
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village Hindus the religious practices are fundamentally based 


on an enduring tradition and therefore one does not come , 


across the emergence of any new practices worthy of primary 
consideration. 


It may be pointed out at the outset that villagers do not 
generally have an understanding of the traditional philosophy 
and dogmas of the Hindu religion. Hindu villagers in Sri 
Lanka may not even be aware of the presence of various sects 
in the Hindu tradition. Until very recent times they never had 
an opportunity to receive formal instructions in the doctrines 
of the numerous strands of Hindu thought and they tended to 
confine themselves to their traditional occupations. Two or 
three decades ago even a graduate who had studied a few 
subjects would have remained no better informed than an 
average villager as far as religious heritage was concerned. 
Until recently people did not bother to acquire a knowledge of 
their religious tradition through formal study. Perhaps the 
Hindu mode of imbibing the religious heritage is different from 
others. There has been a unique tradition of engendering 
religiousness and transmitting religious consciousness among 
Hindus for centuries. Though today formal instruction in 
schools is a necessity, that same very old method is still 
followed, but now with the aid of printed books. 


So one might ask at this point, how, generally 
speaking, do Hindus (Saivites) develop insight into their 
religious heritage? The core or essence of their faith and 
religious belief is never presented to them directly as formulas 
or in suutras. To attempt to do this might be too much of an 
overdose! Several old stories considered sacred are related; 
biographies of Saints and divine men and women are told; the 
lives of the avataaraas are depicted; historical incidents rooted 
in the tradition are narrated; ceremonies and rituals are 
performed and witnessed in temples and in homes; songs and 
devotional hymns are sung; dramas are acted and children are 
thereby encouraged to discern ideals. All these activities might 
appear on the surface to be of little significance, but some 
people, having heard and witnessed them at a relatively young 
age, have come to internalize their religious significance and 
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vag found them to yield profound meaning in the course of 
ife. 


One is often reminded of these stories when one grows 
up and has various new kinds of experience in life. At such 
points one is perhaps able to realize the religious and truthful 
significance of these stories. For example, one learns the story 
of Brahmaa and Vishnu attempting to explore, to find the feet 
and crown of Lord Siva. One is told that Brahmaa signifies 
knowledge and Vishnu signifies wealth; both failed in their 
attempt and Lord Siva was beyond their reach. At an early 
age, the child is enabled to correlate Siva, Brahmaa and 
Vishnu with three recognizable human forms in a drama or a 
play. It is a fine story from the point of view of the child. It is 
only at a later age that the mature person realizes through his 
own experience that God cannot be reached through knowledge: 
or wealth, And numerous are similar examples. ‘3 

Inspite of such an apparently unorganized knowledge 
of his religious tradition, the villager practices Saiva rituals 
and internalizes Saiva ways of life and thinking through 
various means in which local tradition and one's own religious 
inheritance during one's cycle of births play an.important role. 
No doubt the villager is religious; he firmly believes in his. 
tradition and has faith in God. He believes that God is 
everywhere and in everything. In other words, he is constantly 
aware of the presence of God. At some moments in his life he 
gets a keen inner desire to feel God. He also knows that the 
talent is within him. He longs at times to have loving 
fellowship with Him. There are several contexts in which he 
associates himself and his activities closely with God. 


Thus a villager's life is very much bound with religion. 
Faith functions in all his activities and movements. The 
successes and failures of his life are the act of God - so he 
believes. 


There is today a disparity between the religious life of 
urban dwellers and villagers in Sri Lanka. One seldom finds 
the religious attitude of the villagers present among urban 
dwellers. This disparity arises from a number of causes, the 
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most prominent of which is the preoccupation of the villagers 
with agriculture which depends very much upon nature. This 
dependence upon nature gives an added importance to the 
natural forces in the life of man, who consequently participates 
in a variety of religious activities, offerings and prayers 
designed either to pacify or please the deified powers which 
play such an important role in his life. Thus, in a village, life 
is spent in the lap of nature, in sharp contrast with life in 
cities where the influence of the seasons and nature upon the 
lives of the inhabitants is of an entirely different quality. 


Such circumstances and the general contingency of life 

induce the villager to think of God as many times as there are 
indications of failures and disasters. He works hard to thwart 
such indications, but in moments when his capacity fails he 
surrenders to God saying ‘you are everything’ (ellaam nii taan) 
and perhaps he attains peace of mind. Because of such 
exigencies in life he tends to develop a close association with 
God as manifested in one of the village temples. He becomes 
very attached to a particular deity and develops love for that 
deity, but always with a sense of fear. This kind of mental 
fear-with-love is commonly referred to in Tamil as paya patti 
(bhaya bhakti). He speaks out desperately, of course, in his 
silent prayers, to God; if he were an ardent devotee of that 
deity he would argue with Him and take liberty to question 
Him as to why he should face sufferings - “Is it due to my past 
birth? I have served you and continue to serve, are there no 
remedial measures? Why are you silent? Why do you remain 
with your eyes closed? Open them and see my sufferings!’ He 
hopes to discern divine responses in his dreams and through 
certain other familiar means. He believes that God will 
communicate to him at least through one of his most ardent 
devotees at puujaa. There are devotees in villages who 
relinquish their customary circumspect behaviour during 
puujaas. They move into a divine mood and pleasure, a state 
of mind commonly referred to as aaveecam in Tamil, and begin 
to dance. Sometimes they announce important predictions and, 
on occasion, they relate their previous birth. This kind of dance 
is usually referred to in spoken Tamil as ‘the dance one does, 
being kindled with divine spirit’ (uru patti aaTuRatu). No 
doubt there is in this a kind of communion. 
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The Saiva villager believes that God comes i 
ofa human being to help and to save people. Just an aa 
came in the form of a cooly to help an old lady to build bunds 
on a river bank, so He could appear again and the devotee, in 
the depths of his heart, continues to expect a devine response. 


As a last resort, a Saiva villager goes to th 

the deity whom he worships and an tind of oe 
says, Oh God, unless you do this or grant this, I am not woir 

to move out of this temple’. He remains in the temple nee 
his faith more and more on Him. This action is ceninealy 
called kooyililai paLi kiTakkiRatu. Even when a villa . 
suffers from an incurable disease he may resort to fis 
religious activity, which amounts to putting the entire blame 
on God for one's suffering. If one goes to Celva Canniti, a 
temple in Jaffna, one could observe devotees performing this: 
action, which, significantly, also amounts to throwing oneself 
totally into the hands of God. aa 


There are also times when a devotee becomes i ite 
with God, and speaks of a particular deity as deaf, aes 
stone; expressions such as ‘blind deity' (kuruTTut teyvam) 
deaf Ganesha’ (cekiTTup pillaiyaar), etc., are not uncommon, 
There are also times when a devotee, as an expression of a 
dramatic personal relationship curses (tiTTu) the God for bein 
indifferent. He even gives up his faith in that deity for 5 
moment. But again, being helpless, like a child, he clings to 
Him. All these expressions of religiousness are evident in the 
day-to-day life of the Saiva villager. . 


Another factor revealing the close association of one - 
with God can be seen in the choice of a pronoun to address and 
to refer to Him. In Tamil, certain pronouns in the second and . 
third person, such as nii, avan, and aval are considered ver 
impolite. People avoid using these pronouns in their day todie 
communication with persons who are not close to them. In : 
wider context, these pronouns indicate contempt disrespect 
and disregard and are provocative. On the other hand the use 
of these pronouns also indicates familiarity in some restricted 
contexts. Children in villages usually use nii when speaking 
with parents and even when they are taught to use the sollte 
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forms they switch to nii when they are overly pleased by an 
affectionate act of their parents. Villagers always address God 
with nii, and in the third person they refer to him with avan. 
They speak of avan 'ceyal “His action’, or avan arul, “His 
Grace’. 


In all these expressions one sees the family relation of 
parent and children also existing between God and His 
devotees. For a Saivite, his father and mother are the first 
known God. He learns this in his infancy, “mother and father 
are the first known God’ (anndiyum pitaavum munnaRi 
teyvam); and then learns “it is very good to worship in the 
temple’ (aalayam toLuvatu caalavum nanRu). These lines are 
from an ethical literary work, KonRaiveentan, a book intended 
for introducing the Tamil alphabet indirectly in the traditional 
type of learning. This was written by a poetess called 
Avvaiyaar, a name which now represents an ideal human 


mother. 


In times of suffering and danger, villagers address a 
male deity as “Oh Father, God’ (appuu KaTavulee), or “Oh 
Father, Master’ (appuu cuvaamii), and a female deity as 
*Mama, Mother' (ammaa taayee), or Mother’ (aaccii). Thus one 
looks upon God as a mother or a father, but more as a mother. 
The mother's love for children in our society knows no limit 
and perhaps needs no explanation. People often say ‘the mind 
that begot the child is mad (after the child)’ (petta manam 


pittu). 


In all these respects, Hindu villagers are only following 
a long tradition and the path of Saiva saints and other great 
religious persons. In the Tiruvaacakam, composed by the Saint 
MaaNikkavaacakar, in the ninth century A.D., one can see 
similar relationships. MaaNikkavaacakar addresses God, “Oh 
Father and Mother' (ammaiyee appaa). For him, God is more 
than a father or a mother. It might be difficult for us even to 
comprehend the mental state of MaaNikkavaacakar without 
attaining the maturity (pakkuvam) of his mind. 
MaaNikkavaacakar sang, You pity me a sinner more than the 
mother who constantly thinks of her child and feeds the child 
with her milk (paal ninaintu uuTTum taayinum caalap parintu 
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nii paaviyeenukku). Another Saint Tirunaavukkaracar, of the 
seventh century, sang, “You are (my) father, you are (my) 
mother, you are (my) elder, you are (my) uncle and aunt, you 
are (my) wife...' (appan nii, ammai nii, aiyanum nii, anpuTaiya 
maamanum maamiyum nii, oppuTaiya maatarum nii...). Saiva 
villagers in Sri Lanka constantly sing these refrains. 

In this context, one is reminded of < 
Bharathi, a poet of this century, treating ee aa 
Krishna) as his guru, lover, comrade and servant. One sees 
that the poet has established “all kinds of relatian' (sarva vida 
bandu) with Him. The poet goes further; he establishes relation 
with a crow and other birds, and even with the sea and 
mountains, Everything is God. 

The action of kooyililai paLi kiTakkiRatu, mentioned 
earlier, is not something new. Similar action is endorsed in the 
Tamil epic Cilappatikaaram of the third century A.D., where 
Canto 9 speaks of a lady as paaTu kiTantaalai. This lady 
wanted a deity to revive a child who died while being fed with 
milk. Even the practice of cursing God is in the tradition 
Tiruva!luvar, the author of a famous literary work TirukkuRal 
(2nd century A.D) said, “If God has made some to hoe and live, 
let Him also wander like them and perish’ (irantum uyir 
vaaLtal veeNTin parantu keTuka ulaku iyaRRiyaan). 


. The Saiva villager usually has a dynamic sense of 
relationship with God. At times he feels that God, like his 
parents, will look after him, but at other times he gets aside 
this conviction and earnestly seeks God's favour. This dynamic 
sense of relationship. with God is not unlike the more formally 
structured maarga notions of Vaishnavism : maarjaara 
maarga, the way God comes to the soul, and kapi maarga, the 
way the soul clings to God. 


Generally, almost every one in a village becomes more 
and more religious when they pass their fiftieth birthday. One 
intutively gets a greater sense of the presence of God and 
becomes more God conscious than before. The fear of death and 
anxiety about life after death might gradually urge one 
indirectly to turn to God and to seek to do good. Almost every 
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one feels the urge to serve God and, if possible, to serve the 
village too. So one comes forward to serve the village temple 
and the village at large, to continue to build that rest of one's 
life on the basis of this new urge. Each Hindu village in Sri 
Lanka will have its own stories about a few who changed their 
ways of life radically due to a new religious urge, conceivably 
in the course of one night, for the betterment of human kind. 
There was a case of a person who was very talented and well 
educated but because of his addiction to alcohol he lost his 
functional capacities and the utilization of his talents, losing 
in the process the respect of the public. Much against the 
advice of his dear mother, father, wife, brothers, sisters, his 
close friends, doctors and other prominent and influential 
persons who felt that his talents were being wasted, he 
remained continually drunk. He become jobless and was 
mentally frustrated. He never appeared to be religious. His 
mother, an elderly pious lady, on the other hand, was very 
religious and frequently prayed quietly to a particular deity in 
her village for the betterment of her son's life. In his 
hallucinations, it is said, he was quarrelling aloud with the 
deity, whom his mother worshipped almost day and night, for 
not allowing him to sleep. He was treated medically for his 
hallucinations and insomnia but not for alcoholism. When he 
no longer had hallucinations and was cured of insomnia, he 
said that the deity, one belonging to the minor pantheon of 
Hindu Gods, wanted him to organize the renovation of the 
temple and that he would do it and abstain from alcohol 
forever. Miraculously, it seems, he has become free from 
alcohol, he is well and at ease, and he does the things expected 
of a religious person. Villagers comment that his mother's 
prayers had been answered by the village deity. People now 
speak often of the Grace of that deity and have come forward 
to take part in the temple renovation activities. 


Formal worship occupies a significant place in Saiva 
village life. Villagers worship primarily as an expression of 
their faith in God and of their love of their family with a deep 
concern for a better life: for their family in this present 
existence. One imbibes the necessity for worship even while a 
young child. Mothers often tell the child to worship a deity at 
home. The child is taught to place both palms together in front 
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of a picture of deity and the mother says, “Oh God, foster (me)’ 
(ampaanee valattu viTu). Mothers do this frequently. As the 
child grows older, it attempts to repeat what mother says and 
gradually begins to say it on its own. Then this practice 
becomes a habit and a form of play for the child to repeat it . 
often. As life continues and the child becomes a mature person 
the practice becomes moré profound and meaningful. 


Mothers take the child to the temple for the first time, 
usually on the thirty-first day of its birth, on which day the 
birth pollution is also removed by the priest at home. 
Thereafter, regular puujaas (weekly or monthly) are usually 
made in the name of the growing child and mothers continue 
to take the child to the temple whenever they go. The child 
develops a liking for the temple. The temple ‘vehicle’ 
(vaakanam), decorations if any, flowers, plants, sounds of bells, 
light in oil lamps of various designs, fragrant holy ash and 
sandal paste, sweet holy water, sweet meats like ponkal and 
mootakam offered at the end of the puujaa are attractions for 
children. No one seriously compels children to go to the temple 
and to worship. Children imitate their elders at home and at 
the temple. Worship is fun for them. 


Usually Saivites have an image of a deity or a picture 
of a deity at home for worship. Worshipping a deity by utilizing 
such representation is the simplest form of worship one does 
at home. The person who worships must be clean in his body 
and mind. A bath cleans one's body and refreshes one's mind. 
One washes one's mouth also as many times as one worships. 
One begins one's worship physically refreshed and symbolically 
purified in body, mind and speech. The place of worship, too, 
must be very clean, free from various kinds of pollution, called 
tuTakku in Tamil. Not all people take pains to maintain the 
required standard for worship at home. 


After the bath in the morning and before worship, on 
smears holy ash on one's forehead. Saints have sung about the 
significance of holy ash, believed by villagers to have symbolic 
power. With the holy ash on one's forehead one prays to the 
deity of one's choice. Usually the eyes are closed and the palms 
are held together while one is praying, either standing or 
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sitting. This form of worship is done twice or at least once a, 


day. It precedes breakfast and/or dinner. When the bell of the. 
village temple is heard, one invokes the name of the deity of 


the temple either aloud or silently wherever one is in the, 
village. Formal prayers are also offered, usually to Lord, 


Ganesha, when one starts a new venture at home, in the, 


garden, or at the place of work. 


The temple is considered the most proper place for 


worship, such worship being held to be more effective and 


rewarding. People take great efforts to keep these temple areas 
clean, refraining from entering while they are under pollution, 
as the case might be of a woman during her menstrual period, 
who will neither dare to enter the temple nor even touch the 
things meant for puujaa there. It is a sin to disturb the 
sanctity of the temple. 


Usually worship in a temple is made during puujaa_ 


times. Puujaas are usually made twice a day, in the morning 
and in the evening. Every village has its own temple erected 
mainly for a particular deity, and in most cases for Siva, 
Ganesh, Muruga, Vayiravar and Kaali. People believe in the 
traditional saying, “Do not live in a village, where there is no 
temple (kooyil illaata uuril kuTiyiraatee). When; in a village, 
there are several temples for different deities, one of them 
tends to become dearer to the hearts of the people because of 
the “Grace' (arul) showered by the deity of that particular 
temple. Such an orientation to the temple is built into the. 
hearts of the people through the test of time. Some temples 
become well known for the arul and people flock to such 
temples from other villages too. 


Participation in various temple activities whole 
heartedly is also considered a form of worship; both men and 
women consider it a sacred duty to serve the temple and to 
maintain it properly. Maintaining the cleanliness of the 


temple, meeting the daily needs of the temple puujaa by — 


providing flowers, milk, coconut, oil, rice, etc., supplying the 
bells, lamps, etc., conducting annual festivals, temple 
renovations and expansion are all forms of service. Some forms 
of service are done individually and others, collectively. When 
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villagers do a service they try their best to do it whole- 
heartedly; ‘one should do it whole-heartedly’ (muLu 
manatooTu ceyya veeNum) is often said. They are aware that 
half-hearted action is not fitting for God. There are, of course, 
a few villagers who show no faith in God and who never take 
part in religious activities, remarking “For us there is no God, 
there is no temple.’ But the attitude apparent in their 
comments suggests a regret for not having a state of mind 
necessary for worship. A widely held belief is that one, even to 
worship God, needs His Grace; as Saint MaaNikkavaacakar 
said, “having worshipped Him through His Grace’ (avan 
arulaal avan taal vaNanki). 


‘With feet, hands and mouth washed, one enters a 
temple with faith at the time of the puujaa, and really feels as 
if one is entering a new world where there is peace and 
calmness. As one enters the temple, one raises both hands onto 
the head, seeking the God's saving Grace. The neatness of the 
temple, the fragrance and smoke coming from camphor, the 
flowers, the sounds of conch, drum and naataswaram, the 
tunes of the devotional songs, the cry of ‘arookaraa’' on the part 
of the devotees, and one's accumulated inner feelings for God 
elevate the spirit of a person at least for a moment. 
Worshippers cannot long resist drops of tears falling gradually. 
The feeling of self is brought low. 


Prayers are also sometimes accompanied by vows. Vows 
are often made in advance to achieve certain objectives, great 
or small, depending on the need of an individual. A farmer 
makes a vow to give an amount of milk to the temple provided 
his cow yields a certain expected quantity, or for an oil lamp, 
provided his daughter gets married. People often say, ‘God will 
not forsake us' (kaTavul kai viTaar). Vows are promptly 
fulfilled on achieving the objectives. Slackening in fulfilling the 
vow is not only a sin but also will be courting the wrath of the 
deity. Having made a vow a person perhaps gets the necessary 
motivation to act confidently towards achieving something. 


Fasting is also. common as a religious practice. There 
are a number of occasions when one fasts, and purposes for 
which one fasts. Self purification is one purpose; others are to 
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remove the evil effects of a planet or to appease the Sun or 
Saturn, or to achieve an objective, such as marriage. Today, 
girls of marriageable age also tend to fast in order to be joined 
in marriage with an admirable husband. When one fasts, there 
is some kind of unusual state of physical sensitvity and that 
state keeps one reminded of the motive of one's fast. People 
believe that by concentrating deeply on a single thought, they 
might be able to realize in it the desired form. A certain 
amount of physical restraint and mental alertness helps one to 
concentrate on and to think of God. Acts such as rolling one's 
own body on the ground around the temple, even in the hot 
sun, piercing one's body with needles while performing kaavaTi 
dance or going to distant temples, say from Jaffna to 
Kataragama on foot (paata yaattirai), are familiar activities 
that can be observed during festival seasons. 


All actions are to be evaluated as either contributing to 
virtue (puNNiyam) or to sin (paavam). Causing any form of 
suffering by any kind of action is sin, and causing wholesome 
pleasure to living beings is puNNiyam. The type of birth one 


attains in the future depends on one's actions - puNNiyam and > 


paavam. A phrase is often heard, ‘He who sowed tinai (a kind 
of grain) will reap only tinai’ (tinai vitaittavan tinai 
aRuppaan). Since the notion of karumam (karma) is pervasive 
in our world-view, one interprets the present birth as a 
continuation of the past, and one correlates the present 
suffering with the actions in the past birth, particularly the 
major miseries. The minor miseries are interpreted as the evil 
effects of certain conjunctions of planets. One also often hears 
“All these (present birth actions) are unfinished actions of the 
past birth’ (itu ellaam viTTa toTTa kuRai). 


Villagers believe that by one's action one can become 
super-human. They are aware of mahaatmaas who rose to such 
heights, referring to them as ‘divine beings’ (teyvap piRappu). 
Such beings are a source of inspiration for one who seeks to 
discipline thought, speech and action. Every one naturally has 
at least a slight desire in the depths of his heart to. develop 
spiritually and this is extended into a concern that others also 
reap virtue. Often one says, “do this, you will get virtue’ (itaye 
cey unakkup puNNiyam kiTaikkum). But no villager preaches 
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or delivers a sermon, and seldom do they discuss religion with 
each other. Perhaps every one tries best to practice what he 
understands to be the best. 


Thus the villager has a considerable nuniber of 
assumptions pertaining to the so-called supernatural : heaven, 
hell, rebirth, salvation, virtue and sin, which are generally 
believed to be real dimensions of human living. Most people 
believe that heaven and hell are two places where the souls of 
good and bad people respectively enjoy pleasure or suffer after 
death. They believe that it is difficult to be born as a human 
being in this process of life and of lives, both human and non- 
human, in the past, present and in the future. The poetess 
Avvaiyaar speaks to them “Rarely one is born as a human' 
(aritu aritu) maaniTaraary piRattal aritu). And _ the 
Tiruvaacakam often reminds them of this process : “I am 
fatigued, having taken birth as grass, a weed, worm, tree, 
animal, bird, snake, stone, man, ghost, minor devas, acura, 
muni and devas' (pul aaki, puuNTu aay, puLu aay, maram 
aaki, pal mirukam aaki, paRavai aay, paampu aaki, kal aay, 
manitar aay, peey aay, kaNankal aay, val acurar aaki, 
munivar aay, teevar aay......ellaap piRappum piRantu 
ilaitteen). 


Many moral beliefs are, of course, associated with 
religious practices. In the villages religiousness is nurtured by 
a discipline of character and the worship of God with fervour. 
Detrimental acts such as violence in any form, alcoholism, 
adultery and theft are held to be sinful.-People who pretend 
to be religious are ridiculed by the saying, ‘What (they) study 
is the Tiruvaacakam; what (they) destroy is the Siva temple’ 
(paTippatu Tiruvaacakam iTippatu civan kooyil). 


Refraining from killing a living creature is a basic 
principle in the Hindu tradition. The decision not to eat meat 
or flesh is more fundamental than non-killing because a 
Saivite feels that usually the cause of killing creatures is the-- 


z desire to eat their flesh. Tiruvalluvar also emphasises this- 


“point in his Tirukkural; “If the world does not kill for eating, 
no one will give flesh for (the sake of ) money' (tinaR 
poruTTaal kollaatu ulakenin yaarum vilaip poruTTaal uuN 
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taruvaar il). The practice known as vegetarianism, though not 
personally endorsed by all, is highly regarded and those who 
are vegetarians are respected in the society from a religious 
point of view. 


On some occasions all try to be vegetarians; in some 
cases persons become vegetarians for the first time after they 
have passed their seventieth birthday, and all try to avoid 
meat, fish and eggs totally on Fridays and on festival days. 
They usually use separate vessels, spoons and even fire places 
for cooking non-vegetarian items in order to avoid a kind of 
pollution. They refer to the vessels (usually earthen) used for 
cooking meat, fish, ete. as 'bad vessel’ (tiiya caTTi), as against 
“good vessel’ (nalla caTTi) used for cooking vegetarian foods. 


A lot of importance is attached to devotional hymns 
known as Teevaaram and the Tiruvaacakam. Saiva Saints who 
lived during the period from the 7th century A.D. to the 9th 
century travelled from place to place in Tamil Nadu offering 
worship at the temples and singing the glory of the Lord in the 
company of devotees. Teevaarams were sung spontaneously by 
Saints Tirunaavukkaracar, Tirufiaanacampantar and 
Cuntaramuurtti. Tirufaanacampantar (7th century A.D.) sang 
of the Lord of Tirukkeetiiccaram in the Mannar district in Sri 
Lanka and of the Lord of KooNamaamalai in Trincomalee. 
Saint Cuntaramuurtti (8th century A.D.) also sang of the Lord 
of Tirukkeetiiccaram. Saint MaaNikkavaacakar composed the 
Tiruvaacakam and the Tirukkoovaiyaar. Teevaarams and the 
Tiruvaacakam have been sung in a melodius language with 
rare appeal to anyone seeking spiritual communion. With some 
knowledge of literary Tamil one could understand most of 
these poems. They are simple, soulful utterances. The saying 
goes that if a person does not melt at the sweet strains of the 
Tiruvaacakam he will never find himself in a melting mood at 
anything he hears. 


Saivites in villages have several occasions and 
opportunities to sing or listen to the Teevaarams and the 
Tiruvaacakam. There is a community in the villages, called 
paNTaaram which specializes in singing these hymns. These 
paNTaarams sing them when they go from house to house on 
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certain days of religious significance. For instance, during the. 
Tiruvempaavai festival in December, paNTaarams go around 
the village starting at about 3.00 a.m., singing the songs of 
Tiruvempaavai (from the Tiruvaacakam). Hearing these 
hymns, people get up in the early morning and get ready to go 
to the temple for the puujaa at 6.00 a.m. 


Villagers, although uneducated and illiterate, can recite 
some of these devotional hymns, since these hymns are passed 
down orally and one first learns them when one is in youth. 
Known to the villager, too, are the contexts of these hymns, 
why and where they were originally sung and what effect that 
singing had. A Saiva Saint sang a song in order to make a 
dumb person to speak. Another Saint revived a boy who had 
died of snake bite. On another occasion, a Saint went to a 
temple to worship and found the doors tightly closed. He sang 
a hymn and the doors were opened. So these devotional hymns 
and the biographies of these Saints have a great appeal to and 
make a strong impression on the villagers. These songs are 
considered to have mystic powers. When sung, they sooth and 
soften our minds, they make us forget the pressures of the 
world, they enlighten us to visualize and to realize the glory of 
God, they give us solace and bring us down to the basic 
realization that we are nothing compared to Him. And then our 
religious spirit becomes elevated. Soon after one sings the 
Teevaarams, one cannot remain with pride or arrogance. One 
becomes not only a devotee of God but also a devotee of all 
devotees. A sense of humility arises and a sense of equality 
dawns. A man in the highest rank addresses a man in the 
lowest rank as caami, ‘swami' or ‘master’. Saint 
Tirunaavukkaracar sang, “Even if one is a Pulaiyan (the lowest 
caste) who kills and eats the cow, one is indeed the God whom 
we worship provided one is a devotee of Lord Siva. 


Festivals are of major importance in village life. 
Festivals are sacred occasions for prayer and worship, as well 
as for enjoyment. The rich and the well-to-do become 
benevolent and give alms to the priests and the poor. The 
social importance of the festivals are inseparable from their 
religious importance; some of the festivals being also important 
from a cultural point of view, others, because of a close relation 
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to the seasonal cycle and various activities characteristic of 
agricultural societies. 


Saiva villagers in Sri Lanka often say to each other, 
‘Be without doing anything’ (cummaa iru). As an alternative 
expression, in some contexts, they also say, Subdue your mind 
and remain' (manatai aTakki iru). The profound meaning of 
these statements become clear when one sees their usage in a 
hymn by Taayumaanavar (17th century A.D.). 


One could control and conduct an elephant. 
One could close the mouth of a bear and a 
tiger. One could mount the back of a lion. One 
could make a snake dance. One could move 
about in this world without being seen by 
others. One could send deevas on errands. One 
could remain young always. One could get into 
another body. One could walk on water. One 
could sit on fire....but subduing the mind and 
remaining in the state of cummaa is difficult. 


One wonders if this well known passage and frequently 
repeated phrase, Be without doing anything’, is a kind of 
mutual wish. 


JAPANESE - TAMIL 
CULTURAL RELATIONSHIP - 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 
OHNO'S PROPOSITION 


In recent times Susumu Ohno, Professor of Japanese 
Linguistics at Gakushuin University, has as a result of his 
intensive research found similarities between Japanese 
language and Tamil language on one hand and on the other 
between Japanese culture and Tamil culture. At the outset 
these similarities appear to be very fascinating to scholars for 
this is indeed a novel attémpt linking two languages and 
cultures hitherto considered distinct and unrelated. 


A systematic and critical investigation of the 
similarities ay put forth by Ohno will certainly help scholars 
all over the world to strengthen, modify, revise, or abandon the 
position taken so far on the question of Japanese - Tamil 
relationship. With this view in mind an attempt is made in 
this paper to examine critically the cultural similarities 
between Japanese and Tamils presented by Ohno in two of his 
papers namely 


i. "World View: The Three Level Universe in Japanese and 
Tamil Cultures", and 


ii. "Japanese and Tamil New Year Celebrations", both 
appearing in a volume titled ‘World View and Rituals 
Among Japanese and Tamils’.' 
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As we read through these two papers, we firstly get an 
impression that Ohno has not primarily had a clear grasp of 
Tamil culture. This is obviously because he has not had correct 
and full information on Tamil culture. Some of his statements 
appear to have been based on partial or misrepresented, and 
in some contexts oh misinterpreted information on Tamil 
culture. His "comparison of the funerary rituals of the Tamil 
speaking people in the Jaffna region of Sri Lanka with those 
which are described in Japanese myths and those used in the 
Nara and Heian periods (710-794, 794-1185)" seems to be 
based on highly imaginative accounts in some contexts and in 
others on farfetched or untenable accounts. Ceratin novel 
practices hitherto unseen and unheard by people coming from 
different parts of Jaffna have been introduced as part of Jaffna 
culture. Doubt arises if this endeavour was to make some 
practices tally with Japanese culture. Practices dead and gone 
have been presented as current practices in the modern society 
of Jaffna. Some possible universals in cultures are being 
directly or indirectly emphasised as correspondences in these 
two cultures. Some of the pan-Indian features are being 
discussed as something unique to Tamil culture. Cultural traits 
and practices are not viewed and compared in their whole 
form. Thus details are overlooked and assumptions have been 
made on surface similarity. In certain contexts Jaffna Tamil 
society and Sri Lankan Tamil society are being confused as 
identical.2 Practices confined to restricted areas are presented 


as normal practices in the whole society. Possible cultural. 


variations within the Jaffna society have been not taken into 


consideration.’ For all these reasons we feel strongly tempted. 


to question Ohno's attempt to find and establish similarities 
between these two cultures. 


Til 


In his first paper as the title itself indicates Ohno is 
concerned with the concept of a three level universe. He 
mentions a number of peoples in the world including the 
Japanese who have or had belief in a three level universe. 
Among them he includes "the Tamil speaking people of Jaffna 
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area in Sri Lanka as well". Japanese believed that deities lived 
in the upper world, the human beings in the middle world and 
the dead went to the netherworld. 


According to Ohno "there are many who would 
maintain that perception of the universe as three leveled is 
unique to the Turkic, Mongolian and Tungusic peoples of 
northern Asia and Siberia". He points out that Yoshida 
Atsuhiko, a specialist in mythology and a professor at 
Gakushuin University does not think so. Ohno discusses the 
pros and cons of different views briefly and concludes that "this 
issue has not yet been resolved to the satisfaction of the 
academic world". Therefore he proposes to “leave off any direct 
discussion of this problem and instead approach it obliquely by 
a comparison of the funerary rituals of the Tamil speaking 
people in the Jaffna region of Sri Lanka with those which are 
described in Japanese myths and those used in the Nara and 
Heian periods". 


Certain clarifications become necessary before 
discussing in detail the similarities between practices like the 
mogari in Japanese society and its correlates in the Tamil 
society. 


It is not clear as to why Ohno has ignored or 
overlooked a vast majority of other people in this part of the 
world who have belief in the concept of three level universe. No 
doubt Tamils or to say more precisely the Hindu Tamils both 
in Sri Lanka and India and perhaps in any other part of the 
world have belief in the concept of three world called 
muuvulakam in Tamil language. This is a broad division of the 
universe for there are several subdivisions and Hindu Tamils 
speak of iireelulakam “fourteen worlds’. However at this 
juncture we would like to point out that his concept of three 
world is not something exclusive or peculiar to Jaffna Tamils 
or to Tamils in general. It is rather a pan-Indian concept that 
prevails from very early times to this day, irrespective of 
ethnic differences among Hindus. It has been attested in 
writings of the past all over India. So it.is more appropriate to 
speak of it as part of Hindu culture rather than Tamil culture. 
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An important difference in the details of this belief 
between the Japanese culture as described by Ohno and the 
Hindu culture as it prevails todate has to be noted. According 
to the Japanese all the dead go to the netherworld whereas 
according to the Hindu concept all the dead do not go to the 
netherworld. First the soul of the dead is taken to the Kingdom 
of Yama called Yamalookam in the southern direction of the 


upper world. The deeds of the soul are analysed. and it is sent — 


to the netherworld only if it had done tii vinai ‘bad deeds’. Had 
it done nal vinai ‘good deeds’ it would find a permanent place 
in heaven: According to Hindu culture netherworld is not a 
permanent abode of any soul. Herein we are reminded of the 
’ concept of re-birth and the Hindu Karmic theory. We would 
like to know the details in the Japanese culture. 


Ohno gives the Tamil names of these worlds. All these 
names perhaps except one are from old Tamil literary works’. 
More common names for these worlds by which the ordinary 
man makes references to them are not given. They may be 
added herein: heaven is commonly known as cuvarkkam; this 
world is also known as puulookam; underworld is commonly 
referred to as kiil ulakam (in contrast with meelulakam ‘upper 
world') and also as paataala ulakam and narakam.° These 
common names in day to day use indicate how deep rooted this 
concept is in the society. 


Let us now elaborate our discussion on similarities in 
the funeral practices of the ancient Japanese and the Tamils 
of modern Jaffna in Sri Lanka. Ohno first speaks of and 


describes the practice of mogari in ancient Japanese society. 


According to Ohno "mogari is a term which refers to — 


the custom of setting the body of a dead person in one location 
and conducting rites over it for a certain length of time before 
burial. There a building was most often erected for the purpose 
of sheltering the body.....such a building was called a moya, 
literally, "a mourning house...". The four walls were secured so 
that neither man nor beast could intrude.....unwarranted 
entrance into the moya confines was not permitted. Only a 
single person of the closest relationship to the deceased - a 
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husband, a wife, a parent, a child - could approach the body of 
the dead person". 


The parallel practice in the Jaffna culture is presented 
as follows: "In Tamil society when someone is approaching 
death, he or she is moved to a special room or building. Into 
that room or building, only one person, a close relation - 
husband, wife, parent, or child - of the dying person, may go". 


Now the question is whether such a practice as 
described above prevails everywhere in Jaffna society. Most 
areas don't seem to follow this practice. People would generally 
allow the person to die in his usual place. Later they may or 
may not move the body to a spacious room, say to the hall, 
when close relatives gather. Hence the practice of moving the 
person approaching death to a special room or building is not 
a normal practice but a variant practice confined to i few 
areas. Enquiries reveal that even in these areas no syecial 
building is erected. Moreover the practice of moving the person 
is not part of any regular cultural practice. This practice has 
no specific term of reference in the Tamil language as other 
regular practices have. Perhaps the person is moved into the 
main hall or room of the house only for the convenience of the 
people, mainly close relatives, who may gather on hearing the 
news that the person is about to die. Usually close relatives 
gather around a dying person or a dead person and nowhere in 
Jaffna as far as our knowledge could reach there is any 
restriction on the number of close relatives who could go near 
the dead: Ohno surprisingly restricts the number to merely 
one. This restriction of course tallies the number in the 
Japanese culture! Further it should be emphasised that mogaci 
in Japanese culture takes place after one's death whereas in 
Jaffna culture the parallel practice as described by Ohno 
begins to operate "when someone is approaching death". 
Speaking in general, broad similarities do sometimes have 
minute but important differences (particularly when details are 
considered) that may play a significant role in final 
assessments. : 


However a fragment of similarity may be seen between 
the Japanese moya and the funeral pandal ‘a thatched shed" 
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in Tamil culture.® The funeral pandal is specially erected for 
the purpose of conducting the funeral rites. This is done almost 
everywhere in Jaffna. The body of the dead person is bathed 
and brought to the pandal where the priest would have set a 
location for the ceremony. Funeral rites are conducted for an 
hour or so and the body is removed for cremation. It is very 
surprising that Ohno has not made any reference to this 
pandal. 


Another custom related to the practice under discussion 
may be pointed out. In most areas in Jaffna when a person 
was about to die on a paficami day’ people removed him out of 
the main house and had him in a specially erected temporary 
building. This temporary building was burnt as the body of the 
dead was taken to the crematorium. But when a person passed 
away suddenly on a panicami day people usually removed a few 
tiles in the roof of the house or made a temporary hole in the 
roof, These acts were due to a sort of fear that the spirit of the 
person who died on paficami would haunt the location where 
death took place and may do harm to others. In the past, 
village people often spoke of paficami peey ‘ghost of paricami 
in terror.® 


While further describing the Japanese practice Ohno 
says: "In addition to a single close relative, two members of the 
asobibe, the funerary guild, were also admitted (into the 
special room or building).....0n someone's death, two members 
of the asobibe were chosen to play a most important role in the 
funeral rites, that of attending the dead during the period of 
mogari”. 


Members of the asobibe will go to the place of mogari 
and serve in attendance. In doing so, one of the two will be 
called negi, the other, yogi. The negi, will put on a sword and 
carry a halberd; the yogi will put on a sword and bear food and 


drink”. 


"The word negi has the same root as the verb negirau, 
meaning "to calm another with words; to soften another's 
heart". Thus the role of the negi is to speak to the dead. The 
role of the yogi, on the other hand is to offer food and drink". 
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Now let us see the parallel practice inTamil society as 
described by Ohno: 


"In addition to the single relative, two others may enter 
to attend to the dead. These two both carry long knives of steel 
in order to protect themselves. One has the task of closing the 
eyes of the person who has died, then singing to him or her to 
give comfort. This person also speaks to the dead, telling the 
person that he or she need not worry, that he or she will go to 
heaven, thus setting the dead person's spirit at peace. The role 
of the second attendant (who is a woman from a caste called 
Kooviyar, close attendants to.the people of the high caste in 
Jaffna) is to prepare food. She is.incharge of preparing food for 
other mourners". 


As in earlier instances we would like to check if the 
practice described above is dominant everywhere in the Jaffna 
society. A cross checking of this description with elderly and 
well informed persons coming from different parts of Jaffna 
revealed that they had neither witnessed nor heard of such 
practices. Many raised their eye brows on hearing the 
restriction placed on the number of persons attending on the 
dead as two. Some said that in the past people carried a knife 
or a piece of iron to the crematorium when the body was taken. 
No one sings to give comfort. All agreed that women lament 
aloud out of sorrow. We are not sure if Onho refers to this 
lamenting as singing. In Jaffna society no one speaks to the 
dead in order to console him or her as in Japanese culture. 
There is no need because Hindu Tamils in Jaffna believe in 
good faith that the soul attains peace. It may be wishful 
thinking but yet it is a strong belief. That is why in 
announcing someone's death people usually verbalise it as 
iraivan ati ceerntaar or civapatam ataintaar "so and so has 
attained the Feet of Lord Siva’. 


The motive of Ohno in introducing the woman from the 
Kooviyar caste is obviously to draw a parallel with the 
members of the asobibe in ancient Japanese culture. This is 
rather strange because this caste emerged only at a point of 
time not very early in the history of Tamils. This caste is 
something peculiar and exclusive to Jaffna society. It is not 
found in Indian Tamil society. Even in Jaffna only some groups 
of families in the high caste had the services of this caste. One 
is tempted to ask if Tamil culture was confined only to these 
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small groups in Jaffna. Hence this aspect cannot be taken as 
representative of Jaffna Tamil culture. Moreover if we were to 
take this parallel asobibe - Kooviyar seriously, it may amount 
to saying that Japan is more close to Jaffna than to Tamil 
Nadu in India”. 


Ohno draws particular attention to the length of time 
set apart for mourning - eight days and eight nights - in 
ancient Japan. Professional mourners were used. Further "for 
seven days and seven nights no offerings of food were made. 
Due to this, evil and dangerous spirits were aroused. Members 
of the asobibe were sought throughout the land. They then 
pacified the spirits on the eighth day”. 


The practice in Jaffna is given as follows: "On the 
eighth day a banquet is laid out. On eight plates, eight 
different types of food are put, and both meat and liquor are 
served. Also the roots of a palmyra tree are dug up and made 
into a powder that is heaped into a cone. Over this, water is 
then sprinkled. This is an offering for the eight demon hags 
who it is believed, come into the world of humans late at night 
to eat people and drink their blood. If though, they find this 
offering, they are satisfied and leave humans unharmed". Ohno 


has in fact said that "this is a normal custom in Sri Lankan 


Tamil society"”’. 


The ‘eighth day' is acceptable to all sections of people 
in Jaffna. People call it in Tamil ettu-c-celavu or briefly ettu" 
‘the expenditure on the eighth day’. Nowadays this is being 
done on a day earlier than the eighth day. Number of plates 
(banana leaves) laid out varies from place to place. Most places 
have the number as three. Three plates (banana leaves) are 
placed in different winnowing pans and food is served in them. 
In most areas theré is no restriction on the number of food 
types served. The only restriction is that the number should be 
odd and not even. Usually all the types of food favoured by the 
dead are prepared and served. Serving of meat and liquor is 
not a normal practice in every household in Jaffna. They are 
served only if the dead was in the habit of taking them. There 
isn't any difference of opinion in this practice. This offering is 
primarily meant for the departed soul. Upto the thirty first day 
water is kept in a vessel during night times for the departed 
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soul. A chopped coconut is also placed. An oil-lamp burns. Thus 
unlike in Japanese culture attendance on the dead is prolonged 
in Jaffna culture till the thirty first day of one's death. 
Important and significant ceremonies are done for the departed 
soul on the thirty first day. According to Ohno the attendance 
on the dead in Japanese culture was only for eight days. 


Ohno makes reference to the practice of dropping a 
stone into the water in Jaffna culture. According to his 
interpretation "the purpose and meaning of this ceremony is to 
ensure that the dead person goes tq heaven: the stone serves 
to block the entrance to the underworld thus breaking any 
link between the dead and the netherworld". He cites 
Tirukkural (38) as endorsing his interpretation. Further he 
makes reference to the custom of setting a stone on someone's 
grave during Cankam period. For him "this suggests a concious 
need to block the way to the land of the dead". He concludes 
that “this act is basically the same as the practice, still found 
in Sri Lanka today, of. dropping a stone into the water". 


Weare here concerned only with Ohno's interpretations 
of the purpose and meaning of dropping the stone into the 
water. They appear to be far fetched. He takes the literal 
meaning of the phrase vaal naal vali ataikkum kal in 
Tirukkural (38) in support of his interpretation. But the whole 
phrase has a rather metaphorical sense. On the other hand the 
stone in the grave referred to by him has other meanings too. 
Here we are reminded of the stones erected in battle fields 
during ancient times. Scholars’ attempt to explain the 
beginning of hero worship with reference to such stones should 
not be forgotten. 


Also we wish to emphasise that the stone referred to by 
Ohno is a symbolic representation of the departed soul. It is 
considered sacred. Certain ceremonies including puujaa are 
done piously for this symbolic stone. Hence our contention is 
that the stone put into the water cannot be considered as one 
that "blocks the path between this world and the underworld". 


In concluding his first paper Ohno gives 12 
corresponding events in both cultures. Similarity in them 
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seems to be very meagre except in the use of professional 
mourners. Ohno may be pleased to learn that the idiom 
kuulikku maaratittal ‘mourning for wage’ in Tamil emerged 
out of a true practice that existed in the past." Finally we 
would like to point out that the total number of events that 
take place during a funeral ceremony in J affna are very many 
and that Ohno has attempted to set up similarities only in 12 
events. 


IV 


In his second paper Ohno claims that Japanese and 
Tamils have several shared features culturally as well as 
linguistically." He speaks at length about the cultural 
correspondences between " the Tamil New Year's festival of 
Pongal and the Japanese celebration of Koshoogatsu, the 
celebration of Little New Year". 


According to Ohno's description “Pongal is a festival 
held annually in the Tamil region of India and Sri Lanka. It is 
an ancient festival, dating from before the’ incursion of Aryan 
culture. On the fifteenth of January Tamil people make a gruel 
form a reddish variety of rice....Both Pongal and Koshoogatsu 
are held during the 14'", 15" and 16" of January under the 
solar calendar. In essence, both are New Year's supplications 
for bountiful harvests in the coming year....It is only on 
January 14 or 15" that people celebrate the New Year". In 
another context he refers to this festival as "the January 
fifteenth New Year's agricultural festival”. 


It is not clear why Ohno considers Pongal as New Year 
celebrations. From the point of Tamils Pongal celebrations are 
not the New Year celebrations. For the Tamils the dawn of 
New Year is not in January. New Year celebrations take place 
in the month of April. Pongal celebrations and New Year 
celebrations are markedly different in significance and 
practices. Most of the events that take place during New Year 
celebrations do not take place during Pongal celebrations. 


Pongal takes place mostly on January 14" and it is 
commonly known as Cuuriya Pongal. This celebration signifies 
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a kind of thanks giving to nature for the (bountiful) harvest 
that farmers would just then have. The time of Pongal won't be 
appropriate for making any supplications for bountiful 
harvests in the coming year. It will be too early to make such 
supplications because harvests in the coming year will occur 
only after several months. 


Usually people make use of the-rice obtained from the 
recent harvest for Pongal, a kind of rice preparation with milk 
and other ingredients optionally used. This Pongal is usually 
cooked in the front courtyard of the house early in the morning 
as the sun rises.'4 Tamil poetry speaks of cennel ‘arici ‘rice 
obtained from a reddish variety of paddy’ as the best kind and 
most suitable for Pongal. But this is seldom available 
anywhere in Jaffna.” 


The celebration on January 15" is known as Patti 
Pongal. This is done in the evening near the cattle shed. The 
importance of cattle in an agricultural land needs no emphasis. 
Jaffna Tamils generally don't have any celebrations on 
January 16” connected with the two previous celebrations. 


For Ohno there are 17 corresponding events of 
Koshoogatsu and Pongal. They are as follows: 


Japan / Tamil Nadu and Sri Lanka 

January 14 
1. tondoyaki (ritual burning of old 1. old possessions are burnt 

things) 
2. sheds are burnt 2. cowsheds are burnt 
3. fire crackers are exploded 3. fire crackers are exploded 
January 15" 
4. decorations are hung 4. decorations are hung 


5. fresh water drawn for the first 5. fresh water drawn for the 
time in the year first time in the year 


6. rice gruel made with.red beans 6. red rice gruel or bean gruel is 
is served served 


7. offerings to crows 7. offerings to crows 
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8. people circle their houses while 8. people circle their houses 
calling "Hongara hongara" while calling "Pongaloo 


Pongal" 
9. tree-beating 9. _ tree-beating 
January 16 
10. apprentices’ and/or servants' 10. a day for amusement 


holiday (a day for amusement) 


11. new clothes given to employees 11. new sarees and other clothes 


given as gifts 
12. family gathers in parental home; 12. family gathers in parental 
visits to family graves home; offerings made to 
ancestors 
13. visit by performers 13. visit by performers 
14. dancing and singing 14. group dancing 
15. shooting arrows 15. stick games played 
16. offering to horses and cows 16. offering to cattle 
17. kite-flying 17. kite-flying 


Before discussing the details of these correspondences let 
us point out that the events do not strictly occur as scheduled 
above. According to the listed correspondences, serving of red 
rice gruel or bean gruel takes place on January 15'. Does it 
mean that such an event does not take place on January 14'"? 
We have already indicated that in Jaffna society Pongal takes 
place mostly on January 14". People would not like to burn 
their old possessions and cowsheds on that auspicious day. 
Such an act is considered inauspicious. Further ceratin events: 
like the exploding of fire crackers, making decorations, 
gathering of family members in parental home, dancing, 
singing, etc. are part of universals that occur during festive 
occasions in other cultures too. Most of these events take place 
in the Tamil society on other occasions too. For instance old 
possessions are burnt on the eve of the New Year in April. 
Decorations are hung for any celebration - even for a funeral. 
Rice gruel is made on New Year day too. Offerings to crows are 
made on particular days of fast too. 
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The details of the correspondences as given by Ohno have 
to be compared and analysed for a clear understanding of the 
extent to which similarities exist. Burning of old possessions 
and cowsheds is not part of any ritual or regular practice 
during Pongal celebrations in Jaffna society. This may or may 
not take place in a household in Jaffna whereas it is done as 
a ritual] in Japan. 


Ohno says that "fire festivals are also held in Japan on 
January fourteenth". We have to think seriously whether we 
can equate the fire festivals that take place in Japan on 
January fourteenth and the burning of old possessions in | 
Jaffna. Hindus have some kind of fire festivals during other 
months or occasions in the second half of the year. We wish to 
point out categorically that to our knowledge Ohno's 
information that "at Jaffna, people burn old objects on the 
evening of January fourteenth" and that "near the city of 
Jaffna in Sri Lanka, on the day- of the Pongal festival, 
cowsheds together with fencing, are burnt and new ones are 
built" is rather inaccurate. 


With regard to decorations Ohno says "on the day of 
Pongal in Sri Lanka, it is customary to cut banana plants and 
set them up at the door of one’s home. He claims that this 
custom corresponds to the Japanese practice of setting up 
kadomatsu (pine trees put up at one's gate for New Year's)". 
Truely speaking Jaffna Tamils have this kind of decorations 
for a wedding or a funeral but seldom for Pongal. Rarely 
someone may set up banana trees in the location where Pongal 
is cooked but again not at the door of his home. 


It is very interesting to read what Ohno says about that 
ritual of tree-beating and wife-spanking in Japanese culture. 
According to Ohno "on January fifteenth in the village of the 
Shizuoka area, it was once the custom among farm families for 
children to stir rice gruel made of red beans, and then strike 
fruit trees with the wet stick. As they did this one of them 
would chant, "Big fruit, little fruit. Did you bear? Will you 
bear? Bear big fruit or I'll beat your branches". More amusing 
is the description of the practice of wife-spanking.”® 
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We have not even heard about the tree-beating or the wife- 
spanking practice in modern Jaffna. Of course tree-beating 
prevailed in some parts of Jaffna in the past. But surprisingly 
Ohno says that "the tree-beating ritual takes place even today 
in the rural areas around the city of Jaffna, Sri Lanka". The 
questions we would like to raise here are: Is this really a 
current practice? Specifically where is it done in Jaffna? Is it 
done as a ritual on the fifteenth of January? Who does it, the 
young or the old? A few other points too deserve similar 
questions in his paper. 


Ohno cites "providing employees with new clothes, visits 
to parental home, singing and dancing" as common practices 
in both cultures during Koshoogatsu and Pongal celebrations. 
But broadly speaking such practices take place commonly in 
several other cultures too during festive occasions. His 
statements like "on Pongal, in the vicinity of Jaffna, Sri Lanka, 
too, a man goes from door to door, playing a drum and singing 
songs, after which he offers celebratory words and receives a 
small reward", "in the Tamil speaking area of Sri Lanka, the 
day for amusement is the same as in Japan, the sixteenth", "on 
Pongal day in the Jaffna area of Sri Lanka..... a type of 
bullfighting takes place” need further investigation for these 


are not customary practices in most parts of Jaffna. The usual . 


occasion during which new clothes are distributed as gifts is 
Deepavali. During other occasions such as the Pongal and the 


New Year new clothes may or may not be distributed as gifts. - 


Visits to parents, relatives and friends are done more 
enthusiastically and also as part of regular cultural practice 
during the New Year celebrations. Japanese may have all 
these during Koshoogatsu celebrations in January but with 
regard to Jaffna society any such undue emphasis on these 
practices during Pongal celebrations will be considered 
artificial, far fetched and even motivated. 


Vv 


In the light of what we have pointed out and discussed, we 
feel that some kind of re-thinking becomes essential on the 


authenticity of the materials gathered for investigation,the- 


interpretation of the materials, the correspondences set up and 
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the methodology and the scientific approach adopted in the 
study. We would like to emphasise the need to draw a line 
between past practices and current practices, widespread 
practices and practices restricted to a few areas and between 
common practices and uncommon practices and also to have 
precise statements about these practices. 


NOTES 


1. Susumu Ohno, Arunasalam Sanmugadas and Manonmani 
Sanmugadas. 1985. World View and Rituals Among 
Japanese and Tamils, Gakushuin University Series 13, 
pp.226, Japan. 


2. For instance in some contexts the author refers to the Jaffna 
Tamil society and in others he speaks of Sri Lankan Tamil 
society. See p.9. Tamil language and culture differ even 
within the Sri Lankan Tamil society. Among others, the 
Jaffna Tamil society and the Batticaloa Tamil society differ 
markedly in linguistic aspects and cultural practices. 


3. One could see a lot of variations in funeral practices from 
region to region and caste to caste in Jaffna. But this does 
not mean that Jaffna peaple don't agree on any practice, It 
is possible to find ceratin practices as commoncore and 
project some of the variant practices as very old on time 
scale. 


4, The name kiil nilam probably does not occur in old Tamil 
literary works. 


5. The word ulakam may freely vary with the word lookam in 
these phrases. 


6. Pandal "shed" is a Tamil word. It has been borrowed into 
English too. Funeral pandal differs from: wedding pandal in 
structure. Both types of pandal are reffered to by different 
names. 


7. Paficami is the last five of the lunar days. 
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8. Nowadays people seldom have such beliefs. During the past 


five decades a lot of changes have taken place in the - 


customs, manners and beliefs of the society. 


9. Nowadays people especially the younger generation have a 
tendency to discard this traditional way of announcing one's 
death and to resort to new ways of expressing it especially 
with regard to deaths caused by the armed forces of the 
government in the Tamils’ struggle for more rights. 


10. As this point was discussed in an informal gathering a 


school child asserted that Jaffna and Japan are similar. 
Asked how, she said with all seriousness: change ff to pp 
and interchange the final letters na in Jaffna, you will 
have Japan. This explanation was according to her Tamil 
pronunciation of the word Japan. 

% 


11. Recollect note 2 in this context too. 


12. There are several other Tamil idioms whose literal sense 
portray early cultural practices in Jaffna society. 


13. The linguistic correspondences between Japan - Tamil will 
have to be reviewed in a separate paper. 


14, Only the relevant details are given here from the point of 
our analysis. ; 


15. The author of this paper did not have a chance to see it or 
taste it during the past fifty years. 


16. For details of wife-spanking see pp.36-37 in Ohno's 
volume. 


DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES IN SRI LANKA 
- A NOTE 


Of all the Dravidian languages, only three languages 
namely Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam function in some way or 
the other to a noticeable extent with varying degrees of status, 
social or political or both in the modern society of Sri Lanka. 
A considerable assimilation of the speakers of Dravidian 
languages into the Sinhala population over many centuries had 
in course of time affected the status of Dravidian languages in 
Sri Lanka. 


Today Sinhala and Tamil are the major languages of 
Sri Lanka. Sinhala is the mother tongue of the Sinhalese, who 
form the majority of the people in Sri Lanka. Tamil is spoken 
as a mother tongue by the Tamils and a large section of the 
Moors totalling approximately over 25 percent of the total 
population. Sinhala is the official language of Sri Lanka. The 
Constitution of the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka 
adopted in 1978 has recognised both Sinhala and Tamil as the 
national languages of Sri Lanka. 


The constitutional recognition of Tamil as one of the 
two national languages in recent times is an important aspect 
of its functioning in the political, social, and national arena of 
Sri Lanka. Section 20 of the new constitution permits a 
member of Parliament to function in Parliament in either of. 
the national languages, and section 23 requires that all laws 
and subordinate legislations be enacted in both the national 
languages. For the Tamil speakers, Tamil functions as the 
language of education from the kindergarten to the completion 
of the University education. The implementation of Sinhala as 
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the official language throughout the island is subject to the 
proviso that the Tamil language shall also be used as the, 
language of administration in the northern and eastern 
provinces of Sri Lanka, where the predominant community is 
the Sri Lankan Tamils and the Sri Lankan Moors. Tamil 
language has thus constitutionally gained a special status in 
the northern and eastern provinces of Sri Lanka. Section 22 
also grants a constitutional right to a person to communicate 
with, receive communications from, and transact business with 
any government official in either Sinhala or Tamil. Also 
provision is made in the constitution for having all government 
notifications and official documents inclusive of circulars, forms 
etc. in both Sinhala and Tamil. 


Today Tamil language enjoys a cognizable position and 
status in Sri Lanka. This was achieved through constant 
agitation of the Tamils for their language rights from the time 
Sinhala was made the only official language of Sri Lanka in 
1956. Yet Tamils are unhappy that Tamil language has no 
equal status with Sinhala which continues as the official 
language. The Tamil language rights that have been granted 
so far have no doubt minimized the disputes and conflicts 
about language in Sri Lanka. But still language problems 
continue to crop up now and then in different forms, 
particularly in the implementation of these rights. 


It is largely through Tamil language that the Tamil 
children in Sri Lanka acquire the attitudes, values and ways 
of behaving that we call culture. In other words, their 
socialization takes place through the Tamil language. 


In Sri Lanka, Tamil is loved and fostered very much by 
the Tamils. They are proud of their past history, the antiquity 
of their language in Sri Lanka which dates back to the early 
centuries of the Christian era, their long literary tradition and 
their cultural heritage. They have always resisted 
infringements on the uses and functions of their language. As 
a means of safeguarding the various functions of their 
langugage in the national context, they refused and continue 
to refuse to become proficient in the Sinhala language. Even 
legislations insisting on proficiency in sinhala for promotions 
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in the government sector have not urged the Tamils to study 
Sinhala with willingness. This resulted in a long. struggle 
sometimes at the cost of many lives. The endurance of the 
killings of hundreds of Tamils during repeated communal 
disturbances bear testimony to the status Tamils had accorded 
to their language. 


. Regional distance between the areas inhabited by the 
Tamils and the social hierarchy in the Tamil community have 
caused marked differences in the way Tamil language is 
employed for oral communication and the varieties thus caused 
enjoy varying degrees of social status in the Tamil society. The 
Jaffna spoken variety of Tamil seems to have gained prestige 
over other varieties such as the Batticaloa variety, Trincomalee 
variety, Vavuniya variety, Colombo variety, Moor variety, etc. 
This has given way to a popular view in India that Jaffna 
Tamil, both spoken and written is ‘pure’, ‘literary-like’ and 
grammatical’. During the past five or six decades Sri Lanka 
has developed its own characteristics in literary Tamil to. an 
extent which enables scholars to speak of Sri Lanka (modern) 
Tamil literature as distinct from the Indian. 


Telugu functions as the home language of a limited 
number of families in the city of Colombo. Speakers of Telugu 
in Colombo have formed a society for the maintenance of their 
language and culture and also perhaps to establish group 
identification and solidarity. There were a considerable number 
of Telugu speaking families in Jaffna and in other major towns 
of Sri Lanka, but, in course of time they had been absorbed 
into the local population. A group of semi-nomadic people 
called Gypsies in different parts of the island totalling to 
nearly 4000 in number continue to speak a dialect of Telugu as 
their home language. The male-folk of this group are mostly 
snake-charmers, and the women-folk are sooth-sayers. 
According to the traditional lore of these Gypsies, their 
ancestors had come to Sri Lanka during the 2nd century A.D. 
sca Gypsies, being nomadic, are fluent in Sinhala and Tamil 

0. 


In the modern Sri Lankan society, Malayalam speakers 
are not many. A few families speaking Malayalam as their 
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home language are mostly confined to the major cities of Sri 
Lanka. A fragment of an early Malayalee population had been 
assimilated into the Sinhala population. Even today the 
Malayalee personal name Kuruppu is found to occur among the 
Sinhalese. There is a strong belief among the Jaffna Tamils 
that some of their ancestors had migrated to Sri Lanka from 
or places in Malabar, centuries ago. To this day many striking 
similarities are found between Jaffna Tamils and Keralites in 
their day-to-day activities, beliefs, customs, manners, etc. 
Among the Dravidian languages other than Tamil, it is 
noteworthy that only Malayalam is recognised as a subject for 
the General Certificate of Education, ordinary level 
examination conducted by the government of Sri Lanka after 
10 years of school education. 


With passage of time one could naturally expect a 
considerable amount of differences in these Dravidian 
languages spoken in Sri Lanka, since the speakers had lost 
close contact with India for long. The study of the differences 
between Telugu and Malayalam as spoken in Sri Lanka and as 
spoken in India remains a desideratum. The differences 
between Tamil as spoken and written in Sri Lanka as against 
the dialect in India have been analysed to some extent. 


The differences between Sri Lanka Tamil, especially 
the Jaffna variety of Tamil and the Indian Tamil as spoken in 
the mainland are so great and important in all levels, that for 
many Tamil speakers in Sri Lanka and India the mutual 
intelligibility is impaired to a remarkable degree. The degree 
of impairment is relatively greater for an Indian in his 
receptive control of Sri Lankan Tamil, for his chances of 
coming into contact with Sri Lankan Tamil are very much less. 
A Sri Lankan Tamilian often sees, Tamil films produced in 
India and reads materials such as dailies, weeklies, journals, 
story books in Tamil published in India. Indian Tamils in the 
mainland do not generally seem to patronise the Tamil 
publications from Sri Lanka. So an average Indian on hearing 
the speech of a Sri Lankan Tamilian for the first time has to 
make an effort even to identify the speech or idiolect as 
belonging to a dialect of Tami! and not to mistake it, as he 
usually does, for Malayalam as spoken in the state of Kerala. 
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It is a common experience for a Jaffna Tamilian who speaks 
Tamil to an Indian to face a question "whether he is from 
Kerala?". Perhaps Indian Tamils get this impression because 
of certain similarities between Jaffna Tamil and Malayalam in 
intonation and stress patterns, grammatical structures and 
vocabulary. A dialect of Malayalam (liLava) has stress 
phonetically on the first syllable of words. Jaffna Tamil too has 
this feature. Phonologically the alveolar plosive sound is 
dominant both in Jaffna Tamil and Malayalam, whereas it 
does not occur in Indian Tamil. As far as the grammatical 
systems are concerned, the following points of similarities are 
noteworthy: alla and illai-illa are contrastive both in Jaffna 
Tamil and Malayalam but not so in Indian Tamil. The verb 
forms taa and kuTu (literary koTu) are in complementation in 
Jaffna Tamil. The corresponding Malayalam verb forms taruka 
and koTukkuka respectively are also in complementation. But 
not so in Indian Tamil. The possessive case marker both in 
Jaffna Tamil and Malayalam is the same. -aTTe indicating 
permissive sense (as in ceyaTTe “may I do?') is common for 
Jaffna Tamil and Malayalam. Certain lexical items such as 
ammaan - ammaavan ‘uncle’, ayal - ayal ‘neighbourhood’, 
ciraTTai-ciraTTa coconut shell’, paRai - paRaiyuka ‘say’, moon 
- moon ‘son’, mooL - mooL ‘daughter’ are common for both. 


The differences between Sri Lankan Tamil and Indian 
Tamil may be broadly classified under two headings: (1) A 
number of archaic features lost in other varieties of Tamil are 
found to occur in Sri Lankan Tamil, (2) Sri Lankan Tamil has 
developed certain features independent of other varieties of 
Tamil. These characteristics are found in both the spoken and 
written varieties of Sri Lankan Tamil. 


SINHALESE AND DRAVIDIAN 
- ANOTE 


According to section 19 of the new constitution of Sri 
Lanka adopted in 1978, Sinhalese (or Sinhala), an Indo-Aryan 
language, and Tamil, a Dravidian language, are the national 
languages of Sri Lanka. Sinhalese is the mother tongue of the 
majority of the people of Sri Lanka. Tamil is the second major 
language in Sri Lanka spoken by the Tamils and Moors. The 
language and the people are referred to by the same name for 
both Sinhalese and Tamil communities. 


In spite of ethnic differences, both Sinhalese and 
Tamils have similarities, especially in social customs, manners, 
practices, beliefs and linguistic patterns. Sinhalese and Tamils 
have co-existed and reciprocally interacted in Sri Lanka for 
several centuries. The tenth century Hopitigama inscription 
refers to the extensive intermarriage between the Sinhalese 
and Tamils. Some traditional scholars among the Sinhalese 
attempted in the past to explain the origin of most of these 
similarities, especially those that are lacking in other non- 
Dravidian groups as Tamil or Dravidian. The possibility of 
considering all these similarities as independent developments 
in each of these languages seems to be rather remote. 


‘Considering the Tamil borrowings, both of vocabulary 
and structure, into Sinhala, one is tempted to believe that a 
bilingual group must have existed in the early society. As 
Emeneau points out "extensive borrowings from one language 
into another can only occur through the agency of a bilingual 
section in the joint community". Intermarriage would have 
been one of the important causes of bilingualism. 
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Sri Lanka Tamil (northern and eastern varieties) which 
had borrowed words from Portuguese, Dutch, English, ete. 
remained almost or relatively closed to Sinhalese influence in 
spite of its presence in Sri Lanka for centuries. From the point 
of Sociolinguistics, the reasons are worth investigating and the 
background for such a situation has to be found out. The type 
of bilingualism, perfect or imperfect, that prevailed in early . 
society was not bilateral, but more of one way. That is, more 
speakers from one of the speech groups became bilinguals than 
from the other. 


On Sinhala - Tamil contact, Gair writes : "Very little is: 
known concerning contact with any non-Indo-Aryan and non- 
Dravidian languages that might have existed on the island 
earlier, but there has been steady contact with Dravidian’ 
languages, particularly Tamil-Malayalam since before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The editors of the Portuguese: 
Tamil Sinhala Pali dictionary, in fact, argue that the influence 
of Dravidian on Sinhala was sufficiently strong and early to 
lead to some apparently Dravidian features finding their way 
indirectly into Pali through Sinhala in texts of the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D. Although the history of the texture of © 
Sinhalese - Tamil (and perhaps Malayalam) relationships 
remains to be written, what we know of the circumstances 
would make it astounding, if there were not heavy Dravidian 
influence on Sinhala, and in fact the survival of Sinhala as a 
clearly Indo-Aryan language might be looked on as a minor 
miracle of linguistic and cultural history. Indo-Aryan 
languages such as Hindi can fail to get some global 
contradistinction to the latter". 


Tamil words occur in early Sinhalese inscriptions. The 
earliest example is the Maharatmale inscription belonging to 
the first century A.D., wherein the word marumakana (<Tamil 
marumakan ‘grandson') occurs. Karunatillake (1974) 
commenting on Tamil loan words in Sinhalese, says a form like 
keeti “a specific variety of knife’ (<Tamil katti ‘knife') must 
have been borrowed into Sinhalese before the fourth century - 
A.D. Proximity of the island to South India and the contact of 
the Sinhalese kingdoms with South Indian kingdoms also 
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suggest the early contact of Sinhalese with Dravidian 
languages. 


Scholars are of the opinion that in the ‘past, Tamil 
language enjoyed prestige in Sri Lanka and influenced, both 
Sinhalese language and literature. Sinhala scholars have 
acknowledged that the Tamil grammatical work Viiracooliyam 
had influenced the Sidat Sangarawa, the standard work on 
Sinhalese grammar to some extent. Also for long, Sinhalese 
had held Tamil language in high esteem. The Sinhalese poets 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries included Tamil along 
with Sanskrit and Pali, as the most important literary 
languages of the day and considered those who were not 
acquainted with these three languages to be ignorant. This 
kind of sociolinguistic attitude also partly explains the great 
number of Tamil borrowings into Sinhalese. 


Phonology: Elizarenkova has pointed out a number of 
features in Sinhalese as the result of interferences from 
Dravidian. Most important of them as summarized by Shapiro 
et al. are (1) the difference in the total number of phonemes in 
Sinhalese and in the rest of Indo-Aryan with Sinhalese having 
no more than 30 - considerably less than the rest of Indo- 
Aryan, but more than Tamil; (2) the loss of aspiration in 
Sinhalese, a feature which remains widespread in Indo-Aryan, 
but is only marginal in Dravidian (having been introduced into 
North Dravidian comparatively recently through Sanskritic 
lexical borrowings); (3) the partial neutralization of the 
distinction between s and h in Sinhalese asa result of the rule 
s—h which had been operative as far back as Sinhalese 
Prakrit; (4) the absence of nasal vocalic phonemes in Sinhalese, 
widespread in the rest of Indo-Aryan; (5) the opposition of long 
vs. short. vowels, common in Dravidian, but sporadic in Indo- 
Aryan, and (6) the absence of diphthongs in Sinhalese, 
distinguishing Sinhalese from the eastern languages of Indo- 
Aryan. 


Apart from what Elizarenkova has pointed out, Tamil 
loan words have definitely created a new canonical shape in 
Sinhalese. For example, CVC, C,V where the final V is 
primarily u or i. Eg.Tamil muuTTu ‘joint’ Sinhalese muuTTu; 
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Tamil paatti ‘vegetable bed' Sinhalese paatti. These loans have 
also widened the distribution of certain phonemes in Sinhalese. 
The increase in the frequency of occurrence of vowels, u, i, e, 
ee, especially in the word-final position and the retroflex stops 
T and D are due to Tamil borrowings. Around the eighth 
century A.D. Sinhalese lost the palatal stops due to merger. 
The re-entry of c and j into the phonemic system of Sinhalese 
is partly attributed to borrowings from Tamil. 


Morphology : At the morphological level one of the 
plural markers in Sinhalese’namely - va added to inanimate 
nouns is generally considered as from the Tamil plural marker 
- kaL. 


Syntax : In syntax there are marked similarities 
between Tamil and Sinhalese. Cases can be found of several 
types of simple sentences which are translatable word for 
word, even for morpheme for morpheme from one language to 
the other. 


Tamil enakku kooppi veeNum | “I want coffee' 
Sinhalese maTa koopi cones 
(enakku and maT9 are dative forms of ‘I' 
Tamil enkaLiTTay oNTum illai - “we don't have anything’ 
Sinhalese apiTa mokut nese 
Tamil paalaa kooppiyaa veeNum? ‘do you want milk or coffee' 
Sinhalese kirida koopido oonse 
Tamil enakku pinneeram neeramillai ~I have no time this evening’ 


Sinhalese maTa havasa velaavak nae 


Until Tamil-Sinhalese comparisons are made in detail 
with historical insights it will be difficult to make any firm 
conclusions about the origins of these similarities. However, 
present day scholars consider the origins of the following types 
of constructional similarities as Dravidian. 
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Tamil naan paTikkiRa puttakam nallatu 


(lit. “I reading book is good’) 


Sinhalese mama kiyoona pot honday 
Tamil cineekitar muuNTu peer “Three friends' 
Sinhalese yaaluva tun denaa 
(peer and deena are classifiers) 
Tamil koopi cari paal cari taankoo 
(lit. ‘coffee either milk or give’) 
Sinhalese _koopi han kiri hari denna 
Tamil naan poonatu yaalppaaNattuku “I went to Jaffna’ 
Sinhalese mamoé giyee yaapa neeTa (emphasis on Jaffna) 


Structural resemblances in the following types of 
constructions are also very striking: Tamil poonaal ‘if one 
goes', Sinhalese giot; Tamil poonaalum ‘even if one goes’, 
Sinhalese giat; Tamil pookiRa pootu ‘when one goes’, Sinhalese 
yanokoTs. 


It is in the vocabulary that the Dravidian (Tamil) 
influence on Sinhalese can be seen most clearly. Numerous 
examples are available for Tamil loan words in Sinhalese. 
These loan words belong to different grammatical categories 
such as nouns, verbs, adjectives etc. and a great number of 
semantic categories such as kinship terms, terms denoting 
food-stuffs, etc. There is also phonological evidence to show 
that Sinhalese borrowed a few Sanskrit words through Tamil. 


Selected examples of Tamil loan words in Sinhalese are 
as follows: 


Tamil Sinhalese 
elder sister akkaa akka 


father appaa . appaa 
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a food item. | 

a food item 

inner kernel of beans 
corriander 
myrobalan 

umbrella 

flag 

mirror | 

box 

cradle 


bridegroom 


bride 

round mark on the forehead 
heritage 

brain 
vegetable bed 
quarter 

half of quarter 
a weight 

a measure 

a measure 
itch 

dew 

to throw : 

to push 

to conduct 

to use 


to help 


piTTu 

coti 
paruppu 
kotta malli 
nelli 

kuTai 

koTi 
kaNNaaTi 
peTTi 
toTTil 


‘maNavaaLan 


maNamakaL 
poTTu 
urimai 
muuLai 
paatti 

kaal 
arai-k-kaal 
paTi 

ceer 
cuNTu 

cori 

pani 

viicu 
taLLu 
naTattu 
paavi 


utavu 
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piTTu 
hadi 
paripu 
kota malli 
nelli 
kuDee 
koTi 
kannaDi 
peTTi 
toTilla 


manomaalaya 


manomaali 
poTTu 

urumaya 

molee 

paatti 

kaalak 
arikkaalak 

paDi 

ceeruvak 

hunDu 

hori 

pini 
viisikoronsva 
tallukeranava 
naTatu kereneve 
paavicci koreneva 


utavu kareneva 
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to flip a coin cuNTu cuNDu keraneva 
to arrange aTukku aTukku kerdanava 
to knock taTTu taTTu keraneva 
small poTi poDi 

near kiTTa kiTTuwa 

short kuTTai koTa 


The word vaTTaka ‘pumpkin’ occurs in Sinhalese. It 
can be taken as from Tamil vaTTam + kaay ‘round fruit’. 
Today it does not occur in Tamil with this meaning. It might 
have occurred in an early dialect of Tamil. In Sinhalese the 
word niilaadri ‘officer’ is a blend from Tamil and Sanskrit. The 
word elu (written variety of Sinhalese free from Sanskrit 
tatsama-words) appears to be etymologically connected to the 
Tamil word elutu ‘to write’. Similarly Sinhalese lamaya “boy' 
seems to be connected to Tamil iLamai ‘childhood’. 


There is similarity in the construction of echo- 
compounds in Sinhalese and Dravidian languages. Though this 
construction is wide-spread in Indo-Aryan and considered a 
pan-Indic trait, it is non-Indo-Aryan in origin. Also striking 
similarities exist in idiomatic expressions and thought 
patterns. Consider the following: Tamil iNTu neettu ‘recently’ 
(lit. today yesterday), Sinhalese ana heTo; Tamil curuTTu kuTi 
~ smoke a cigar’ (lit.drink a_ cigar), Sinhalese curuTTuvak 
bonna; Tamil kallu muLLu ‘stone and thorns’. Sinhalese gal 
mul. There is resemblance in the way Tamil and Sinhalese 
letters are recited: the letter a is aanaa in Tamil and ayanna 
in Sinhalese, i is iinaa in Tamil and iyanno in Sinhalese. 
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22 


UIT Ep CALE 6ooT 5 55) LN Cus Hw plo 


OPH QuwiitHon 


1.0 Glomplules git ctefleminunest s198Clened gS) 9561 CD 
wigsGlener Crogyd 2468 @_@ (derivational affix)’ enbuses: epeoGion 
ended osrer OUI gers GowsGwneSuses comm Clugeusest 
apron emmOuGgEsss He Q_weflsdingy. *HSSs5m_ 18g, BiSiipleo 
BO TEEN Alemeriiiig. - AM stems 5S PLO (o8GH]) Cudgy & 606s) 
56st HSH DAIMS). 1G ctesrany td Memertiig ullev 2 stron (PSD ES Mev Clipiq.eores 
ommesned GaG cremenid Gensvenerts GClumislecrGpmo. Qeueunm) 
GuomAUIe Ig Fens FSD CUDMHI GUGE. (poy EG HwHSS 
ou graCoecrrongy. puBCle ned Chomplusled 2_eron ers PH PL MLW LD 
THE ctosiGyn HOUG) oS POS) wommhNsHemgsujio QAOLWYW ctesiGmn 
Fa MeN (LPig WTS. 

AgsOsndoyd wAsssGenved Cr Bevdscwr aisnacnus 
CaimgcreineGeun GleusuGeum) aimsmus GCeitserreunaGoun 
Qh 55550 Od. fev 3455 El Hae 91g 6Clencvadions Dovdsoor aisngeow 
Lomm ales Gib; #leo Lon) MJeusledensv. oGov sm_ig W Slomerrwsig. Sst (penmGw 
Ass ZO shp, ge wmppb Cuppiu Quunée Genmmact 26 
SOWOHDHISTNT. HwSVTHOO BSH PHS epevid Quufle Bas 
AuwrEOL. Jenwdlmg; Memamde QHps) Quit go0lmgy; Cluwifles 
Debs Ames genvdlmg; Menonuile Bors Ouugeor EONS. 
AHS HSS TL (Hae (pemmGw season - seasonal, sing - singer, prison - imprison, 
accept - acceptable. Demer gienomsgyd cues WDD ISH HUGSN. auderr, 

A wAloSSl6o hood stosgpyyo Pr) Ags Cenevesicn Hovsacon cismacmuw 
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LM MeuFleveneo. man, manhood 9, 81w Mrevr Hd Ou wGr. o,66 el_ Passer 
epevrid Gad Coad ams wip ssemise@pid 2 ster@\. manliness, 
modernisation 9,8u Glenhacment OMS gi sess. (lpemmGus man OlLiwir; 


manly Gluwiges_; manliness Gluwiit erestayin modern Gluiwitent_; modernise 


‘lenest; modernisation Gluwih steteylb snewreoml. GNSS Qt pleme Fev 


Qenhact wi_ Oo qhugerr®. wid git @emos uso Genpact emugyd 
PsHTH). THERSSILL NS, SHislevsSleo - hood ctestexytd e—r_G) manhood, 
nationhood, christhood cresté Feu lena Gorn) tot_G\Gio eur& anesorélG mm. 
siblifled - Feng creme gi_O HL Gunes Eup Fev MenhaGern® wo_ Gib 
UBAMS). guile, siliPleo - H crovinyd MSS) Gewed wpseo Guncpefleo 
Haw uso QenmaGernG®) ours snes pmb. THSHSSM_ OGaemenrs FCip 
(2, 3) ares. E155 B55 ElO germlenet ohm) gemwuyid 
Hidnisscmsanen US Clanhact Kevtanevwd eumprosy eupadin ws 
GCureugi 2 sir). 9G fla&aneser feo s,6001(H\a_@ (pest cafeteria steses Lb 
Qenevevrsmoticnu giiig (-teria ctorenid @i_Qu Gumieugess epevtd) 
groceteria, booteteria, booketeria Gureim Brome Comulr Oempacr 
CgsrenHfleraimd. Herp gHeuppist Cughiduneoneemes Mss ue 
Henooullepid umssorls sur Hlemeoudlgyid o_ereumb.” 

1.1 Que wmpounemsgs Cuésseiilifled eupmigeid see 
QUOsenanujo gioneu Canougereperbd Carempid 365 Clanpacneruyio 
SPOSLOMD LD eipeurtd JemWujLD SAF Clenmamenwjio Qwermeis»y MMe 
sreiIGum. Beuneoom swe une HHS CoomusCanu Qeosdlw 
UpsS, MEAws CGuss upse BSA wWounH6nrG Smsre Huy Cyrsl © 
Meugert Sig uum vlad esupeormhm) Sig uum iuofgyid snesrGum, 
Heoveunh) YSS oulg umiselert Som0Ly, upon), ups eu Curenmeuenr 
AHUMueugesteaperid gs iHlyplomifludlesr AsmPour@urdws A Hley 
Qaserfleuco_uyip; . spamggsio Csremmid yslu as ssisaonenr 
GleuchuilGeushe abm ysluw GCenhacmer (penmiiung 2 mRemadle 
Qasnetrereyib (pig wy. 

wim pouTentsas sblifleo 9 Fa Cuuitser Chiwit, Memes, ui witen 
Curcimeaudsom 914.unES Claret) WMmsSlesrmest. 9115. uins Hyver eld 
AEZASEHD (QLGaet) roams. (PaHscwt Higsenorl) Quwty, 
Alemes#iuiig, QUUTsHL S19. stest ousms ClawWigy lest euClen(h euemauSlay|Ld 
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MeSamers aHsSid Gans Cogybd sismaluHsgiGeumb. 86d 


AGA HFF5H lO QuHupsems qoHuUGSHSlspes, eo ohleSlsen 
Geucump) QuGepsens gHuHSguuslovensv. iat 

1.2 amatuGsgoGuig, Assdacr orpeugy eer. 
AMsKRSEr 1s, Seis cromayid 9,660 Cluuifless 9415 Quwign? 
Menon? Due snyontu smiingy sSlemesrelwesGm GlanerélGmmb. 
Bssoaw Asso Q Hy HSS 4680 Cluuiacner Mens idCung e5H) 
(yemTié&l) gg HUco_uIGe Cgnesmid Asse em 2 sv01(). Beumenms, 
seu sy7miige Gauci muneogy stone Clanesot(H) reve) FHSS 
ClancrerreSlevensy. 


2 


2.0 Guwirig. 
2.1 uned sm_Ord eS] Qupm) gemiweuss1® 

geoMencorl QuuTqs oper Ae une sm_ Od ISS obMio Guingyen 
LMT MsgGILoot 2 wWiISlmewres Qiwsns semiodlesryecr. 

Ae Guumgect gpevrune, Guewruned sy élW Qyesn_es 
AG FAleowuyid umieuest. ured sni_ Ow eleS| Apuurau Glustetuiren oiled} 
Quupigenuy Qummiss) CuniuGélyg). 


oem, (91) Leo FBL_6OL_WOTT 
” ei_om_éél 
(24) SOOT HOT UNMET 
 SemrWimig.eél 
(@) Eflwemeo EMwemeowitest 
SMweneowmet 
(rr) #b- Fons 
, Fiom_y 
© (2) OeAO Qe Slot 
Celig 


CioGov aml_igweumaact QesClounesnihlgpiid 3 WsdGa iq C1LIWT Ig. AEM 
Us 2 si). Hupp Aeveuemm wi_ Ob Mug am_QaélGm mb. 
(31) Boor, Ognsens, ico, Aug, Gis. (9) Cleust - (GliesorLined). 
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(Q) exrit, Soy. (2) EHIG, Camp, ele, 

&ib - creigy S_ Gown (bound) Cuumqumgb. Bg) cemesucme 
Cuneity) Soofleuigeuone (free form) supmugeiSlevemed. Lim_Lowr, urty, 
wésnen, weenet CurermanMa Guu sein. eugeuorsGa 
2_siTreng. 

Seon, OQusmtunss Hsu Boowiger leSlemuuyio ergo 
Quugysener Usd wiflunengs Sereno uncer Vanes eid gpeoo1smed 
Lisson, wfluinens Beton: Cluncen Canes eid Ciewrumed Listen, 
wfluremati Glumaper CanehlsgGid eve Q\ REMI, HpewTLIMED - 
Quetruned Oungyliuetemn a4 cle Slsemenls Clupseuest. 

ren. QehlH) Gelman 
GleAlig.wer 
Qe 


Gle&li_renes 


Dung Cunwmer Ogreflaged gerund emoenn led 
sRSILUSMSU Ounpissl aerrune - Quewtuné ung iuesremiwu 
Gurgencrup sreudo0g). MeuGanum wr MH! THSw sMlemesiipm His 
&ne_@id. 61.40. VeAliteunpnt, eAlit ufo. Feo Ouwgig.ser Quingieunes 
flung Gung Osrelaged setruno awpenw GS) eH! 
AUTRE upMiGeis irene. Gone JBucdleSeou eis oGung 
SLSsTLUTED - Cusine QungyULstem104 QingREmenGu sHSlesMew. 


6T.M, LIEOM Lieomuit 
Gus Guwit 


unden_Ob MeSleowds Gumeusseummet Ae Cuewrunev 


Me Sloow wt_ Hb smuslevencv. 
STM, Sliprags Sliprussct 
Slipmismwesn 
&iipwan 
Alipmiajene 


SIEM, AMSG, GIG, 415G, sven), viesfl, yerfl, tor, Aomm®, 
Cron®, curly, Giped crests SM_ ig. ruemauled 9{L HYGI. , 

ronson Quwupgacr - enh (-sMit) ceed geo Qudgi 
Deir undo oNGH) ers - SMMMedt, ~ sireh) Gundry (pig. cig 2_cwwr(H). 
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6T.&H, ECOL BEOL_ BANDE 
FOOL SSID 
Geusmeo ie GCeusmerdan mest 
Causmarsannl 


siifleo arestluGi -sMp srestug) euClomp eiigeuid epestflesr 
S\flurgew. au Compules @wusny crest aang Fleneiey Clancis. 
-amper, -anhl alu cSleslacr come ilegslacms sm_weyid 
Cenveorss SMe aemiwert. steiGeu, Memeu Ha ver QenhaGen® 
aundlennest. -arpest, -amfl crests: Mousdlu supseenrwen. rar Feo 
Brisau Cush pagons golésuuQélmg. -srgesr, -emmifl Gum) 
Aooks Quwiamen Grecwn_neug unettqus Currys snes siblipe 
FIFTIES Srevorsles1Gm mb. et.T. GeuLeomsangi, Meumssan yi 

2.2 QUUTIg.aET -~ BAT SaSloow erhslestmenr. Heuei|eS) CluwUpig. ag 
2 Mews Qunmencns s(HAMs. Hudle Slow chm) gemwev)st Hla ev, 
Bue Alo os gsamr_Oaomer o_O sH41Cmmd. 


BT. BBY ASTON 
oe Daren 
Apag Slipsarresr 
Cane Oa henest 
Gineo Gieonest 
686) oSt__ rest 


2.3 Ferieow FMPHSGw - FFD croreyiid MeFlomu 44 Cuwggqser 

erDdlestmest. ; 
61. cores mf): _ Sar nAl soo 

SIEOL, STOUTEN, ANI HSG, GHUOU, GIG, @PHeMOSLMeenert, GMiduy, 
Ganonef, Canomip, setrrig, Am WVerener, Geom, GemoCunl, BLL m(Ipt_ty, 
HrLLteiremw, ysslerosl, Guig, Gui, Guréséla\, Gural, Guanisél, 
(purer, Qirss, eudy, Sei, Mares, lenetum_A, Ceuefl, Came 
CTHNIIOYLD HEH, HDUD, SFOuMTW, HEHE, SEHFO, Herrerild, Geren, 
GOO, uae, uLysanG, MNigeungi, Haw, (pm®, Crom) ctesuesteyio 
Beuciomaudeo syne. 

2.4 Ceweo (panQunmenms EH eb -Q MeSlonw 9 Quwgigaer 
ETDAlesiy oor. ‘ 
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6T.&M. ous ouenf 
FHSTUUEUNGIO, CHremd, Swunasid, SMiyoursio, uwwspeingip, Une, 
MVlelemesieungio, Geomio. 
- Gb 165] Quoms siipleo simwhs enact -@ oMe,5) Qummen. 
Bounmien Ae gisinenws snvsSloo Gussapsdh se eubseneu, 
2.5 - Sef cromansid ME@Slomu 22 Quugig.scr spdlermes. Meueilhs,S) 
‘SF, ‘osm1_emw' credigys Ld CumEsHons SHA MSs. 
6T.BM. DeIpUy 2smipLiirerfl 
2. MAJ, SLT, STEUG, GMO, Sa_/H, Carew, em, Cleavey, Qsmplev, 
Cami, Usms, UG, UBUY, UML, uNsFlyd, Cuse, Quepy, Gunit, 
(PSO, UpSSG, HHH stesso Pleieusmsulled gt MiG. 
2.6 Keren (HHsGid - Ms Flomuw 2 Quy. ser rAlestmenr. 
CT. 2Y Coot pSTOTEDLO 
2.7 -aindl cresiepyid AE Sloow 5 Chuupigact emslesrment. 
CT. RET Hoopes 
GINSENG, STE, (PSST, CMemed creucaj McucileSloou 
spleen, GeuelGsS) Qucpoungyb Nerersgsoor euwHélmsy. sound, 
(paaundl ster Clenherer lo uLpadglen 2 sxor(h). 94 user Heuer, Gemaeflapio 
euchid -eurAl Geum Qummenens 3 HAM sn tons AHH S50 CouotHi. 


2.8 eemrrmol Gummer smb -sTeSl cterend efl@sleou 11 
Quwigiqg.aer emaslestpent, 


61.0. BASIL tb ASL ened) 


AD|VEuid, GsvoTd, SHAM, Sem, emg Muid, vievio, unaHlusid, YSS, 
Quinpyjemin, elpenen ctestcst Peuieinm) Sem.weest, 


2.9 -lorér creepy Ld ASE Floow 5 Cluwipig.sser epAleormest. 
6.&N. seve) SEdeMLOMEST 

67), BS), UGH), USS) cretticst Qreuciems used 9) miGid. 

2.10 -eurest ctesigpyid Ale Fleow 4 Cluupu.sen erpélesrpesr. 


6T.M. eS Suid SSS WOUMEss 
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LITSAlWILD, YsooroAlusi, CuNSA Wd crost6t Heucienguled 94 WIG. 
2.11 -anb ctesiexy td MS Slomw 6 Cluwpser eyMslestmest. 
oT. 2 sooTiieél 2 erornédlayip. 
FRCS MADD, HSH, IUD, WSELPEA, Clout i) crestiest Meieremaudlesr. 
2.12 -tomefl crereny bd Se Slow 4 Cuwgi.sen erélenmest. 
er.em, 2 660T Specorionfl 
Gann), Quieter, euulm, stesUcst Meicumaulles gi meio. Germs, enn) 
cresiuest (ipenmGu Cansgyonl, esuls sion crest gem. wjLd. 
2.13 -eubs it creriay DENSGS eCreacm Quwpig wyLoot i-Hidaumslmgi. 


6T.SM, Gleeveulb Clecvoumsit 


3 


3.0 eSleneerustig. 


3.1 Guuggest Cuneo Slenenmgeepid ured smo les 
Qu sestmesr. . 


GTM, S5sLQ SLL rest 
suimgs) 
Glamev( 1) Glancvevest 
Gla meveomiaser 
Glancvevgdl 
Glancoegslwent 
. Oaneveoi 
Glancvevreney 
Gland) GlanSlwest 
Glan§luiniser 
Glan§luit 
Clan§lugenes 


Qm@b urd AGH Menomiqgenud Qumiss CumuGdlmsy. feo 
Meenas und arn_OHb MeHaeper Avaimenm shuslerener. 
aHsgesm_ira, Gand) steed lemetwig Cluctiune Slegslenw 
emugeenc, Clansvert cremenid Clenvo eupsdieo QHulenid sg) 
oflummg Gummer Cgrefléen gperrune piRemwls Cluneafleo 
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ANpPmISTs) S,ecT LUTE - Ciswtumed ClungyiLiesEm.011 GuungpefiGeo 1or_ Gi 
eupiisds snedrdlGpmb. ClanSluit stomgpy.o HesuGluut Loflunemgsi 
AuncHet Agno Gid SewTuTe HEHSEmwudlgyii, S,6sTLNEd ~ Cluetsru med 
Qungyiucrremoudlepio eupprusd sroverdlGpmd. 

-amper, -emifl Gunénn gSlscr CuuGsGb lemend ed 
Qungieuns ocret Feo SqgaGemG Canbgeurs aresorglGmmb. sts. 
Aeu_@: Qeu_Qsamni. gener Fovfleuig cuss Clanevor eSlemsvt ig. er L_6oT 
Gaitigy cuss anGosstmd. TIPS, STUPSH! stoor oSlemestésio Cluwi he Gid 
SeMeigeumesc sresriuiGiwoGung  -sirMesr, -smpt a, éluieneu 
Aemenuiig uot eugns) Cuwgiquirss wii Gd eg& srevsTsl Spb. 
Daraunss5ong AH Merdsanad (1.2) Canengeo CoussorGio. 

3.2 -gemb steep AGSlow oHlnosmm cSloncse (ctss kiss) 
eTDlestmp esr. 

oT. slum DWTS Sold 
Gas fusn, yMwin, Merve opus epeo4tmyd BeucuemauMesr. 


3.3 Aawd (PSHALNGGer GMS Gd -—D Ae Sleru 28 Senesiuita. weit 
STDS STN oor. 
oT, Sieoormry eoorn iN 
ASO, HOLE, Gietny, POSS, 2wi, or§li, gens, SSB, 
erm), Vamepa,, uy, Fon, FHSS, Aepimag, sev), GUL, SiHs, 
HAG, CnowrG, UGIMG, USHS, QumMsSG, WEHUY, pO, curt, Fly, 
QeugKen crestLicet Peuicismsuleo Hi mie id. 
BO, BLO storgnd chlemevruig ser -@ IH Qudm) Caugy eo 
QUITE SEHLoor Herp) Clanenas Clenpeer Gunes) S[mweugo 2 sin. 
eT. @SrO) (GSMg. 
umbum_® LIMDUM_ iy 
mss, STHSTLA, GSSTLO, Semoun, Gluetr_m_O), 
Guur_@ QBAweuponys Enews. GHMq, UMDUM Ig. Cunesrp euiqeursserfled 
2 tren 6516 5) (pemmGus ~ Bla, ~Yy-g. cto ClasnerrGoum Gio 2 ei. 
Hers 2 copangn -BD SSeSusloor Clawed (PSD MG enen 2 sverisy 
‘Aenes(psh Auncper crespetit, sncvHyCleuso siblifleo 2 error -@ AeA 
an Guompuie BCs Gunggemends sb -Q aie Suse Dobso 


Coup iut_L gy rem& an ig corn. 
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Sibi -g6 Cure Feo ANeHaepin Menenipsh Ginunemens 
SHoucmaumilgyid (‘Qvsdlweupssle cise, Cone), -Q Mes) 
Gunevé Cemhacmens Que Geieeusstpy. Caeibgsneny& ClancveS) (emer 
306), Gy Smus (QUGE Stems) stood usw enpuiswugiGumer Deinynd 
YS Clenems séetusefles (compound formations) Geweripsm 
Oinrenergs sCheug) - MY Ne S\Guswimd. 


ST. DI ex) GenbGunl 
wrGion 
UBC 
sO eu SMIQL Ig, 
gO e5 BiG omg 
(porGooriig 
am_O) SML_Ig. OY STEML Ig. 
EOBBML 1g. 
Slengeam_ig. 
BHMETSHM_ tg 
eulfle mtg. 
Cangg Cans) wginGlenss) - 
Berlans sl 
Glenes Ganeves| LbFAlCle reves) 
SIG, srs) Bysrad) 
FOOLS TNS] 
Sleor Slesrechl LipiSlestechl 
CHr&@ Gpréd) OgneneoCmrad 
Gus Gul OgneneoGudl 
eun®) , Ou Lo, FILGOU(Hig. 
QearL® Qleutg. Une Clout. 
WwesrTGleui_ ig. 


Cenberenre Claneves) 6TEDTED) 1b Hl HBGMen sn MCavgsnes -O 165) 
Aenan(Lpsin Quncrefle (pacsipsoorsd srexrliuBslmgy. Qsononé she 
Qevs#umiaciieo snGeormb, 


3.4 Fle Sleneswig. sci -99 GH Quinn Quugns genwslesmesr. 


TSM. Al Seo 
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SLD, BL, LM crestiesteyio Heueimauled 9 WIG. MHS Hig sClenyact 
PH SIVSH lo 2 oO ww hang) Hay soosu Quy) gmwisoor toot 
STEHTEHHIUSHE Hr pororh: SL + OW, ono + B Gunespy. 

2), 2-(Her, 61), QO, Hv, Sous, Clan), Ganev, Clann, seuer, sme, 
5O), Aves, Arent, Heo, Ey, uG®, UB, us, ups, IG, efled o,Flwewteyio 
- NGS) Oupjeusst: 

3.5 -el ISH Quid Hemesnwiig.seit 5 24 Gid. 

CT. BO eevedl 
Gasen, SIM, Ganev, Nm stestLest STEOESILIEHEILIM GID, 
3.6 - BO ASS) Aumieisst 3 Alememusiqgacnm@id. 
TEM, AD! BD Iseo 

Gla), Cai ctestLicst cTenestiemeu. 

Cmnged ctorrenid Eh Clencvemed WNLPLILMEMT EULPSS cToné Clacomasts 
Ldsenesa pal Cursrmd) GMSsgurorgy. Hue MsClenco Best id Guise, 
eupadles QR USES Os flucSlevronen. 

3.7 eure Ae Slonuw 2 Semoorwitg. sr wL_ Gib exhélestmenr. 


6T.M, FHS, HET OUET 
uudleo. 
3.8 -aurrevefl 668) Cupid Mlemewrwtig. ~erGm 981d. 

6. 5LO) SU euros | 


3.9 - $10] ASS Qumieuest 5 lememuig. ser. 
eT. 2_600T 2 600TeL| 
21p, ser, Glad, eum (euit-). 
3.10 -eneu storia io M_Sloow 14 Hlememu.s6r ermelesmest. 
6T-8I. Ser Serene 
Buy, av, #ov, Gani, Ga, emp, 5O, up, unit, Gun, flap, Cleuap, Gaui, 
BO) stomepyid Memes -Me NSH] uidM is SGd Clumcpener -ons 
CSS! THUS epov(ipl (HS Mgy. (3.18) 
3.11 -&er 6 SSH) eric 4 Alemerwig sen. 
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eT. lemevet _ Senenstesr 

SGEMLp, (pig, ul 

3.12 -Y AS Hleow 2 Senemunset Qupisesperr. 

6T.ebM Bue Bucy 

(pq. . 

-Y NSH) -9y B46 mM Oudmengée Clemhaafleo sressteomD. STG 
BosAumsae -y ASH Gunmen -ay leSlujoo 
SresruuGAlenmet. oly - siPley (@nisOsrems), Bibly - Bifley 
(QsnvaniiMusid), siovflyy - gievfley, NAY - Ney (HapreoMDs)) Gunes 
Qenhacmens snows. -O4 Gunma bd Cemacr senorsSlDGld -lY 
Carew cuin uss SrewrliuL Mevencd. TH HSSM_O 91 Hley, unesey. 


Bermd (pyy - (Aa BAw Ow upsGaepd wmpuunsmsg Cues 
UpPSAO QHULICHBS SEIS. 


3.13 -a] AGH) QumPlesrm Memeruig.aser 52 9G. 
6T. tt, Hoos , . HEME 


BOO, Qemaner, QvSsafl, Sf), Her, 91051, By. &, ceori, 2, awit, 
2 om6d, 2soip, 6TH, epipl, Qi, Al, HL), Hifl, Goop, sf, en, emi, ent, Feng, 
Genit, 5151, Sm, Heh, sim, VaM, amis, loom, flees, CEM, Clef, us), 
Less, MA, er, Gumes), Gunril, wel, wemm, (Ipig., (pil, Glas), cuemer, eump, 
Mg, element, 


3.14 -8A) AS Sloow 4 Memos. sci oElesperr 

61. ALi A(T) SH 
@efli, Gar, aust, 
3.15 -H) Me Slemw ehSid Menoorustg ser.11 Seo. 

T.SM. Qui wg) 
AFT, I), Mo. Va, Cews, SSG, Up, Qungy, wm, ol. 
3.16 -6A MEH Qumiismas 14 Mencowig act S410. - 

6L.&M, ASI _ ales 


Som, Hap, ewit, sp, seuit, Hori, Garhi, @lp, Sort, Clagmit, wélip, 
euentit, ofip. 
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euen( SS) (3.14), cued crest Qui Ginuney @Cr Chinggenarg, 
Hass. Seuyesor 941g. Lsouslev Dremrencupd s_igeom wommM(pent_w 
eulgouruset (free variants) cteseomd. gpuledt, eueomos Cpndédlev sine 
Camu Qo Cambmmpacr se. Boop GA(T) SS) ctodrapyid Clened 
Canuded Lisl aumAlgsl. QING GHeallissl crosienyto Clumcper 2cver(). 

3.17 -A Me Sloow 8 Memeswig.der epelespen. 

CT. yer aa 
Siped, LUMEd, LEIP, LyTerT, “purer, Serr, eurper. 
3.18 -ens Me Flow 6 Hemevwiig. act Gupislestmenr. 
6T.&M. AP ALPES 
Qanen, Qed, Sf, snip, BO. . 


BO cromeyid Alenoswig. -c7s NESS USloors -oou oe Sleowuyio 
ous) LTH. HHS, Oca HAW Hrstrig ned Cuingretr CouguunG 
Qievemen cresteom, e 


3.19 -Kems GS} I SGid Hlomertuig. set 6 So. 

6T.&IT. 3105) QMlaons 
Qo. vse, AL, UG, ump. 
3.20 -enin le Slow 10 Hemssuiig ser erEslesiyevt. 


T&M. Brovfi Beheow 
Sorin, sai, Sonor, SmI, Hlemer, Swit, usms, Clummy, eves. 
- 8.24 -Gl ASEH) Cupiciest 8 cSlemestusig wer. 
T&M, Bnaeq Qnéqv5) 
155), GO (GGHEG-), Sei, St (SG-), Quy, Gun, eur (eugh-). 
3.22 -BaO Me Slow 16 Semestug ser oMsleomert. 
61. GM. onoed QINOdEFED 


Goons, 2-smo0, sri, aif), sm, Goo, os, iol, Cami, Henry, ismM, UMW, 
Lome, Gio, aSlenen. 

Baueoms AemerGomplsafle snewruGib soos, Gan cisen crews 
Qancreneomd. AemerGiompsct Cenvevnsas Sion sof iGuns eooruwieot; 
BosAws lon Cursed OHS CoupGeuesr. Hiwllssed, Fiovoflay op Bhws 
ALZAUMEOTS SIMS. G|STIEOWOSHNVSSIO Hiswollsssv ersvigyI.0 Gleneo 
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BosAw aps mauneiui_A auGAlpgs. 2e Counsum_eou 
MerierHio lenhacr lore eid. 


SlonerGhon pl QvsAwoomp 
DEOVEFEY DIEMEVA| 
COEFF OSL 
enenesov eSleneruwyert 
Menerery 


Liemomésed ctosieniid Clenev Slips HlomerClomflaerer wim poirew1rssy 
UpsHOd WL Od sromiuHA#lmgy. Cecrroneti udacmvds pau Gursrn§) 
BHeQeroems sHélmg. owwCenn, uCor HdAGurt gens HpneGl 
BAgeCleneo eugeomhm) sae7n§l (Dravidian Etymological Dictionary) 
DncouMer SSO HHS UMUYS, UFO AAW Myovoreor_uyid SHS gy. 

-$50 SHA Oa mPloouut eSuins 1o_@ud Ghompluseo amas. 
Bs Gués cupsHleo oips arGooornd. -GH NGS CamP\mHQuuit Me Sluis 
BosAw apsdo agdéimg. Cusseupsdleo Quugrde eS uinsoyi 
AKAGI. -F8O cromanid Cussapse MSHS BST -FHO cross 
Dancreugy Qumnssnnads Canemmelerered. 3150; MaHige, Casco 
ser Guede aneita. Guédleo ‘Classe’ cteumflevene stemeomb; 
CsOsding stenGm samidipniacn.* sifsgevr, aiflesev  ctoviuest 
Cusseupssler 2 sor). Bonou M res Hid CleusuGeugy Om henens S(Heuewr. 
SPlsso0 ctorUg, Hoshw upsdleo Dong ponenoee S@Mssouths 
Gleneveom@ iD. 


3.23 - 910 MESlomw 59 Hlemetruig ser gyHslenpesr. — 
or.&T, aon “QeoMused 
ALS, M4, Br, DoY, soy, sso, soos, Hom, Ap, GG. Go, 
EM, Gof, Carbs, CaneHa, sen, smidy, Mae, Foy, sovrH), Gemoy, 
SLAG, SOY, Seu, SH, GILIY, SOUP, GMA, HID), OS, OSMUNG, HHS, 
Bal, HIM), Fae, Cpef, uso, uh, Mens, ergy, Ges, Yoms, Yooidy, 
QuGeES, Quire, Gurl, wal, Hlesepy, SEI. ri), Ging, aussi euenent, 
EU), AUTMHIG, eum), ole, Gleidy. 
3.24 -HY Me Hlomu 90 Gemevrusig ser erhslestmerr. 
eT. MT. A mieeomus \ gimiseomiscity 


AD, HOOL, JOO, 91M, SHA, A HUG, HY, HOY, 2151, B07, Des, 
Hef, Bo, Boom, Dov, 2-H, 2-smip, 2-mi, 2mm, or), tH, evs, Hyp, em, 
QmBtef, SF, SL, SH), 66, SL, Sener, SM), SoHert, GSI, Gerfl, G5}, ene, 
Qandl, Ganuyefl, Qanup, ewrerf, Af, Meu, 8m, semen, Clef), 54, SOL Serf), 
Hons, $i, Fig, HO, GID, BL, Bia, Hlenees, Opal, us), ergs, tiiq,, Ugo, 
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UEP, UD, ig, emp, Mm, Yel, Gummy, 4), tog, Wemev, op), wertenfl, LHS, 
(Upipl, elp, eLpHedl, as, cued), cumiu, cllongs, a), ailifl, eGlemm, Cleutg, Cleugy, 


Gout, omen. 
Osnensé Ce iaermid -LLy NES] upg eso. 
CL. ester Aouefliiny 
QuomflOuwit. 
HONS MUAY MenensQenms eid -LLY oS) Clumislespens, 
oT.SM, HLL SLL. 
BNE, SDN, GPOGUP, FVEW, FDHIEFH), USMS, ULUL, WeTUT, 
urus, Dae, Upiym), Sep Blen,, (pemi(ipam, euipeuip, efleilmy. 
3.25 -tb GS) Cupid cilonconuig.ser 3 24 qld. 
CT... lest Flestib 
(ww, toever: 
3.26 - 911d GH) Cupid Memestusig set 61 id. 


AESeou qHe0Gung, Canempid ge wonpM 9g. LiUemudev 
Geuclemoctwig seme epertyy MUEMSUNTSL NilsseomD, 


612m. BALE BLssid 
Brae Bread 
Sead Sn FFD 


3.26.1 3160, B(YSSL BLO, Homage, Bnd@, cuit, ose, 
LMG, TO, TOP), MPU, THF, TWNSS!, OSG, SHSG, GO, 
FLO, SVEEG, GMIES, GPU, Fal), FewrsgH, H(HSG, STAG, SMP, 
AOSH DGHUWY, 6556, CHO, HO, Hor, 1HGSG, CHrsG, Mowrss,, 
QuGoy, CVuGae, Gngss, 0H), Wwaeq, (PPSG, UGHSH, aemen, 
UPSSG, uML_|H, HU, alerag. 

3.26.2 TS, Fao, SUMG, STG, KOUG, Yipwge, Saw. 

3.26.3 Clanesor_mQ, serem®), Slevon_rG, HIG), wane 

3.27 -Len 6h eS) Clu mieiest 2 ssid. : 
.am... lenin; Sle Slanitieou 
GOGO. 

3.28 - 9119. AE Fleow 5 Sloncomigaen ehAlsopers. 


ST. BEE, BEES IG. 
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ana}, HO, GPU, GSS. 
3.29 -eumis ASS) Qumieicsr 3 Se. 


6T.eMt. eT(Lp er(Lpeumis 
Bp, Eult (O(K5- ). | 
3.30 -Cpged 6SGH Queues 2 B60. 
61M, Glanen Qanerpaeo 
urd}. 


3.31 eur SH Cums Meneug QernGy IG 1d. 
GT. Cleo Clecveunee 
"3.32 - geet NGS} Qumicuset 2 ed. 
6T.&M, od HOCUS 
GS. 


- SST NSH (ipsoryid (2.1) sm GUL gy. Gung Siig HLeo1_uslev 
CauciGam MeSlscmes Qancnsc CausvorHiy. 


3.33 - SI 7ld NGS) Quimjeuiest 2 oH. 
_ «ET. Hleoay Bleveur | 
eSlemby. . 
3.34 -eurerb A@eSleow Hop Memeowig. wt_ Hid sping. 
6T. BM. aig, , Big GUMETLD 


3.35 -gjauld Me Hlenuy poy Memesruty wi_ Ho ering. 


6T.M. Sess) Sesott_eulo 
3.36 -gperld MESloow 2 eSlemeoruite a6 erpdleopest. 


eT. exit exyimemp 
Sin -. 

SNTromb sresigylb Qencvelie awd Snit - step Sih sGlend si5pleo 
MSE! UphiSGasirone. DsClencroncvré Clessremestts Guraqng) dhara 
sresTENILd eul_GhoniPls CenveSico BGHHS) Muy snss 5a.Qiél pg. 

3.37 -QLbd ES! Qumnd Memesruig Pony SGD. 

6T.&t. a_@ : SLiglo 

3.38 -g,enmld oe 5) Oimiaiest 3 Bew. 

ST. E55! ESSooD 
B_O, HIBS. : 
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3.39 -Feng NSH) Gumi cHlemesuig. scr 2 3810. 
6T.&IT, kb Lp BOOS 
BL. 

Lysens ctoiend Cened wimpliunemagiu Cusseseilifleo Cer 
HL_SOSYOLW Cusirememnd GMsAmg. Cusengs ctogyid Clensvepid 
apsdio won. Og aundvrCuges cons Clgnemauilgy|o axndlngy. 
Cusens, coms 39. FGlene Ceeflains Blevronco. - Fong oS) vempus 
QosAunisefe cups anComd. Os sermon sSleid Osgméleid 
AMonsrGunG 455 NS Suns euHslmgy. stroGesrr, uGrnesles ssTrSludleo 
252, 1114, 1551, 1763, 2957, 3564 cron creieressfl_c1 Cut Gemacnenss 


BCT. 

3.40 - 955) MS Sleow Ep Memesuig wi Gio smsélmgy. 

CTR. eun(euit-) Ques 
3.41 -&&% AS Slow Hip Memes wor_Oud emslmg. 

61.8, Gur Gurnee 
3.42 -B ib Me Flow sow ellmeruig wi_Ho smeélmgy. 

GT. ser Sieflgip 

3.43 -§ 5b Me Sleow Hop Memon wi Oo ehélmgy. 

61. Mig, Lig. wD 
3.44 -t Me Sleow qe Slemesnuig. w_ Ord eral mg. 

oT.EM, Grr Gam 
3.45 -retb fle Slenw 4 Slenenugacr emadleomenr. 

oT. QOL. Q{SOL_LWMestip 
$f, Caw, Cup. 
3.46 - Geol ME Sloow pop allemestusig. or_Oud eslesimgsy. 

1. AUP AUPGorhl 
3.47 -Lilg, Ae Sleow 4 llemestwig. ser esHalestmest. 


STM, a) &_Ouig. 
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SPD), Clecd (Clesvgy), Semen. 
AUD DUg stodgy) OLuMed 2 cron -Lily, UigeUsSICH OSs Cag eH) 
CTT ClanerHeo Glu HAS wom gHld. 
3.48 -Liatey MeSlonu 4 allemesnuig. sen pslestmen. 
CT.M. @O @Owvvesey 
Gq. Sled, Lig, aflev. 
Oancrercsiey stesso o Clenevedied -ueTeay cusses). U > ey commid 
STO S(HBOOMID. (Ipig.hy - (pigea, Gunesiy Clenhacmons HSH) Claneras. 
3.49 -Limet Me Flonw 3 Mensowig set Gimislestment. 


TST, ae BD LUEMst 
Lig, asled. ’ 
3.50 Geneve rroMuMTse (pseuuit (penultimate vowel) Bw 
Qumieug 7 Memernug.sefles 34a. 
61... BO rO) 


Qa, sO), Slo, BG, UG, Guy. 


s09G, (VEDIO, siguG, DquO, eeu, «OuG. 
SLOUUG, SS5UUG, SLOUUA, CamutuG, Mou, LOU, 
Dei_Quu® crest gQemwuyld enhacmaruj Orage sHsSld Clancita. 


3.51 Memevtuiig ued e_sirer FFM) @ioiis Brig sau Ouwogns gyemiouylo 
LIMMsengs 14 SMeneuig. safle snewrélGpmo. 


eT. 2HG ee QE 
TPH), TH, PSG. SO, HHH, 42H, MG, Lbs, MIGES, (PUPS, Ups, 
Menerun(, ofa. 
4 
4.0 Quujen 949. 
4.1 ured amid Age Seoul Cupid uwjemr Higset 3 Hysw. 
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61.8, Slesrect Flestesteuest 
Flemesteunusent 
Flonesteusit 
Slestesieuetement 
Flostestesit 
Slomesteun 
Fesenienes 
Flesreorg 
Slesengacr 
Quifws, winm. 
4.2 -93 SH) Cupid Quwrem s119.667 9 ASW. 
eT. BM, ALD AHEOD 
Gombd, aOb, Hd, Qan@w, Ap, Lipid, Mucghib, Qeupyiid. 
4.3 -enb NGS] upd Quwyeor. g1i9.H61 3 ASI, 
6T.&N. Soon Sovileorio 
Ys), Cliogy. | 
@bluiyscr 
1. (465) gL’, ‘led 6TESTED) tO ANT Guns iE eee L ugsleors 
‘Glensvensae CensveNwesr’ sTeNgHid MjCunssongs slept Aevir 
maunerslemest. Geueimisle ‘oles sTesigyid Glened @hl&@id 
AES Cinggenond Vsefleins 2 oserihsy Clancrseo Ceusier(Did. 
2. anesete : Charles F. Hockett( 1958) A Coursein Modern Linguistics, Macmillan, 
p.308. 2 Wii 
3. siilifled OQungieuns ampeuemts GMSsGes ened (uned em_Oio Qleneo) 
Gwogpiid 2,5 AMEAacmenl Vunieuslerene. iiss 9, msleoid Cuinestm 
leo Clomflact emmugistor®). BUAvgsSH1aod NesreucHio YDB MBCONTE 


SNCS. 
chemist chemist-ry 
confectioner confectioner-y 
linguist linguist-ics 


villain ’ villain-v.3 fry 
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South Indian Family of Languages, Madras. 

4. Qsmplh Quwentuo S660 Cunsmpuyd CoupuGsse Geussst(Qi. 

Ame wguIe AGS Gsusmas Cuwunscnen BEGAN. sperm) 

Oeil - $e Cures cuss. ws CleiLs - enw Guteory aM, Qo usa 

Quwisepio Geudmicow 2(HEOU TSW. Syuilert Semt_aenent ermugsleo Shanmugampillai, M. (1961) “Derivative Nouns in Modern Tamil”, Indian 
Brevong pe SleorGu GCaupuuinQessr(). ‘Gleiligeo CUSED Linguistics, Vol.22, Poona. 

Aemestwien_ascmer wi_OGw ‘shew; Ceiicns aia Cluwjemt_aenet 


Shanmugam, SV. (1971) Dravidian Nouns, Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar. 


Suseendirarajah, S. (1967) A Descriptive study of Ceylon Tamil with special 
reference to Jaffna Tamil, Ph.D. Diss. (unpublished), Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar. 


WAC aneb. (psdvdsims Camp Quwi; QDyevornougs cos 
MSU Oui. Hes Coupum ors SHEOCMGIAE Fa Ml Ujereirit. SrEwors 
: Caldwell, R. (1961) A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 
Madras, pp.5 42-45. 


QiGuwiacr Drei Gid Cog empeumauiles Can uGslesrenr. 
BSS Ouiwit Lememouns (DGS Cum!) aupeuseugusrO; 
GamA\HAuwit Beery) eupm@eusledromer. Clelemasscrr eTesTLit, 
CeWigcdrscn cromunfledvencs. HosAuw upsFed 9,560 CU hr sot umed 
SI_Ob AeSeowes Geiss) euphus (pyupd: Cleisems, Cleieneuwess, 
Asiions-gyer- ge  Cleionaswimenent. AsmppQuut  MBMeueunpy 
aUphiGeusledroner. Cogn, smiPl OuuGse G55 oH \tineo ms Clened 
cain®; ged ge GQLUUGE Boom. oH Sgieen ns, 
Gawigeo - Ceiwten. 
2_sreSlucnes 
apenas, &., BDonoessro (1971) ‘Guss5S Mi Pleo o,aau 
Gluwitaen”’, Clemsiblips Cscvrel, NMEA 46, crete 2; Qeesrenenr. . 


LieueTsThS}, Hessen. 
Agesthialingom, S. (1964) “Tamil Nouns”, Anthropological Linguistics, 6 
No. 1.7- 12, Bloomington. 


Burrow, T. and Emeneau, M.B. (1961) A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary, 
Oxford. 


ibid. (1968) A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary supplement, Oxford. 
Charles F.Hockett { 1958) A Course in Modern Linguistics, Macmillan. 


Kamaleswaran, K.S. (1974) Nouns in Tamil, Ph.D. diss. (unpublished), 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 


Meenakshisundaran, T.P. (1965) A History of Tamil Language, Poona. 


Robert Caldwell (1956 3rd ed.) A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or 


Gluomif) @) uscyite Comp) Lui mayer 


1.0 Guomf) syliey 


Qomsfl Uemipuicvreumplet eer). Higy HlemeneMih es, eins Snood 
Csr spsmmsHeod weeflgcr Comfl Cudl euwdlpres. Feo s,uNgid 
Horeca GClomflenu ips euélynet. Chompeows wud 
Ue euMHElynest. Qompleoud UUIDMEUsH EG, UUedrous med crest 
cuflamig Brevect pS) eugZélmnedr. Oo ClompPlemud Mm Chompludes 
Quwisgbd eumdélmnen. ctoiGeu, Bene vedio veimHGsm_O 
enr_Guidm) eugHid uipeOsmplevseir. 


waflscr Oubm Cdn Cugiaeper Clompluy cern). Cliompl wesfls 
curpGeun®) Ble Oe pmiélus Clsm_ item wg). seme wesflges somone 
SIT S115 SI lance Hess ComPleowes Aig lansron Goucsor (Hi crasy 
cresrosflestnest. giilenest Cuompluflet seem up Leste 
pr_sefCaGu AbSSsevreonesr. AyComps Qsmiy Caneior Gung 
Gumflamer QuyGanréhs snows Qan_mdlestnest. user Aipcuines 
AGréab, ComomyfA, Fond, sCrGun, PeSun Cures srHacila 
QuompPlubhe Apsss ABest Met gsr susmausdr ChompPlemu 
AenssSsaM (puso, Beuiaepen unos Curso sSepnsctles 
Comp! Bends (penmscr Emig Menuedlenmer. OasncvamiMuifles 
Gompumlay  Sersaypbd ungmieouG@dlemen. sneviiGuradle 
Clomplules eanpmig@ibd GemmhGQungner ubiw Abgsemen cusrinbgsy es 
Cenpacilen Gannmb, 296Clen6d, Compl prerdsaover a iiey, Compludles 
CSmMEpb augeormid ctenElmevoomd Guomplssenev eursomy (peomude 
cubs, Born Mens (poms (LpsAwsgiawd OarOsgis shane 
Conf! Qwed coms Guu Gunm gm semeouns e@lQubmit 
UdEcmaUrsepamiaciGe suribgy még. Hue spare Qiomp Que 
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TST) FS MHIUT) SOLILL Hoy srevsgi ChomPlulusd swWemeu (phase 
Gump wed cenp) CaupuGsgiusHGaumo. gue Uppeneo Compl 
Quid spicier am iefignest sane Compl Qwisd cteicos, Plenenroslev 
Glaneren Geuetor(pip. 


Dous groyrsioG Meépepner ueisAla eu GQuwit CQupmgy. 
Agpeprot cumtsFluyd Swe, (pOmsepd cman gi Hleaysgiem 
Spoon CedmvoniiHsss gimemyAisen steisleo eQuiblevomer. 
AgHEHTat cucTié4 woofs s(EpSTUSHe CuGd GG wmhmmisenené 
QeiigoM_eg). weflscsflest AnsemeulGe - ConsélGeo - sali CluGhio 
yr Asows Oaligyereng. spared Compl Bue (peomacr epUGuns 
Shane lepepner spiny (peomsct Gugweray snrestionuilest sresTLigy 
SotrgaG). HHeHi shane Gomfl Suenos “Compl umMlw git syHleGlweo” 
sTesrolmevevmin Mende Sletperi, sues sms snvg5S\Gov Chonifl Buied 
STETUG! SSHIOU cto Ca m_qgoICognest cusps Cem wudwg). SHle5it 
Asma anvodsleo Clomflenus gerflagimnuns oOSs SyTmu 
CewIEMTEMOEOO. SSHOU, STSSD, WHD HAW HiemmsGernG sigs) 
Smipsen;, Sym, vsSer, g7yolonfl, curGom§! Gunesimemes 
SSA HOaes Cancsrouiiom Hero MhanvsSlo Canooyfw" 
Upblme Garde Splay(penmuyid (pRyssmonls pit ulGengeneré gio 
LL UPS CunsgGpeopujd upmanevsg) Chompfluilwedies Beene 
sot. DEG QWeyperm sig Uueule (pharer Chom Plufluis stesso 
Shane Quon Pulued cemnpyo IMs gis CusCeustorig.w Flenev Cones pisl mg. 


Bom SHUI giemm genie peo Cuno syrnwedlacr 
Amgiscomach Aevreum MS UWE ucmgss snesrdlGmmd. pup FisomuSlev 
AINE 2 oIMVseoons STTUSHSU Upson Hoople QSFiempuyy 
gawd Causa Gyatumsujd snewdlerCpmb. semeoscnons 
SMS 5NS senosonay Mss mig MGs gleysCan Sp 
HpiiysGar 2 geSleommepyid senevset 160 genGmm®) sperm) lemenflis 
enevorbgs Mi SAlos per crest iems WMssovre ng). ITMWUeEl 2_oooTemDUSlesT 
QuiGclOwv sy7mbEsAudler (pepliuwsmss Cunicusess Gung Od veo 
Kemet Qsgieopss CoustTig.w Hens Canenniding. 2G Cleeripy 
Oanewrg HaGb Cuss§leo Qasr us gieomscfle Spemw Clumieug 
AMSA MS QHley STTWsEAUMIED Id sa_ Oey PeorpPlwusmownssrs|Mgy. 


Bune sUCuemennd Cgrenmr§Guuspe (Ysdluwre gw 
aRsengss Cafu CousirGd. Comp ghleperfler Complulwes syhleyid 
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BOM Geuny; Gomf! sp AAwesflesr Qomp wuImmyd gyNeyid Sy DMeyiid 
Gap. suler Bougd ew OungemerGu (Ciomfl) CeiciGeum 
Caro sso DEhgs Serbo mest. Compl UIhMieudleo Meu Geigy 
SLIMY Blemer Amis Glemeowim ge ios 

2.0 Comp) Quied uwestuu(Hion? 


Clomf) Quisd 2 Mepi uso Serr Hacnai UES ULL. Comflscmen 
HAUS Wwhs CungCiomp Gwe Gam unGact crews 
SaHluyerorett, gurscst HsGam_unG etsemeotuyid shuenemAcr sein® 
FaMEMVEMer. sTEuUMEOM WL HTESWM Canciomaserirs Cleuafluli_aMeveneo. 
GsCanLui@aer Meyeprar fH Mev | SOSH LUIS RED pia 
AUSIHSH Sw,  uNCsrgemenseb, symshlaeb euligsee 


2_eirertent. 


Gump sAflwer Chomp udnmesie BsCan_um_@ sihley 
LWETUOEneumsH ust Merny) ceniihgiains  snesrélesmmp. 
GsGarLurGacfet GQungena eestinsreo Compl Lui meners 
ClebemnluHSS (pyuyGueé eo psrGsefls Cewsriipenpufer 
arLigujersnest. Dery) 2OwoMssnreile Chomp s,AAMucGHae Qompludused 
GanLun_@ sila; Geuctr@id — erent QTragy aAuMLMisseyld 
Asm mAwysronent. DeSlw Hr qed Comp sAAluinae, Compl Guscd 
Apley Qrereureug MGW) UMMenr_5g ctor HOVsenras UTyesmsl. 

sTesiprend hase Drag Cased: Hiss SC Zdvembd o5HG? 
Bssemosr sneviipid mb SUMpGhomPlemucs UUhmeMevremeowa? wonessteuit 
uusleveilevsmcouin? Shanev Clomp) Muwsd Cemm) MarmisnGest Caneophlugy! 
Bren Hs jeusmy Compl wus m id ss wid Hem _GlumeSlevenrevwi? srestgy Cliomyp} 
Qwiemeo AAGoONCun SkpbumoGeor  GCa_soombd. awd 
BOLOUNH SS rer ubsS). cQuidleeme. sever, Maue EH Cumin 
26001). Bsenes AB Chi EUHouit” 2 eso eperid eHlers ely mit. 

Insomerespects the changesin language teaching canbe compared with those 
which have already occurred in the conversion of the textile industry from a craft 
to an applied science backed by a téchnology. In the production of textiles, until forty 
years ago the processes and methods used were largely traditional, their efficiency 
and appropriateness had hardly been questioned and changes or improvements 
were generally the simple product of ingenuity rather than of a radical change of 
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theoretical out-look. The present picture is vastly different. The textile industry now 
incorporates the findings and attitudes of applied science - of Physics, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Economics, Statistics - at every point where they can improve upon 
the methods and products of the traditional crafts. 


Language teaching is changing in asimilar way with the application of Scientific 
knowledge and technics ‘assisting the personal art of the teacher. In its most 
advanced form, language teaching today bearslittle relation to the same occupation. 
as it was carried out twenty years ago. 


3.0 Chompluluies Cam_umact 
3.1 Chomflenw: saugimorils seo 


Compl crests) SooTD IG) Hla [pg Clas recorig. Ha Gl Puy HleipeAl (event). 
conGeu, Clompflenuds sats) Seusteflsse (ipiquyld. Clomplenw 
HUSTMGUSHSS 556 UIA Cours. gmiiComflenw 
AUSTOMGUSHE HL wulHé CouswrGd. qClenesfle, NmGlompPlenurs 
arm_ygid gsmuGiomf mos Remmnan  upssuuciCgsnenpy. 
smiuGuomnpuie eundhw gymouys Aopen yflpgClancrons, 
SaMAGACHMmd. eHSsQsemn_o81 8, “Bg, Qomiemsuleds Oeiisgy’ 
seed eunsAu sism1wwiless Ygemwemu Hrd snev1rrslevemen. 
GeudpGuompluncrest SieCyens seonHhlGAmrc. GussComflusle 
“senna Genciengnad Caemmiacr” cre eunddlus Siemnliemuujid 
ABASHU ungmser. BCSGCuneo poNileneoudepy td Geum Glomplumerit 
sUleoips se WGuTgy Fev Hi ures GoujLim_oo1_s sroworsl miner, SiBlp 
Cusueusit ‘gibi!’ term Claencvenco Coun) CempaGem@® Ceisgié samngy 
(in isolation) sexfegi& sanioGung) FHMUIT OmycnaGer B_sElmg crest 
CaupmGuompurent s4s am_Odlenment. mb Qos Comm om s 
angioma cemiaseomen. Qeuanp) CauppiOwmpfunet sislp 
SMS OC UN pL Fev squimiacnens Gai_G) creveungy sMlens Geug creo 
eMwsdlenGm mb. , 

Giomp susrefliy Compl sAAwgniae Couswt mung). Herts) 
arose! Comp aupsma geugneflsang UUMIhMb Compl sues 
Ceunens  flemeuie fle Clomplenwus  semnepg gs somoneu 
udm Wevestreunest. eupadied ester GClomplenu geusnesflaans 
BElMuecilesr ConpleAbsenct (pup aimlpsg MSngl. cvsvrH 
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THYSUGUDY Hovsscor HreovaGen crompiiper SHipsamd cross Gancreugy 
AMywrsoow Heng. Comp) srowCsmpid wmpwCungy visivemw 
Qovdsor proamenCu upmsGan® sors AsClson Ng sg Danse 
(Pwr? THs gSar_1e,. “Bir? cress (peresflemevts Uestemint Guwit 
stot Horssoor Hrovacn Sansome. HS Hj provscr Conon snersgsy 
ClomPls GU Qin HHgo. Sule Hersmmw Sup eupsAiaye Mun cguo01n? 
Gaop; GusFeongy id crupsHeomMen id Fit ctemeniid Quwir uerremwudlev 
eupmiEs srGerrmo. Qompudhnid H¥AAwgsGs Shanes siipleo Sit 
SSTUEMSL viovemwouls wweruGHSsgd eumilys Conormiag sf. 
qoleniesfleo Genenmuws onifl upadler ‘Gi’ gnomoGu 9 FeM_ gy. Cog 
Berry Fi crosm (perreflenes QrpsowdiGuwcpo ‘if’ stem (perterflenad 
PHOWY QUU Gb s(pSmw wHMLILY Sg HEM ude Coumiflemev eupsdlev 
ecrener.” BDeveumhnss ‘Bir STSHLIG| Ustemiwls Gluimit ctempy sTseor 
QuMlGLG Spars uy wremeuisen ss MomiMg wns pSCousinO? Mar 
FOLPH STOW Hemnn? Ht crotug HU SnousSled viswiemiols Guwiyns 
AUpMAWS) TEND) UTEOMHOH Sig luce ule gaQjeugs) Coup. Fipeu@ciy 
WISKTEUTE CEE UTD Higuusm uve ComPluemocicnu Slee 
Geustrigus guFlund Benn Bevemer. Comp uw Qumisea ih ser 
HeoonusH gs Srpowrd Conflapsens seusnlsas SeumiouCsump, 
Oumflapse Heugsrrlsss sigusns BDaypgio Comp yA Awesr 
Compleow Keugsiolsss SouMeusDe Comp Quied wuss empes 
SNTSVTLOM( LD. 


Cuomplepseu ups  Ogeflay BeroonsGungy .syflflwesr 
WEEE EFEOGEs Clebeownunsy wud (piquyon? “equim! Ges) mmo 
GusbGungid epg Gung Bit STOTLIGOS, Qipemiouw GluwpneCes 
LUT SHFlenCnmd. Fasc Sse vesemwds Cuwit cre) eseot 
sa Hisloorpnascn stand Slew 2 error woneworeucst Cor) o_o 9A flues 
eMlersa gM GCarewrHincreveun? ioremreuisemag  Ceuerotigw 
STULMSSUULL uM Hrevscnen sr(pHild un Ly Ld iewolujid FA wines, 
Rem). uM prevEeT SIMoUL eo pSUQupIAMiger sme g,Aflucoflest 
liom Lupe AlneniwemuGw UI SHRCINGD. crore, SFlMueyes, 


Comp QeusreAIys wwepjem_S8. srevsgys es snevid ee 


Oiflerwds aHsFleo Ca newrG) seuss Couct( id. 
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3.2 Chom] win sengy 2 cveritge 


Gomf) wip Qucvysmrugy creme Comp Qwieo Cam_um_eor 
Chom s,AAuesr Rese 2 soot sy Clanctrer Cousssr(ub. Chomp) erestpyGio epGo 
Henoouleo Bleneoune flenvs da uuslevenen. Gump HeOwooycurm”wu 
Sapnisac (Seodsaonmuset) Compl wimmsdmCanmu iomm Ceuesr(pib. 
Lglenepestmmbd HIpremnig heuer, sibpChomf semwlNGeo Lommmid 
AOL HF STN). Dis WIM Somg, Hideo. HiHlwmoGev Hr erm MisClanesor 
Gung shang SUPE U CummpSrs QomPlusmoys samMiasonens 
MEMS gZemleuslrenc. Mhsivsg Hovdsaonr swiss FeoCyr 
AHlowflucMlevrenc. Fog) snevsgs) ComPlaipasons eprertey 2 srrerilg. Hisooflssy 
Gaflus Amoi e&>Gemplu DF iMusires, eo Mugs. West Caresilus mesenreo 
Boor apsmsuyd gaSluerongy. Qamee sngennd Clancveondlfluin 
aGSsmS, Comp wml rogyd  GunenCenCuneod  GCunpmid 
UDMUGUMgILb. Hout aupPluleorsnesr Boys Hrip sip wuImmiwdCungy 
Cede s.neluGéGmmd. shane eupadlepieret Compl gemwciemud 
YMssoilsg umpu Dovdssent groammn ssnpoisd CancirCun 
AMUNEOMY PL HLPHS Mvsconrd OSHTVSEMET YSHIMT OTS Canes 
SOP Oomplouds. uulhmélenCnro.* OQiprevact sammgesrouhemme 
Fr NHUBOHG HOFF GWASD. Osiotemin ctHeunueniid poy Fevsmyes 
QuAGumt sre (uuusSluineo?) sepetd wopleo. cere Gm. 
Drflemeouled Comp seoouemuGun Gompf OsmpouLG Qune@w 
(peomsmwuGuin steueunD) onessteusst esefleunscs Ams! Claneren (pig. uyid? 
BOF Hr 4Geo smile Qorfleows shee burg Averys seip 
SoD! sgapidlenGpmd. gerne) gmidlogongs (ipso Chomplunat 
(smiGuompunss) Cusdlermest Peuneons Sane eupse stor mis 
Gancndlesment. Hssesens SiS une geor Cupp spnudleo 
Ouorflurdifut sqssrmie gempleo shACowt gaps” e_ige 
SM lg COTM, 

“| have long experience of condemning Wren and Martin. If the talk is about 
the change in English usage English has certainty changed and is changing from 
the time of Wren and Martin and others have sat and written English Grammar. Often 
| have written English which was objected to by the people saying that it cannot be 
treated as English. When | wrote “Eat your tea and let us go out”, | was criticised 
saying “Can you eat your tea?” and | said in English tea is a meal and we eat it, but 
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they won'tallow this. The other thing that ! would like to point outis, “Itis me". Well, 
in English wedon't say, “itis I”, and many things like that which farty years ago would 
have been considered as a.bad usuage or bad Grammar, is in usage now. The use 
of “Shall”, and “Will” is changing. These things have changed materially since the 
time of Wren and Martin. Current usage of English of educated people in English 
is not accepted by the experts of English Grammar in South india as correct usage. 
The only thing we would say is that this is what the native people say.” 


Cents Comp wonhmsms Seugneflegie Gancrons swimigueut 
Anum wmbmsens sjusreflsgis Clancromemw eSluuiuemp). mb 
6H esta) Ld Cleumss rapid GomBl ormiélm gy. Bi semest Comp) sy Af west 
Umasonflas (ipiungy. GCoustr@id stemm allimLny Gleumsiileotned 
ymasonlsane. Gompf spélflues Chomplulest  sereminemusuyio 
BIEOLWLEOLIW{LD CrHiemiowim (pemmulleo uuImMeugsIs J e0eveum (1pig. u jlo? 


3.3 ChomPlenus Semi lijemt_wigsrerd arg) 560 


Hoof, Gumpleow geugsnefluusheid wmhmb Bem eugy Qiong 
Qwoor cro 2_owoteus Sid ClomPlenw SemwriLjemr_ wElsneo ness sm gaps 
aypmen GoustrGb. Glomiflemu flermug@eigy Chomp) Siem inten 
MermGugsygd. Ghonpule. Cais Gunm syélfwiecr Compl 
HODUCHUS FTONSS STIL BYOMEMevs QM GeuswrHiw. 


Compl 9 SJemwouemis eTeusumMDy sei) Cancraig) steTUSDS 
MersaGomfl BuwieSleo (descriptive linguistics) greney Luslé Qum 
Geuenr(Hin, Clompluilest gyemiotiemu Qosluscstblenso, 2 RLemBleney, 
sureAluhleneo stest ClecuGeums Plemevuiles snemteomo. Qu_ Hlemeouilev 
SrowtUUG ib Ceummiblemer euips@ (contrastive usage) Geum) eum Glemevuiled 
Caumpi flere eupseimgracomp (non-contrastive) Ms @YpW. wyiyMw 
Qt Henoule snevnsuGid GCeumyflene aupsts Cuompiflensvactr 
HOenSS lad CoauM Hlemev upSanags SNEvTLIUL oom. THAIS ME, 
2 (Liss Hlemeoued (morphological level) gauss, Bleustt, 2 eusdr stestLieupspleo 
&_@U Guise (demonstrative bases) Geuppiflenes anpa&dled 2 errenest. 
(must  Hleneullgycrat BMeiGoutbmifleme, eunséur  FlenevuSlev 
Hiss opngsiAu Curdlmgy. gClonevfled eunsHlw Hlemevullen elpesrpy si_ Oo 
Hour cupstest, Deus cust, eeuct cumsner coop QC cSlenesr 
Ganein® (pqujio. eBuct Klemeoules Sues, Sole, Soult sTOsTLiest 
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Caumiflenes auipaéled oeronest, BGs Coudpibleneo eunddlwiGlemevuSlgptb 
2 6SoT(H), ‘QAUet eusmesr’, ‘Sever Subsite’, ‘geuit SUBS srest Ou 
eunddl wiserfles GiwiMeo 2 sre Counjum_ypGanu Menaul GleusuGeupy 
LIT AH Clanove1H eu thoaucnss Hess, CogpyiLd 2 HLC Hlemevuilev 2_ertert 
SSTIEMO, (Lperrssfloned, LiL dene ste Coupmiflensr apse, sures 
Hlemeoullerid vei). Giogpiio emus PleneulGeo AMUCpiguing, Feo 
HIdsMBEHET QNsAWiHlemsoulGes net su (py smgs. giBipleo steveomus 
Auutsepd uNdI|ES) Gumeaslevenco. steer unde S) Gunns 
Quuwuitseflest Linemeo 2 sores iG eunshu HlenoCu 2 sols. 
DSSS LTE ‘SDM crosm Canceled unsveAlSs) Bievower. puters Bs 
STGId enon, Ques unemooruy.d SM ig. 6A1Hiid. OLLI GLO Slemeris Gi 
Bensay (concord) esi G. “gi. eussresr’ ctoot eundAlus Hlemevusled iivemev 
mA mb. . 
3.4 upblene Gpréhled SDSS 

ClomPleowits UmBleneo (objective) Crrndhleo S015 Corsini ETOOTUS 
Chomp). Qwued Jig usm és SGSHSH EH gong. Baawsons, Clomfl 
afta  Cugibungyio FEO NMG UUFIOME GTOTLIEMS, — Hleuitswerr 
AuomfupHls said sahpnssefleo BDupgid siupgio Lim preoeerfled 
Dosgd sphlweomb. GoompPlupMlul  sabmidsact —_gemeni sgl 
UDplemerGmrae of Liiiemtuileo LYOMLOI ETON Bossrognen 
g1SSa ISH pi grmisAS eid ulCengencis id 21 Uit.coreuns 
gieninuyin, Gwepid  OumpluIGe Ceiiujb eusmaaer (classification) 
yp flenerGmrséleo KNOTS SES HZUUML Lemrwooins Byes 
Causin@ib. pmb Gaeisujio eusmasct Chompflucmwotiemid EM_HusMe 
GenHlwemwwngereunseyo, Cun GhSS (peor weviesnsoj.o (structurally 
indispensable and relevant) QHss Cousin. Perdscoottuserler ahsa(:pld 
BILUpb «Hunts UuGwd. Beng sevlgid Cine F( HEABOOS 
(mathematical preciseness) Gompf) Slensanmisefleo oSlmuntéel paneer, OSI 


| LS BeTEw LW AM CGiseHd Hssqsemgu CumppHlemisen gibkp wry 


‘g (ChE GlEncreVed’ cTONs Sa HAD HI. urovflesflulens PovdacwrsH\ev aH ws 
Glenevegiid (penm Blaeyio SHB UIMETLILIL (Herren gy. 


“A grammarian rejoices more over the saving of half a syllable than over the birth 
of ason” 

— Old Hindu saying 

“tis vain to do with more what can be done with fewer"—- -- 

— William of Ocean 
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sori sapMiascr” Bae HemeiMne apdleimes. stoGeu Chomp 
Aenrssmacie CameswhM srhMjSseMeTuUjo suemagemeruso oSi_ Heil 
Carsten b. 

rb sHPCeo Ounrgeurad Quwiecment Guncper, Bw, snevid, 
flenes, Germ, Gampfleo crest eucna GlewdlenGmmd. Bis aimacpenn 
Computer Mert joushe GHormMlumowungagn? FenesiQuwcHp 
QumGlQuwt Saran? Qu eimsulGer 9 meus) wm evemsuSlayiid 
HAL WSS SrevrdlenGpmd seven? Coad geuGeumy eusmaudleyid 
Quuramer 9 &oGungy Clompleeu Lmibunct snpesttuscnen& 
GancndlenCpmd. Meueunm Gomplsel ymidunest snpestuscmerGwn 
QurGenerGur (meaning) sen7oneds GClancreug, eSlenepret sie 
(PeoMomU UTA LUM. pmHemnoniumh Mevreongs CGumieMO. se Hlemer 
(subjective) CrracmaGu Cumbmieuanaeid. Haflene Canééleo Complenw 
aAsuo HAAlNut MCs Corsmasonen wreoroeuhoph oS murtWunn, 
BuapPleou MO Guomflenu clleneprensgioomule gesimiad anys 
SCLULO (peomunas uNGergmensaed Ami AsemendsGd 
2CULL ESTES Bhs CoustGid - ctosimnev, mmd Cluomfplenul yMmbleneo 
CrrdHAleo Sp 7TWU Upasl, KH Mer ssm is EHS Gd Cle liuyid usmas era go 
Quomf eugeusemsGw (form) Sguusm_wunse Clanctet Geuetorb. 
BHsawMsdionor ‘uswH ant’ Cuneim Dislu Hossorr slept Fevi 
salusrorant.” sip Godsowaig Gage ecojansisen Msaess 
SLUM AHHH HSS CoucstwiOrd. ymAemes CursdlGoeu ApS e@b 
Chomp) SAAwayse GhompluMesr seremw umMlud smwUYU wmpluyo 
Ogefleunet sHS HSH Ms Ed ctootusleo equidlevenev. 


3.5 Clompflenus Gaurm Blanes eulpas ser sé a7 691560 


Com f GCeaummiflemes supa ajaernaGeu (contrasts)  sennelmgi. 
DHaCanmiflene csupsgammd seh ctlnmd&e  Clancneigy 
Clomflucmiotiemu suo euPluim@id. md Clomfluley ClewWiuyid eusmacrer 
HaCaunmiflenn aupsQsmerd sm_er aivreriauns BHss Couctr(hiio. 
Qevronw cramred Hid Ceiujid usmasen tonessreugn de Sever remiounsGey 
MHFGH. Quunsmps GQunger, Mob, arooid, Flees, Genrld, Clsmpled crest 
UBUUSME WED ctesosr stes| Gar_Gimb. Blscusuems (peo ionessreuest 
Blenesteiles somnuinsGes B\mHaeiD. Quine, Hid, snsvid, Femest, Gewrd, 
Qampleo cto CeusiGeum) Cuwiact Clenco flemeoulGeon, cuneélus 
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HlemevulGeon Ludestpy cugpoGingy Geum Alene eupadler eucpdlesmecteun? 
YUpBlene Genéled op rmujidGungy Bevronev stem Menr_Gu Fenrsélmgy. 


Splatt Quwitelener aumaluHsAgcu 2, CoietorH ib. 
CluuiéGlenhacr eunsAusHio wuslerm) eupoGung simensgylo eGr 
UEMBWUNET auges(ipemm (distribution) ReOLWes stand Clanstor (tplg. wg. 
Cungieunsé Cenhacr cosy) Caneior_nGev Fev Cleniaci flor laipseng, 
(MameeSlenu) seHuslrene. +HSHSSM_ ns, Hever, QuMw, ueopw, 
Clagid. Dene Rook, Guflw 6§G; usmpus GH, Qeumid «§G crests 
LuferpeuTs sneimdenComd. suler GeupmisenCrCu Caumunh 
csr). GUA, Lemus, Rede SAW perm QUMWS), UemipWigy, Eres 
(OQ Qullway, 8H Limipuigy, SB ed60H)) crest eurprmas id. 94 uoot ‘Cleumyin’ | 
AULD) UipmigGeuslvenco. Pech, Quite Qenhact gemevis gid Liesemw 
AGS] ahugvenc. Eelli cep. Cendvguael sre Nel 
Ganiusledrene. Cogid deo QuwtsCenpact ctreyi Cuweng 
AMLWTGS GClancteusleremer. ‘eps umev’ stem UNAWUSEOS, 
AMEGUSDSG UMEAUTHT 4 UE Hemoico Cpnss CoucsorGo. 
BSI 9518 OS 0 eunSAlwitd (elliptical sentence). ined, Fit Guneinm Guwiteet 
STHTDIL Guus Carrow (h) uheusleddoner. gp6s1ned s16s1D TE) ‘epestmy Lire’ 
sro Clenevovds Ca_dlerrGmmd. ‘perp Guewf uinev’ cteiGs, elpedtin) LITED 
ste BI DSl Dg. 

3.6 ainsAlunisotless Sp ipblercouierioLiemisd ST $1560 


Je ansélumecfer gimotenu GConCundens  sypmiig) 
MerSHOM (Ipig.uingy. Fev ansAuws Hse BpHlonev semi (deep 
Structure) ach). Beuneoms snemmugen epuCw eunaélu giemwLieou 
eHler ds (pig. uj. 


THSHSSM LB: 


1. Sesotewuft Gig KAM sOLIWIEDT mEEVELIERT. 
2, Zommenth Gg 58m Cancion mMevergy. 


soy Bo ansSwmsemernyid stHsgis CanerGeump. GuopGunsera 
LUMg& Eo Cluinups: Bu, eunsAwmseHbd er gemwiy eso_wen STEOTS, 
Cgrresmevmd. Mereinsélwsuserfleo o_ererr Clans erage CleneveSlerdseooria 
LL OW aaplemed eunshw somwiy Caupum cod snevrGeu (ipig Tg. 
Bugs envlrssennd sa md (peom Uwesii_ngy Cundlenmsy. Dacia, 
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SuTéAWHSEEHD CeucGap) SgUUEHL esndFlumiserle (key sentences) 
Bois Ssrenflucr, HuS@snetr wHosg Giomf) wom Slevsaewor 
2 (Hemadlevdacoond (Transformational Generative Grammar) UnesuPélmgsy. 

Cog Mme sibliPleo ClenmClm_n Ameunsnmn YMigs) Qancreusoe 
Guonifl mm Plerdsevorid 2 FeyLonMenw eSlena&gGeump. 


1. Lig ds smuiuicst. 
2. Lig gS IML ID. 
8. Ug SS HovvteorMmy.. 
4. Uig ds Lerten Lib, 
CopCurdsnat unis oGung) Bepslen aeowouy er wisihs, 
Cgnesmeonb. 2,060, 2 eimemnulGa QaGeunesMlenid seesSDGd 


QuwWits Eid esrrent 2 mej ClucuGerp usmauinenisy. 


(psomGw : 
1. stilpaumis - LWssflencd 2.May. 
2. QewluGQumMHen - UWwesflenco ome. 
3. epesmid Geumismin - Lwiesflenen 2a. 
4. eripmb Gaubmienn - Uiesflenev 2. 
snes AGmmd. Heupeop (pempGus MlesoaugHid Hig HLH suns wimserfles 
Boss GuysGpmo. 
1, emUWEDT Lig SBME. 
2. UM_SFoMHU Lig. FHM. 
3, SERTEWSTTg WINE Lith HS NET. 
4, uidteflaga_SHloo Lig ss N60, 
creiBeu Gener peuGlauncinpyo Sipswop Jsd6g) Ap \pHlemeo SiemioLiiileo 
(underlying or deep structure) Geum i@élestmenr. Gideyyib: 


1. Flemerss OLIWUICST. 
2. HMeTT FL6OL. 

3, Fiomreudsgs FOYSHMD. 
4, BIeMeUsT Gn. 

5. Blemeusgs BOD. 

6. Fencss Gousd. 
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HBAlwainiler geooly Gamum igen prugmsu GupnélMuit 
STEN, HSSVS| WON HISId Mors GHeUsmge snows.” 

Kor anéAwmacmoné Canhaciet Carr&aenauine we Od sneitugy 
saip.’° Cenpscmens UTIMmeug) Compe wuIpMeus) erg). 
HAElMues Clenhacmene sm _.91d Chomfl ASOOUMHCS (ipsélusgHleurd | 
CanGss CousinOid. Qumpuser sennlenu merge Shlbs oF Mwesr 
DISCOWUYSHOONS STUUDSHIL udm (ipig uid. Sui Pleo Clenev Hlemevremusds 
SMLg gpd anal HlemeouNGev Gliomifl sem. wi Linus (finer aspects) 
LoD. THSHSHM_LnE, ‘Sos’ (3 pss GHG) - emphasis marker)" 
STETLIG MEA WISH\Cov on HS cThHEs le nevel GU MNevreoy 'd ( gsm seh) 
QUHAIDS), QUH(psomudle epyy CeneveS mS UVMedt or_ Hoses eum MH. 

1. gyauett weeflaest. 
2, SEUSS Sods wevfl zest. 
3. Sleuset woesflgesr Siest, 


aNnsAwsdi6o ‘snosr’ veo GlenmaGern® er (pemmused cree, 
4. <Q1SU68 Siow wesflsseot sess, 


ETI aieeinesene) oyun euné AWS Sled ecto GenpaGanm « eslett 
sIpSoOHEs Cais) oMl_Lned ‘Snow’ crestigein euges(ipeom (distribution) wmsh) 
ous msi. 


1. Jase weeflacer. 

2. Sieusst weoflasest ses. 
3. Ques Snes weeflaest. 
4. Seuss weeflsenr. 

5. g{euest wesflseotm. 

6. Qieuest weoflsesr Sires, 
7, HAUT Sires weoflaewr. 


HAWUCHSU OUipSSE 2 oth). 9, uSlesr, 


_ 8, glasestn sre wesflaent. 
9. Sales wesflsectn ses. 


STESTLISN EulpSESIEO Grevemev. 
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10. geuGeotg, nest oenflasenr. 
11. gyduedt Wesfls, Gest anes. 
STELIOS EULPSElE MHUILEHBULD Hrewvers,. 


Hy, 


BssmeueurdHw Hr_umsefleo ueort rHuG seme. seven ouleo 


H.Schiffman stemueut erp SW S,7TWEAS S_ Henjonws snowre.'* 
3.7 (puppies: alors s.1156 


Clomflenu Slen&SenGung Qenr7qQcnonuns slensarsy (pupsowuites 
Merss Corssor(Hi. Aenennent GandFlev Qonf) sen.wUsm allers SG WGungsy 
CTHEMSSTIL{LD TCHS] Hides 6MlL_Gen_rgy. Srevmisen Donen crests, HijHaEMIEO 
Bon Alomevach Dena emer cres1m ud sa Mleomed wi_ Hrd Gurgngy. Hlaipsreo 
BorHeoscn sflem), Flesrm), Hm) ctostuGid. steveon ailenesraerio 
Bamenm amass snewélenCmmd. omHSsgeear_ue: mLeumblestmnest, 
HLSAlerprest, HL sAlMnet (‘Herm shen upmeugs gflsrélmg). 
SEO, — eh SMEd Geo flensoscn Qrewreoruyb, BMmwsaneo 
BDooiflenovasen prevemauyl eGo cMenest ehugsleremer. Fev Slenesiaci 
AU FUEIVIHIOE ‘1’ ctos1y How flemevemw oh Gi. eTemertwismer ‘6’ etest1y 
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(psAluoreng). Birevt_nougy Henerudle Cones Nempaena es anjeoond 
Hevs4w OromPlusles Guss CompPludes: semevufGr_ (Interference). 


6 Am flous Spies Roma Cusy upsWushHSU Menu ustaflaee 

Qecvdlmg. silifleo, Cués Compaq Qosdw Compaq Boni_Cw 
esAW Jeowoiisus Cumissor ge Feo CoupunGaGer voir. 
SoOMNEd 2_(HLUSTHSHlem Fa Misefler Geummismio ls NS 251i. lev Glemhaett 
CusFlanid DusAws Sond Caupjumyens upAennes. *Hsgesam_oe 
<S{IDLOM, Lh, LOL. Flev Canhasr UpRIGULL QwH WIHMSoOSL CUMislesr peor. 
Boorisnauder Bovsdus aulpsélerd Clanevevies OH Geu 2 crear -eiti GussiGev 
“HM. HAMS). THSHISHM «1% HEND) > Heoo1(). torGeu Guss Compleows 
Hrd wenglev emusgHe GClansin® Bevssu Chomfl shebGungy 
GPHMIAsGQF CHrerMdFalh wi FAP MGMT (portgal_ig Gu ga pleMNt_evmp. 
Qsscg_hisment CunéGuslo gFlfluit srgu seus Ceayssevmb. 
Gaineoms sry gi Gphmg5G Had soigewonet UGS) pS HSHROOOT 
TH YPSOYD, PENGUIG Cuma SsH cundlssayd shnis ClancreuGsumed. 
Hgiucsoy Cush uF Gps oripHeumsyd sunAOuemswuyd ys 
AoMvascnaa shmis ClameretGeusvor(Hio. 

Uerefla eu Curd fleneoule Gpisms permna Cust rip) 
AMHSlerMgs). TpSHSSOMS SHUG QO Fen. Giphens Cuchioungd 
CuseumsGu erips (pug. BammemmOwevemd ‘Memip, Memip’ crempy 
Claremore Gphens Snes Cuseilscvoomd Venp cosy steirremrsoOgS 
Cansei. ctonGeu sm mgd Gung Guéses sUKpSGb, Qvsdws 
Sid pa@lb Oungeuns 2_éren eundsalus HAMWUYSHEMETUL, Ce mhsemeruyio 
AG (PSsuGSHU Ugtuiqursd Gusse Complule Hes CoumsuGw 
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SISO LILHEMETUYLD ClEMMHAeMeTUW {1d SHIPS UU HSH. THA HSS TH, 
QS steno? Bs: Ly; Big wo. 

sileoipl: Gunmsseucos, Giphhens omGid Cués ChomPlenuGw 
CaLding. HieGQror Bos Oomplseér Clecveo Coucretiqw fleneo 
emuGélog. Brose selly, Gphems Meossw Owmpleow Coumy os 
anevorGeun, Cai_aGeun (Ipig.ujio? Hevsslws Comp) uutlayytd ax@GUiICeo ga 
HAlMuit Qucgbuned Guss Compl epsownsvveun yssas siilomipyy 
LU mele mit? 


Gpswsvler sHMr_ Ms IMuUS SGphensudesr Qansvevsfleyio 
CaumiUOd. 615s o1hHF Cenhacmens iim _SHlev Cais gS Cancreugy stots, 
psFlenest. GlanupalGeo ecrer sevenf pemmile o51.41.Q. eu@uiGeo 
‘Ypmiaed’ ctesim Clenevenculs Levit LUMma) ClancnenreMlevemeousmd. B\eClenev. 


AlprwHS1GOo O_ettoT GFPHOBHHS Cl Afluyeo, re) 


Silipwsvit (IPH) YSHSESHICOd (pH ON 6d ouch eunS Alt Memreuchiommy): 
unt uLrib, Bis eurshlus Sle smo Hiphomgsae wr_(Hnevev 
UMTMFBUTGEH HD 2 smpment_ulGeo UsJOwuUiNS Ld. eure Sli aS lest 
(PHOS Senco ous 2 ooo#nishlemuuin, S005) H(pSSH5ONS win (emphasis) 
Drs EHSAN? Oreior_neigy um_SSHled ‘im_id’ ster Cleneo means 
BeGenovonnvdé G:piens croflanay yfbs Clancneqwr? 


Gués eupsélay, Movsdlu cupsslago Gout Hlemeouleos eum 
Glaneer Flv oom. THSHI5m L1H (1) Boui, (2) qeneu. PEG enna 
GphMsZaGs F5ners BO Hsqw. qTClomerfler, CusslGov ‘Bou’ cresugy 
unseen gentry; Bosh eupsdGor sewn e, 
Cucina dg ib Oing jeune eupeomd. Q\EsC.ined ‘-sjeneu' cteinLigy Cusd\Geo 
ewig csterin, Mevsélu eupsdCed Veotilenemtls Lisstenw. 
BHssmawu Capi aero GemseflGe sifu ssaenm GClaneter 
Casio. Ciomf eipanuy wupsseupssmiaGem®  Onppmelw 
Esriyjemriws, Buupssupsamacr sparnusS HGF  F(PSHmud, 
B_SADS Od CaniGagic cin®. Ae GOudurisefleo Meo, “mon 
LILtb Luni” etext) Glenetrestren, “FY Glatt Lip&sid, HEded LIPSHEULPSAD LPH 
Calg” cre) euymis§), “wtomom ULtd LincHmiBst” crest) GlemevaNd 
GaenGsdmmacr. mrafawner Cues stot perm gahlemerules Canes) 
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APAMgs. GreiGeo “womon UL Lini’” cress ep HsTEd Damcnd Epis 
seueimp) THICHIEGO? Duis EG AMyédlonon 2 simeoevein? Gomfl 
s(pSTUsCSIO Cgm iyo wane Be_uugse Bsscnau UpnsFlemesscr 
uso Garemmidlestment. 
3.12 goS) Quis umestiiHse 

Gump uveunn esefssluGd ong. HDSws spies 2sefuy 
winpuiunerns sip fer 2 sefliile Bhs CaimiuGaslesmgy. (peed 
wasefler eset Cain) amaunads sresiuGslesmgy. GletoCom) 
UpSOS UMHS seusmev Qanstueut, meee seid 2 sefiiGeo 
Qebenowne seh cto GQerenn Hlemermm_r (perreuseSicvencn. 
GomplaefGeo erent Qoilacnen GamiuGSsS! 2 se flexed HiL_Uusens ohlerss 
(people SHbg Cancrepusne Gomes ciwsstuGWd. ctovGeu, 
AumpwunAMusise greta,  geSuSued aihlay — Geussor(Q)Clwest 
eTHliuMTIUSle Fei Bevenev. 


Compl ~eSlacnens Qunnssor yo Cuds Quomfl, Bessu Compl 
HSlus Dy ssreo_wyio GlghiduumgyI to @Gr ond iflagsnetn 2 sefedlCpmb. Feo | 
Gaupiun® ecinG). Qgseflenas Clenemesined GuéAenGung anentuuGid 
sgsfieruGu Goshus sHiflgnd amsgempu 100&— 90 fs 
aremAGnmd. GCuebGungs sm, ip stem Boe = gediaer 
GaunuGssuuGasidosme. DEsCuneo Has Qenevodies BemulGeo 
ADSHS SST aH wGungy wWi_Owsnet Rarons 2 seflsaluGsleomg. | 
gene Dimacfleo emarorsGes 2 safesluGsenmgy; ctoorGes Guséleo 
ocr eseMiy spond aumipssrd AMOslermgy. (pewesiid weer 
DosAwus sloop vig ssneyid, CuPlesmgyo siete 2sefiiiGes 


— Bobs (Lperedlibacit eTestsD| Quibuneyd Cleneved! eMlL_eomp. 


STUpPS SISSON Cini SSeusopusleod sovteot, (eo, per, TD SENET 
DWNSTOTEUTE CHAS USTEvemo 5 (HElooiM eo. (LperaS osm ip, or, eoeperronpuyid 
OOS TLONS PONLLICNSS Ga_sevmd. steno Gués Com plenuts LudleptoGumgy 
Bssmau godiactiles Agnosmeacr Ganespid stot otSlrumt&aeomd. 
siiipiwevigafiGes ess, pasr, ors CugsOlembsct ctempib, swisy, eg 
Gugé Qembacr compu, 767, par Gusé Clenpecr STE D, HET, corey CBE 
Aemact cred Cam ui_wevrsenens SrewrdlerGmmd. speSlacmengs 


Mags tke 
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sonra ezeNsau uudfenmilest wrevieuiacr MeQenmacflest ur_ig weneo 
wenSiGeo musslHUUs soflscim. Beremoue Hrupmsi gpeSisonen 
CamuGss) geolsg updlesmeo  BsCanvemvscst  spu.. 
WIPLLIKEMTSS| WleMouMse NS, pamb Hb CancvemeGune gay, 
Mar Garevennd sHeuslovene. GCleiesfleo, Geremoudeo Boss TST, 
Hagens CoumiuHssl Seeennle: OiSlw wromreusmse TH, Mspd 
Qu mHmOsrevenso. 


SUP gMlacmsr sTHUig QENUUs? Hog UM_UYSSS QF flusiieer 
umpu Besser mrvsmen YT uniss geNtny (lpeomenw 
anemlacdlesrmnnacn. Qevsacr HAMWiTKcT SOs SIVSHlO ulpss oH Hs 
eseEAtny (peomemuGw eiqhenlegyeronniiast. 2 siereni0uNGev Rouse 
HA Meowsow HMmd uATM_.. Causes. pews Seles Mest Hm_O) 
QuomplumepiaGer (perrGCosngser. seed, geuTteeflest pad) esefoy 
Borconu sMip rsFAliMh|S ors syoray CQumssnd? “ssa 
DUwg neo” cosy) Qeuilsen GaMjousHg Meds Clamerren (ipig wiedevenev. 
AgrdoanuMuGyn, Kerrey eorGrn sHlomp Pos Sg CurevGer Hr(Lpid Miesmy 
GOSS GouetiGid stem oHliumss (pwn. QGausnen epupeutt 
HUN POSTI Hide, PedtmiGw elermamoed Gunsevmd. crest? Masry 
WIPULITEMTS HS Filipe siHlemyp PeIsgili Guseicns MES WS Sibipesr 
BIDMISSG s90UG! ss Mermugeuslevenevr. Qed CleusuGeumy Saremisee 
tom) oS _&! TETUSDS BHaiGou Revev snes geo. 


Ae 6m gSaepadlenCu ecron wuss Cammy Besrm 
Gam wWAWE) Ses). TST, PST OWES Fhis MevsAlwimseflGeo 2 cs1H) 
SEND) HesTun sinGevsweuget IMs sa_tClonomfle sahluigy 
Henoriel eS sugAlesimgs). Ueuemlb, wasp crs oHSRSaM_om spapeult 
Sm_igesnt.”* Geusnev, Gausmen, ahenin, spilij Cures Oambacmeruyid 


NCTE. 


Bus Qo (psdlure sHgeng, wenSleo uslu meuss Corsi id, 
ClomfluilGev 2_erran Qelaerhib Seor(pemestiLins (arbitrary) eugheuesr. sn povoTlay 
LdD senwbson Hop). Ds Compuie His go Hassles, sigh” 
Abs Complule crest Home cost, Cal Qs sngownd so (ipiwngy. 


Qolacie Cun DeEshlery usmpuldrsnest pss! Coupsim_y eid) 
(pal ws Sieur. rit —podiaGenn, Liev odlaGenn cpesmm neismsuyLd (coalescence), 


329, Suseendirara jah, 


et gel ues GereyuGeimsuyd (split) Guomf! eureommaled 
arenas Gmmbd, 


Bs) Deveinpra Comp HAMluiacsr PoXact uni geHleneorts 
Gunso Canenpid aGgsgiaaenag, QrohlsMemmnisc. magbd 
Sil LpSsCs ApLiy crosgy Sip weit (9) saAlemsy. Qos Qunayen crestor? _ 
QS! tercuoney gieoflésoones Sahm. eesclomflscr semenssleyid Mid : 
Gundy gesmer sims  MemengenCmn Gss05u annis 
Ggsnenmeomb? Berm) .o7mussuwinei Qomplucmoiier Merdasong, - 
Qovsscnseng - AMeyepnet Gi uib, sents, HLUpMwgnss sever 
AN GbYAl mise. SP 2 sor HemL AON aumUGS SIS, giHley AUC YRS, 
TDD LOTHM_wINS HOU Coussr Gromer PS sensw (Mads SipsGa 
Almuy) wappise Brio CarGss (piqujon? Aplgisnoowd par eedl 
SH pSCs AnLunengy cred) Aeo#t QencvaNs AMR Seori. QeB(pewm ‘ipayid’ 
seine Deflen sips cram) sal, pari Beycugsned Bip erestuGes, 
Deleon stony) gcssresstmoemdoc LIDEMVETE DSHS Sal QMenit 
SGU wromeut sips sresm CensvroHgid psd Hevflenwenwus 
SOAlngn cords Carrs AemenMhe agdenmg. BeneuQuevreomd 
HE Gloss Cunslev eripid mEvev Sf Lemern, 


Dery) GompaMepn Meyepnens smeMaeflesr HismevorClancvorO) 
QeSuiless Ome Hi uLone sucHerflsdlesmentit. Hable CHnsA me, 
BrGCo Moone CumiseI@r. 


Qo, Cués Qonfluiles 2 cron yowriéflacmer Mess Glomplulepiuo 
SIGH WGuUIg), BoM wremeursepseu yAslons BorrSledomsv. 
GUTEDIPULIIPLD ste GClensveSleo ocrat geSlacmend GLpHhengs sfleur 
PSOSGwruilet ‘aimemptiipto’ creamy var@eunpmy Bled eussetesoteb 
STUPHAMH IO. svgrert cron Clensveld vipélw OGphens “Shmmevor’’ 
THLE SONG) HEH. QSlamer _odlaebGungy sen Lyooorneé 
TOU; THU CouswrGd. erpSeM_ nev tor_Gid youre Cancopngs, 
Bue unser Bom. Guorfleouws Cusngy TH LPHUT NG oOo, 
LWETLDHSSlerred sme Yoorisdl Conon QVUsSHs Hiloeme. sg 
Yertié4l Lest; 2 ult SihmMsmEew. Gusdlesr SMPSOTONAL Youngs 
HMOVSFHGHHS STVD wong) Low. usmipur PosaommaCer Qungy 
AMF lacr story, Apiuy MSlser stoopid, asd nas. storie eDInigy 
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BQaanyersSlornCoCu Sa HuGweng CusiuGdings. s + Camppn = 
BLGanpor, HL_SGlemppM stest ered Menenipasr cued) lam NEBr. 


Yenttsh Dorin aches Spomilesr - anpsdlev QwHserorusler 
- Mb TSHSIGL YSrTIsAleow UDUYMISS Geuetst(Hd? Feo emTIe TRS 
DNAs er pHlML ned, TH ssnosGuir Lim_cvaensrt LoflesTeuitastt smonsGal” 
uflig! Ganereunitascn,  Glungem MersssAne  BHeorflwemowns, 
YeniéAacner wt_Od GwClanerereomd. Yeriédl ASlacr snjeooionsGeu 
Slory Deups Sd newrast ICH. FGPHMSHEHHE soot sipsu@uim 
SiMipwevisefGes emauinenLu(Ho Losers Alas Aeimeomd ummiscn! 
“Bre OTmIGL BHeogenuns uni’??; “guépemin mesfleusiGu Gune 
Coustor_mib””* “apseNipmedfluina”; “a cpibicvrsmaudl Myeomduipomes”. 


Desw pred sHepit Lp ElLidht Pers Slusruscmer Clussoeomo Lig 
Ales sTpH Cleusflul Gd iewsflufleo RAUL q(mSsélomiser. Bgnegid 
GleuefluiGacmeruyio, D{SCOTESSTTLDED EL LIVEEMVES PSSH|S HDL TMOMUGOT 
GeusfluiGacmenujio, Smenss CleuefluiGscncruyio severe. spt 
GugrAlfuit Ueor GCoussor_ngs LyororisPlsonends macM_G erupsistomnect. 
Bb Wi-Hibd HoH HM qo Eiphensaoner TSDSHNGS HIT MISS 
Geuesot(Hib? 

yertiéA MSlsonen& Cancronneilig.csr Climg5ert wuUsELd Caesmyio 
sro) Flood B.miscmens SI_LOOMD. THSHSHMLLNG, ‘Qouit Soom, 
‘guns sein Flu DreinGid GeusiGauys Gungenens sever. 
QCsCunev ‘cunsoipurpid Clanevor) eum riseser”’, ‘euremipuiLipid Clamexct() 
GUN RBET, — eTESTLIGSTEYD OacGan Gung supsuct. Mssmau 
Brmisefles yeotéA Coumsinh GeussorGio. Giayid, Hmbd gesienD 
HlenoieGer Claneron Couster(Hid. Chungaen WUD srooTLs) ClomflulGeo 
GOST UMBUIED SEMEN DH roSS root Qaisuyid.”° 2, 60160, Cliompl ee 
CeudO SH CompPwiuGeusenp). e5s Mv Giphlemev crest 2csor(h). 
Boo Gunner wnssgHongs AgsahaiOss 2 seyo. Clungen Clasfley, 


Chomplae Chomp CanuGio. snpecro, Quimper gemwUy (structure of. 


content) Gumflsg Gump CauguGdipg. emau Quwiscnenuyio, 


ALO Uwitassmeruyio Chom flag Chomp) Quy Caress snovots. home / house 
cron SMiPloo CeumUDSS (pig. wg. Lisvssg id eres CenvShe @55 GET 


Gane AmanS5le0 Qevomeowmd. 
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3.13 Gompuepotienus sefiCw Canersd 


QuomfunAfunscs GomPuemoiys  sesleowuyb, Guncer 
FES OuUnyD Qenpnss MGAMesmesnt. ocHTAIGunG. ened samiser, 
Chomp! ssowUilet UMDULL germ). eTHTMLGUMHK Genhacner gable 
Agus uIGognest sah aGACymd. Manel ymBleno 9119 UUs 
(objective basis) BHUusiss Vs flucMevrensy, ‘A GUUSCEnG’ (SMipwevit 
3) sToMUSHE oTHTIEC sted Cor_y Had yriaen. wiesteuest ‘ean Uuslest\)’ 
sro) Alor shsreo? GeuniCumh cep elem. sine? Cwwgyid 
‘Boban’ (Sp woot 4) sro usH]S oTHisaHsgisron Gens Car_A mais. 
AL pHs, Hepmt, Puy.cornit, MDEsacMerener. Qaspiileo sizemen leoi_wne 
oS l\iunissoomb? cet SqguUeH_? Bae ymblemeods Cunssleo 
iresTeuemestls UAGENSIOUgy (Objective testing) (pig.wing srAluworélMsy. BCs, 
wevfleo “MARS UUM’, “Apis? crotucemM De stHliisamsgicror 
emacoms Ca_Q Qapsdlpaacn. iG cromushe, oH lida cmssyrerer 
Glened &n@ cres1uii. EE(pewm 68H cross oH MH HSz cot lend crestor 
srotty| Cat_t_Gungy, steorg) onersteuit en(p) se) Ganhl, ‘an our 68) Gun’ 
sre Ghomplemusujio sm_igeornt. THissHSsgictot Cenmscnent: GuneoCau 
PHGAUCGST GSS UO Qemhamenuid mmd s7mu CousinGid. ocverey, 
Beall, Benn cein.ion @Gn OLinessr EASE Slb.ioM sorry). Besse Douro fos 
surei(ipemm (distribution) ang ow. Macias (siiipweoit 4) 
ClomAL LUMA OurGiguommemrms YyAw (UpRwelerencn. MHSled 
SHZioron AHachlaeHagu uso Meoraenen oAAwi oHiunicwunga? wy 
auf! bs Meooow WL Obsnet Meo soy) uupiss wre vnit STODT 
sTesrgEOAlGD Md. AHscLlact wnevreuyggs) Shismevionuws Sev. 


Clon flucmolys sl (grammaticainess) Geuy; Qunger se 
(semantic accuracy) Gun. Bgecr DeSus Chomp seni mere 
PISS BEM. uLGomp sAfluit seneiuinest THSISSM_oo1_s 
am Qleui.?® HSMWUSSHMTUOSMP crest st HSHISSM_emt_uyid enews. 


4.0 Geusior() Garner 
Big Aso s@sgissmens asalusrConon. Berend geey 
Sloss GebCung Ao sHsgssemer oHSsgsam_Otcst syoomo. Drug 


THU SHSHSHAMGO Fev, AMoHses selina QeEssoomd. crenenenrs 
Sips siCondl eteot aucpenileseyio Flesflwisomd, J usepnae Hempiwor_Gid 
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FaNIGousn. cord Gib SA pPHumM) 2 ctr). spore uM Geum; g,7mEdl 
Geum). S,7MUsFluleo MALY Ceumidiilhe Bi_Mevonev. 
Bags saHlw sGsgsser (POH YHsS (quae sem. 
Ds sicomuIGe Cog sSMsA QeweusHEe Comp Mweom pio, Comp 
LUM AWAUiasehD Qiheucmy Qiu Ceumisansy PEEIMPES 
Cacti. Bagicom sms Ceweusne cuemonest sonm. Cum, 
3100005 Cleui} Carevell crest weoriuinesemin Besa sp AMluinser ser 
Sails), westld Sm hs] GueGouessr(Hud. 
Bue saHlw sGS55SaCor Chomp Quo Gam _vin@aert (The principles 
of Linguistics) test ctesxtewst Coustotn. Gam_unlesr tes) Clenevousns * 
SILQAID HHSHSHM srootm) FaMjougs) GunGHSH. OpSHD Clan 
Coustotig.& Cam_un(haen cresiCment. 
“Some disagreement is a 
healthy sign of activity” 


sto ComGansnend gal (ipige&SIGmest. 


Guyer 

1. ‘siDp GQiomfl uudmmev’ ctemenyid Guncper ums Camcumi ear Sloot 
RAMU seorsronouwle HEOLGuhm sessed Beicymjoouw 
HapsSluGurg ust sg) sQumiacnen& Cai_(H) creenest Grogpitb 
APFSEaE ClaliGorrt. Hours emaw soos) Heol! 

2. PeterStrevens, Papersin language and language teaching, P. 1. Oxford. 1 966. 


3. -Suseendirarajah.S., Reflections of Certain Social Differences in Jaffna Tamil, 
Anthropological Linguistics, Vol.12, No.7, Indiana University Publication, 
U.S.A. 1970. 


4, 0s) Hoosen Rreovsener crétefl RonsuM House ctevotevot Coussotm. 
eemionwulGe Hing) Ustieni_w Moser prevsct siAlipiflest Ghomple 
Apsmmnenus  aean_Odlermen. aroani“§usmsée Amis 
Mersapenn  Beosacrnbd crest) shared Chomplusslest 
Cumpmdesment, GgsnevemcnMwihes  Gomfgi_u ssipienen 
GurrélMuin ste. 9eevS we med UTpm_iqgujerernt. ouilet, shares 
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SUP HES AFTOsrilus sapdecr promise gmp fsb 
GILING gd stone Clasneiren (ipig. uingy. Chomp) wom) eS_tgy. 


5. Pandit P.B(Ed.), Linguistics and English Language Teaching, Proceedings 
of a Seminar held at the Centre of Advanced Study in Linguistics, Deccan 
College, Poona, P.81. 


6. Sydney M.Lamb, Outline of Stratificational Grammmar, University of California, 
P.2, Bs ComCanciescr CnGev G55 HreSed snsuinenLiLi_Gereranr, 


7. usaf, unswusw, Newsnsion, Qeisuyerr. 


8. AgsrevaniMut, 2wiSlemevstenw SSooTLTS, GluewsTUMED, Levit TED stexT 
UGESeM0 GunqHer (meaning) AgtiusmruMevenpy; eunsslu 
O19. ULemt_u Geom, Bs Sblsas OgwWeusfleneownit 
Mens SodCunIg, “unger Conshs sasSlonnpeveos. Glenevcipig.y 
RpaumaGlucmm  safilestnGlrema” STEMI, Beroilenest csi, 
* gJemeuG)wieveomb QOGsmouwmlesr CUBS! sTosiajid, vemeowwmudesr 
UES TOLD UpHELUDSeh Censd (pig CHIéAS salesmit 
STEBE” CTO ILD MENG eusrsa Hews. 

9. Agesthialingom, S., Tolkappiyar's Treatment of Syntax, Aaraaichi, Oct. 1969. 

10. Hockett, Charles F., A Course in Modern Linguistics, P.148,U.S.A. 1958. 


11. Schiffman H., Hypersentences in Tamil, Indian Linguistics, Vol.32, No.1, 
1971. 


12. siipievi, mresiemd Ys seb, U.9., (pseomb ugly - 1968. 
13. siDipwsoi, mresamd USSD, U.17-19, (pseomb usr - 1968, 


14, “Wrong is a social judgement” , See Halliday, Mcintosh, Strevens, The 
Linguistic Sciences and Language Teaching, Longmans, P. 107, 1968, 


15. Grammatical genders do not necessarily coincide with natural genders eTeDTID 
H(HFSOHU|LD HET. 

16. siSlpwevit 9, 1.260, Myevor_md usliy - 1969, 

17. Gleason H.A., An introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, P.6, 1969. 


18, “A speaker who is made ashamed of his own language habits suffers a basic 


Sri 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
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injury as a human being; to make anyone especially a child, feel so ashamed 
is as indefensible as to make him feel ashamed of the colour of his skin.” - The 
Linguistic Sciences and Language Teaching, P.105. 


QHet Qecdeunnuab (sme), ALysoress Cleisramio, u.34. 
siSipwevit 9, u1.140-141, Birevor_mo udu, 1969. 

Burrow T., Initial y and n in Dravidian, BSOAS XI (1943-46), The loss of 
initial c/s in south Dravidian, BSOAS XII (1947). 

KHFSINNG Hor OuppGungs Camiumi opAMwuit seonenemers SND 
Afeysorwnent vettiggsit Fl. euonpemsl Dacor oH SHSHM 1S 
SM lg 6OTNT. 

sipweot, Qrcior_.mb YSSsId, U.98. 

SSipwosvit, epedtmmid USSSw, U.49. 

HOgsy Lismipus evd.sower HIS CHGS (HSS! CaimiuGb 2 smyaer iso 
Qoliucmgs snevers.. 

Due arGwomf ansaid gorplesr aymdleo Ghomfl Ciwitienus 
SHAME. “There goes a son of a barren woman, with a chapiet made of 
skyflowers (on his head) having hadhisbathin (a) mirage (water), and carrying 


with him a bow made of hare’s horns.” 


wry ss aj mi_itaon 


Gong, sOp aH@wb wresreuisen, wp ys Glamiscit, upChomplacr, 
DAQIOWEET  sTOTLCMOUHEDM meng  cMermsls  GClancneushe, 
MOBUTTUSMN GO, FMOUUIUTOH ESO wuAHE Qumisloniacr. spuds, ehmiée 
APASHU UMESM Sg) WIYS Oem iecr uh Breosefley snevotlUuGid . 
KHSGID Slensspb Prova GpPUUsHS MenmeMlsAlepest. Mseoined 
Wiesreunsé Usd STUULL HrvseheN Hs! os Csmiaefled Cum 
(afiflunsc sib) UDA Cscflammsras  snowriuGdlenpgy. 
BEPencvcmu Qwesimeisos Silene sg samy, Sareo ChompfluIuco 
AGUUMLUIE wIYS Ver HGS mMUUH Mersanisenengs SHB 
RM CHiscr wSH UMC ASscdsomer sriplijuss Meueumieilest Gynsemeib.” 


II 


UpOwomp, Lem stetemeumGmmG amgioGungy wrys Clsmt 
STESTD CULPSSND] HSVTIEM OS STAVSHCo Coram pesryn go. MSC snr 
SUD eSU yYsws; uv Hanssefleo Peorend Pi OupHleog. sdp 
Quompssvaiule Dacr (pastlusgeiipb  Amuyid Herein 
srosAGousret euolymss Cuppy Cpuusg! Bevo BmMmug 
ACTOS E (por silp ahmed sHASsseSiqo wrys Clem 
Geo Gurev Api Qui) masscilevenco - Bi Cw Cupp Gasaclevenso 
STE IFalL_& Clenevevemld. SEVIIG Jeo wae Guss aypshled wyys 
Ogsmiscons smawnettest. Meneu Cumidungyid Guss eupsdlGeo 
euphd supsmoungb, Gués apse Giplapse crs sMipsilenrned — 
GancrenduLemourad - gem GCumpmiureslerxemces Gung. 
eneoLiGLimesehl6o Bmaidlen Gompflusled idioms stestiemeup Ml DSS Siliplayid 
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PFSMOU OCH; SuMenm wyjys Cynic ctemeomld cresm 2_csotitey 
BAdow sm sdipHepn Aeoflwd Caremhlugy. idioms crenuctaun He 
Aasled ChompPuIiGeo GanGHssuuGw Amico (PsA ws Hiusomsuyid 
sUiples wr ys Cam ise Cumiseo GaustorGio eTeBtmD STESCTEOOTLD Lig LILIIg Guu 
UMTS) UHSH). TLg Gur idioms = w7ys Clsm_, woYs Clam = idioms 
sey SOsTLIG Sip, Quem sHCpm_b Ges) HenovsgieM__gy.” 
wingid idioms, w7Y4S Cam_t ySw Qyewrigemesuyio pUyGwrss pHs 
AHHSHE FoowiunG Oe wggras VsNMweleromer. sresryns IA wSlosFlov 
‘B)ig. wid’ (idiom) stest Jenwhs eri HSS APlev pase wTYS O\sm_iterast 
JIEOWWA), LIPOMA cost Semwoibg eons). oTHSSSSTLL18, to rob Peter 
to pay Paul stetrig) 2 ASHE Hig. wid S11. MsMSES SUULPlod QSSSIBS 
GenmnenuGeg: ‘sms Camarmu Hog aufluiflerenerum nae 
esoruug!’. ser Bs) siiPleo upChompluiraGes ClanctoniuGélpgy. 
conGe Miguid = orys Came, opys am n - Diguid cred CHrse 
(pipsoDnwuTE Cunthigeusts Bevenev.* 
Il 


21.4). ups Mooorn Mest Here SiMip sips Goussor Hin? crovrenjid HireS6o° 
‘ow CemmClmmrsepio (interesting phrases)’ ‘wrys Clsm_iteerpid 
(idioms)’ ons 3195 BsSlumUsSlo soo Gero. wy7ys 
Gam tacn (3) cond GMSSUQUDH) CoumUuGSSUUL Herero, 32 9,615) 
HSAWMUSHIO 2 eusmwogepyi 339,015) HSHumsSFleo vupClomplaerio 
STULL Hettonorr. Dene heucuGeupns uGKEGU QYMH HUUSME QeorHILor 
LHe mre HS Em TMNevemev; Sola serfl iflasleo S{L_Geuest 6TEOTI 
CISTTOVTLD HDA GHS CHTESErMd. Ered HiAlip eT PHIUS OS eullamig Gurev 
AMOS uphsmocsinflet presieo Bevflu ClenyGlmm_iacr * eTemteyiD 
UpGhomplact ctovieyid Canctushe Aw sg liieor. eMenssciiicSevroner. 
Bs Gu Gem ctosreomd, 


IV 
Doormens. g7Aaopned um_enemeod uM Breve CleuefuMio Guim suilip 9 
STEED HIAVao” wyys Clsmiteet, 2eiemiosen, LipGlomplact cress 


SoMIUESsefled srou Osronon. Mepresieo wt ys Clam MNesreugsiongy 
eSleraa iu Heresy: 
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‘OCemaepaeiu CmimiuGunmener commis sng) geClenpacflesr 
AONE pw @H155 Cun Hafler upwAl eughib asm _itwop ys Csm_iretess 
CuwiGund. Dame Heosacnoons Cami steseaytd samieuit. wry - 
(peomenw. Fevsacmenct - eM" (1.60). 

Bags wrys Carmée Oey vuswryser samlu_(Herenen. 
Jenouwiterest: (1) GETiIGUmHEN 2 ommssremww; (2) Ei GNSS Cmaps 
2 STITH SO. Clsm it creo Cuscusney pop Ce neveiye Copur Mr HsHev 
CaustotOid ctesiayio SeosGlenco MeossuUL_(Hierongy srooteyio Glaneitereomb. - - 
Dour prsile Hose CHGUn Her, GAMGYLOUnGET crestuccreuy He 
Cog b FSensab Mlenss Merreuchiomms: 


“Penns sradsico Hime crenug) 0S Cami. Paco CmmuGluncper 
Ao sre gl ew anole Ape steusnEid. arpsdieo Hai, Ase 
Qurgereim). Maeunsione Home seruGs MSOs5m_ Men Qunamer. Dey 
SGMLMestn Sut CM CHETMGPLD. ..seeeee Beueinp) wrys Osmi 
gaGeaunenpid Ceuisfliuien, Berdseneur semen § B\Heicmacs 
Gunga 2omiwg. Ceusfiuei Quran Amtiyem_wsempy. 
Qovssemovors QumgGer Apuyem_way” (u.61). 


Hadlerss Qeurhliun shy owsssenss sHdig. poms 
Eres Hpmed cresigy sreveons FHSMIUMSeMepd wpys Clam nang.” 
sclerefle) CopsaMlucumm WTS sri ~euGeunenpid CeuefIusor, 
Dovssenenr creed HHoaismals ur Rpersemenvjeo_wgy. g[evermmrudest, 
THSS THUNGO Qhemms sroleo Hipmed crests wp ys Clem sreor 
STOUT) eSler&s (pigujio? eupsdlGeo GHALCUMEsmed EHle@id 
FHSTULIIP CenermeomoenGmn? Hemp) Fevit enemms anoSieo OER OCwrid 
Hopmot engemenunsad Cewslermrracr. Feo eSlemerum_iggyid — 
Phenms sree Home ecinH. MSsenau Np sHStIumBeH 2 store. 
HeucuTpmudiedr, “Ase CEmiGuncyen Bo snoSiev Jest Quy sresiev #pmev 
TUTE. supssleo Mg, Dao Gunners). Mgeutsiona Aimer 


‘seLUGS HSOQgsm Mle Gung” ctor sams) cmtumed? Crop 


Copsis MensssHio ‘EHS55 Gungsr’ cramey, Memy sgenerCu 
‘@OGYO Gunggen’ ctetayd saMieusted Gunmen nwassd omuHélmgy. 
Baar aupsdio E55, Qiunagen - specified meaning, @Mlduy4 Quncpen - 
suggestive meaning gy61Gnn? MyeirHio CaunjuGeresteusrCyn? 
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cresrGeu, Eenps snadicd Hinmer sresugy BrHsredieo s6115] pwaresicn 
Hide crovrand GEAIAUNEREMEnd GMSsngI, Noingswones Hpmsv sresigyywo 
Qua gpener Can pe FHSILUSH Oo G MSS oCungy 9181 OT YS Clgm Slo 
sot TD MS Sai Seo ApLyemrSg. aupsdle siGlumgGenans Clansngsev 
Renn) steflest, shSIIUsOSZs  sooHGenss. FHT les 
GancrepdGumg, QreiwmGb siser GungGer, Cg Cum 
AnLysoLeooupd Berenwuyid sHsStUsMswyd CusGesnest Ca_Guinesr 
Demblenovsriuiuyid Gun FSCS uM SLD. 

Sip 9 235 wyys Camitaemer 2 uGunsionest om ys Clasm_itaer cress 
Rapier Deorsaononrs QunGep ct SHAG 214 Menongs sm _one 
genwdlenmes; 21 Quwuis Qasm_one soowslestpect. 


V 


Sip 7 (HpSSlw USI ) crosrgoy 0 BTEC” oNEwUTE UTE ETHES (ipHOSd 
calms Agsm Me wus sMSgi (u.60), Dees wp ys Cem _iaet 
MerssUUuUHSPemen. oTys Oem i umMlw corse lester .omm: 


“CRILGUMGEner eewTissT06 wenm@luncpet g166H Oye 
Aurea eemtidgo GenhOmmiisc wry4s Com feer steuuGw0" 
(u.122). 


LoTLy euflus WemmGlLingHemen 2 soot seo stevrgoy|10 H(HSHWD SiSlyp 
7 Qe (U.122) Hem_ SAH). SP ISG SAP 7 Sw Sirsa sSlov HHS 
Caupiumgsvened — stesteumib. = USI mr, Bueo  GenhGlmmnasen 
CHILO LNERENET 2 sTIsSSM0e0 ESS Cluncyemor 2 eros FSH! OTS 
Qan_iteenn@ib — etext Copam_gu Mersasons wompils  sapisev 
Causirpuneg). ‘weopGunger’, “MUYLOUTGsM stents Cuxcumgs 
SM Gey. ‘GMS Clumuper’ cteotev Ber). WING wennelunenerGun 
ESMGYO CungpemenGwn snore 2 ssornigs) Clasnergsev oiAgy. wr ys Omer 
Qenilest wenm@lungGern @HloyL QungGern Ueveutg6od aH. gpuslesr 
cE nes Clanereugs? Hgysnevt cress GHNSHO CoussorGneGmr? silipleo 
Heo wrys Dsmiscr OG Guncpenage Comur aupmiGsPguo 2 svor(h). 
HONTH| HSS THMLIFEME SMT, 
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VI 


Dorf, upOomp! crests wngy? “Hm HrenCsnmd Gus ensSlumueset 
SUSULIGUTA STII BeMLwOsSSUUHlauswt. Bienes AlauCurengsw 
Egmauscnot 2 DSS or yis5) Qaiigeh_O weopsgi Gundlesrmerr. 
stoxflexyid, AmFleo sunsdlwiriser Qum@Amiy Hlssmeuumiul mms, 
SormDid SewGid eHssreiuGo seSoouwns Gung AMHsesrpesr. 
HSSOOBUL anééumieGer upGiomplacr” snug, sip 9 (u.138) 
DIeTUIEEFSGL  BAlMlursensgd gsHb - Menssoneb. (Hb 
(pesrCooriaernst) “Ysven UML sSFouit, SpSw Comfl Hemr_ulGev sashlws 
QPlaysorssner Bild (IpPHIGlonif eres Hyd epgueoy credT HNL Gump AlewrGmmo. 
AHSFISOSOTL EEO Liso_SHICHN HID, SOS! HDIUUTS|D FOOT CUDEODYE 
Aen masgierorenit. geupemmGw mmd upClompflact srenAenGmm” 
crests) SOD 7 (U.130) Sd Sendai. Spulesn, Serremeorujio Les meyiD 
(pera! Oslo, esa 0g msoGoo, A mgmuilet Glan_Gl_est wp 
Cunenmenc: Seo Hrdvacfled? ypChomplascnaeyid GlasnerenLiu_Grerrerest. 


SOP un grdosefe sromluGwo upClomfl elerdssruserfle 
CmALOLMEHST gQedog) QeueAiiieo_o Oingen, @HUY Clunen gsvengy 
LDenm@unper ses GusGe erpMlevrencd.o_ He sonjpsami SME 2 SOuNgl 
seus) UpOompl. HscsGunapen: “Heo(psmse, 2seings Clasp 
YSSSUUIQHU LWeodmg” (sip 7, u.131). BaCurcsn smdmierer 
GunGs, giilaClancr creed LupGlompluflen §Glungnen:  “oTIbgs& 
anfluisensujd eumiLiunect snevsS1Gov Cle iigy Clanctren GouswoHid” cress 
apd (Sip 7, u.131). BeueunGm eremeonus ulpGlomplacmenuyto Q1eutpiblest 
Qunpeneruyld sev(HGla rene. 


upGomplsd iveubilde Beungger eevrG)  ctetugi 
Cleucteflenwened. pein) CHILO LN GHST sede) Clouse GlimaBSM; 
LobMSs! GMICYL Quince ssvergy wen Glumeper. oilas Glumqpert steoreytb 
Cusemd. wrys Asm GsG (poront sHlu Merdasengs Brae 
AmonayGancns. uipCuompseHd CHrE@unge, @Sloyu Clune 
eOML_wer sooflet gen wIYsS Carmebd seHuyd Cupislesimest 
ern? upClompluyo w7 ys smi coms ClancneugsnSGs SOL wing? 
Caumiut_Lest stesflest Caeupum_corwenCnn. ueluyQss1s sm_O\gsed 
Ceussib? 
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WIYs Csn_omgs Cam cresteyin UipGlompPlenu eun&Aluid cresteyib 
CainiuGsseomd stesflest — ageyid Clun@rsigy).  asmmicrerCungy 
HIMH|SQancr crestugy SUNBSWID; UBSID Ng ds croigy Clanit cress 
GamuGsgieug) Qunapsng. Qeumeom Bmd Garcrepd (penmeowt 
Clumjs5C5 MeuGeumun®. ammmisnenGung sIDMs Clanctscd stoves 
Clancrefless Bsa sm it oy Gib. Usd Mg, sToseot eunA WOM GLO. LBS 
Ng FSO srousled vont -F560 GMb em ses Garena. Bisco 
THEO UQHsSMSuyd is. upwSid Mg sres1UGS Sig LEH 
Culg. cuiom(@id"°. 


VIE 


BoA, 2eism0s Oemiacmers snesrGumb. ‘Cunev’ srerLisns, Hdl 
A_LUned ceicm0gs Agni wtys Caem_ondlenmgy exon sete. 
SemiGune, GL SHenon Mors eiCune, Geen Coo olleréeu 
Cuneo sui 2 aiming Clsmiact ‘Cuneo’ Bemrh wrys Osmoones 
Glancremiui_ Geroneot (Lipgsmoentmi, U.248, 249). 2 cueing Casm_neenen 
‘Gunev’ — stestisGorn®) — Lip@oniflasnneeyi Caner 2 6imG"?, 
UTpSmoonflen Heflus Cemhlmmiseper Ale mos sip’ um prereset 
mys Gsm GSGs smpid MensssSlorig woys sm onseyid 
AMOWEGUMA, SIPS Horrrepnjid ApS eps gio (u.247), eroSuyid 
weneneiene (u.248), SLL(pb Heorujwomy (1.248) Cunssmeumenms 
HNOTTS, 


Vill 


| cena Dsonn is saGPweummne sMipled wp ys Osmit ui Hleveyru 
5055) AEFSGHN 5515 Agehamm Spuuwnsds SresT OSs 
STEMLIFILO Lisd Blenevactled a, 7miis6v Coussor_iunergy stetigyid LJevestn ib. 


IX 


Des) Compleoucs Ue Geremmseie Dabs Smiley euced 
Chomflulweont Mig uid uy Hl AGH SS storey? geuiiser Conse Mig. wii 
STETLIF) WIN? 
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X 


Gerpuismy QeueflunAuysron ChompluNwes um _prevseried soles 
BM_A GompPuIwusy gH eHt encrev ors Camn&Clay Sig BraSleo"* Bin wid 
Up - Figws Sle aiompeMloorssovorid, Camb, Qwuedry, usm stesLiss Lil 
- Qroray AMlasnas sMluystornt. Hea Gsesaonen Hroslet Pos UGHUMd 
Meireot CyrsAaid opGlom ugssule cupeormy; CHnselepid 
FaMlwjeternt. IAS srooflw ComPuIued sy HieHit OymsMesrew si0gy pirasieo*® 
Boud ud Hae assured saMlujeronnt. Qleuiscr BMaeurgy 
E(HSFISAHEMOMUYLO SevorGumid. 


XI 


(pshasci CamrsGap spib ansems Bog CasnusCanus 


aresorGumlb. Bleuit, 


# SIM DLLDEN Hg un enere LsGeoory (Ipig. ung Berdseooor uty ouid 
POSTEO S SHSMENSLOM “y” CTS gymipliGu mid. Wns PUB “y", Hoot Hlaipesleo 
Feronans HM geil ChuMgsnent “y" epesrsiev 2 MLiTune Bevroneo crevflest 
Big wong o"*.” 

61651 Dig usA DE usmpeilosacroime so DiFy 0, 

Youtung stereyid SarCliomfl euig.eugsSl6o (Chinese form) Bap Sistrremto 
QMIUYSSsT Qo. Gemosuimeuest; you, tung. (PSO amLile Clumeper 
‘Cla mpLiLy’, ‘ctexoTGlewTi’. BM) pevr_meugy 2p Lidlest Gumqper ‘Glu flu 2 (pemern 
euneunet Glancracutd’. s,midlevssleo black cat srestusleo black cresLigs cat 
cerings ACFE UUOSU Cunssigy Copan nw ForreuigeusSlaid Upsov 
omit Qrewmuneug eptenu eCensdlngy. cresiGeu — SHEMLDLILY 
HIGLLIeHL.uIed youtung stesrsedt GluncHsr ‘crevotClesotus Glancraevid’ etest 
LS Hiooory (pA MSs. gules MsiGuncdry IMA Csnit cugsussev Beusumps . 
Qurhener 2 Ws geoory (Ipig Wieklevenev, 

mashang stand Soot euigeusSlanid Duh Qovrremd 2 MIULSaRST 2 er. 
Hey) ma; ohms) shang. (psSauMIailesr Gunqper ‘eSleo7’. Qrewn_nevs) 
2 MILGest Qumgsn*GioGev 2 ctor Bi’, ‘2 BE), ‘GoGev Clesv' ctertissteumid, 


Bagb (psonugy Drewrrams  cMCrgedlmgy. SISmi0 IY 
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AgUUeLule mashang cress Gunher ‘SeSlemquflest pgs’, 
‘Henquler (PHe Sg’ stot 2 wWsgyewrpeomd. speoney Bsesr Cuncyeit 
Gacusnp; ‘Gaiswns’, ‘eremqune’ steuenGes  Glumgrenm. 
Forolompleows smuGumpuneu GueGeunGer ma, shang ctestm 
Bremwen_uyid sa HsSlHsgs mashang creugsesr Clunmener (SeoflGw 
appnevenf}!) gi SlungzecucmaGes DoHuunest. wrsSleo uLemr. 2 Msseo 
THUGS FEMWULY SHiguumri ule gH Cluncpener 2 Ws syooorisy 
Cancreug; GCuneods sree mit efleseo cremugest Cluncpener 
LUFHoorhsiod SUCUMHET FAMIETSTGO. BiSe Siemn1w11y HWS GL 
Oummenen 2 soTisgieusis Boronc. sHloops smiuCiomplunas Caneto 
Pour gal gser Gunnemmns seflGw soilparevessl a1en.0L14y 
AGU ued Vewmipuitest - S1SS Lom - QuncthemenGw sam (Lpmu leur, 

DamréGaniler SlersasS leu CompulGeo snewriuGid Lied 
Creme eutg eum (composite forms) Gig wis 9410. Soult Epi Sevfl 
augeub ByewGuin Hrewrghe Conulr MiguinnsGeun sensed 
2 6to1H) ctreAl—mam.'° Grog soolsClenco Qertp) da. CeusuGeum) Big wionss 
HOOF 2sinG) stom. chs Qe CompPudleyd Biquidser 
Hstiue; gprenGgnmid ysluen Cane Caneite QesAeomess. Fev 
Gsref eLGer venmdleimer. cemenucear Seitanevid eumpmsy 
Lenmélespest; eumiprhgy Canevorig macleotment. 


gauClasm Gomplulerid DiqusHler ysa5S Oe eumiiLusMEt, oss, 
Caneomussr (patterns) aeiv@. Bammer Aso creveor Gumflaepaed 
Gungienesieneu. Ganréen BDiquiseafleis csimaxenent Usleonesteneu 
(substitutes), QlwimGluuinect (personal names), @Miss sulgeunvecit 
(abbreviations), GlenbGlmm_i Ganemaaer (phrasal compounds), 2 alent 
<Heollast (figures of speech), Glanseme (slang) ctom& amily. House 


AHSHSSI_ Hssen: 
uslertesiomas: THEM LP MSer B_csor(Hy? 
cetyl. 
Bray PrsirHb Qenvayjsem. . 


PPS CTEMTLIS) sTHBHoMO Gum Llesndserfleot Mem wins eupeorld. Mayo 
DrowOwb smerny; GNSS HrasGu usleoaessmeu. is your cat a he or a 
she? stevie) lb euned&lWisSlev he, she gpAw BMyewrHud usleonerreneu; ctosrBou 
Dawsons wWesiGHsSouc_COrerreresr. 


siiipleo sevid, 
QumQuunsens eulpmugbGungy 
CamuGwienps srevsre. Buy® 


OulpISNS 
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QumQuuwitecn : swe 


&LOe0LD sTeseDy LD engmypeoorl Quwit Qu pQuusnss 


Qanérentiut_Qerergy. Fev GChomplacrfleo srgmjents = Guu oa) 
DupQuugreoGungs Berdseveors Liew AGEs CeunuGleugicsr. 


ert Cure sPoflementl Cluuiest 2 witSlenesst 
Bosacons Lert Geo 
Lugracuesns) Coup) steucusmauilgni 
aineumeepb  Cloniflaefle os. syrdlossier 
asgsar_(O : Gioffl (Mary), eSlsoeS wid (William), ereS1e@)LUg (Elizabeth). 
GDISS Clg urisst : wClesrei Gar 
GDISS Ouig. osTh1serr Sleo Beton Ce neoGuned gsm) AMGHAest peor. 
wjGlesrervGasn ereiTL 18) Cleo CuncoGeu gsmiibgierengy. 
QaenhOmm it Cgnemaaer : Qeucremer Silos 
Awhite paper 
The white paper 
A woman doctor. 


case gyonfisen: gers ig LiNGev L651 
He married a lemon. 


Qangzene: scram ‘go away’ 

Qanéens cuig.cumusct Complusieo QuGioungnd Hlenoss! eumpaislevemed. — 

Grganlwene geuGleunerplapi ec Gheysct eer. gouDenM mBres\iD 
Heoor(Holaners. 

Xil 

GCipniSlesnetv cteoricut Big. wid SeLIKeMEdts MesEIcHOnH SLO) BTes\eo 

Mere Aywit. 

“U@Slumysrer Ganpasfle gerg) wpelpnerienp ofl Ab 

leit) eremenTiL) LIWIGOTLIMTL_ Ig 60 2 soot gid GUM HET LILISmL_uN6d esligigienty 

(piqung GaemhClung Aswhum_or emrw georlDe Gippyes 

Cambasflen euppss.orent Csramascnerds SMUUSDES Bw cresrgyiio 


wi 


Qened uWsUHS SUH Ales gh. 
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UpsslM HS Feo Qenhsen Big widsefler CrievoresuGAlesmest crests Seth) 
MHmseS5\60 to and fro, kith and kin Guunemmeueom THSssor_ 14s, 
SHAD. QoMHe ComuLr Censchlesr aupss.onet Ceidsens” cross 
GHiusTY Miguid Van _craGeu gemwouyb; HovfleClencvoons SOLOW NE! 
STOOLS) Mout shes. 

XIll 


SUIPICoo SeoAMEGen Dae Mig Wions Sem.0WyLd cresflest wrys Cami 
so Vj Curssons wah) g{emwss00 CoustmHid. Idiom CTETUSID 
DoQonf so"? sap SO psClemmaener wIYs Sa), WILY aulpas 
sTEDTLiest GlLIM gs LOMS Ld. 


SUIPCo “915 BMQeusd sermesmersnest BeOLGunmg step 
semroren ClansaNsns SMA#Amat | ros HAA mnir Cures Sea MIGHET 
FISITSOOoNeens. Tem anssNsgs HMsev, moISSflgeo steuesr 
guibler wrys Gem iAser. Comem wu safm Qumcger Lommmidlesta) 


‘AS HQeud geromegnet Heo Oubms) stem) sevorevcrest 


Qansahedinat / sasyélmni? crest AUpPMGsSQID Lem. Bus 
CansaNsApnit, sroySloi creme Qasm_rergy. Coad, ‘Bev sour 
Clsmciud,’ ‘ syust ep LLU’ Gite sas miseerfle SNe ened Big wos 
Asmuoweilevensoun? idiomatic use stent Cungieunscs Gus AeorGmmb. 
DapHe QDuuwesurG Qeremeown? Boo Ansmonrs eu Messer 
AHL. 

Cam Agnes: Big won gid ctomd CasnemepoCungyo, wm Clanerend 55a 
Le Clemiscos wyys Cem itscnnss Cancreuslevene. “6TOOEG 
BoGunps: mafleomu Came een,’ ‘seu eumuQwungs He 
ClaneiTg STi’ sreigyh samMidscfle ‘eos Hlemmu Geusmev’, ‘eumis 
CunsS) BOSS’ crousreudeom waGbd wrys Qsnorass #HsGeun 
Ga Geum anGevormd. 54mg Sle hands are full, to shut up ctestLiest Big. widsseit 
MH. Sis Pled sM_ig Weneu Compl Quwmysaert Cunevs, Conestmevma. 
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XIV 


AGALCUTTIGSs SMPCo Biguid AW YsS OUTLONSST Fiemmwums 
AOWHTISTN). UMOTEMVvsceoorty SewT(H) creumeomoluevrermd Big words 
GlancrGeumb? SPC gsefleCenvroncou GH) seth Diqwid stems 
ClancrGeumon? Clancraflest Big with stesrLiems LoL UPS e stond SNH) SW 
aupéannoom sHuOSgsGCouron? gihliPlGev ectat wry supsgacnons 
AsiGSs Heudoom aims Ces), seps CompPluAwed gig Kem uMev 
AIWF CoustiGid. 21.60 2 miciysaflest Cewevsci (bodily processes) 
Ogsm_iunen sé semenGwn Qasm_ ect SA pOompludles wr ys Clasm_naents 
aupmeézleiper. Gander, (Gann) sL.m@ Om iminest Osm_iacr 
Wietue w74s Wsmismacyd euphed snowrdGpmd. Qeumemmu 
Boa Cures Sig uUEML_smL_u MApereomuyd saps Ciompluduued 
CyrsHeyid sp7mueombd geveveun? um Cugid 2 6mLweneu, Fripeshley 
DL Ob upmEucmer, Ging) upsecorweney, PCr Cummenemr_wenei, 
Qo MPOUuuUTMiYysserns ubgsSene,* 1S liosomwns wii Gib eupweueneu, 
2 osTumt_n& wi Od eughuieneu, BrowGwrs ahuoneu, 
Qviésr_serenme, sepas§lo usspsuule seonéenpmusemerupid 
CUT PSOE (PEON SMETUY.D TSUN IUEMo stot Lied Ca nevsrmseled Alergy) 
ApHASsaoomd. Cngyb, BosHu apseomrr_weme, Cuss aipsdled 
Blpucmen stand sresteomld. Beneu siHlifleo cteueump) senwdlemmect creer 
eure  semm@lanh smug, Meupilide eumiidunesr 
Carevmiacins BYGULIMA cTome STE SHEDS UWEDHIomLsBy. 
sapnsacfe Beunilet supssipemm uniluyb ApS/Ssse0 CoucwrHo. 
SMMSFoMwunseyid Ft_ neyo AEH UCM, eum. 

@Plcaysser | 

1. worys Clem cen stone? Guomplufwer sq tiLiem_uMeo 
Kempelvsarcont Se1H Menssls Fai on) CugrAflwiian. Aeussio.9) 
QeucuGeupy snwsS§ed Caco. gQumipgy acrensSloo Canerrflus 
S@plu Meieumimey ComGancrons Hrsvorig HM). Heuhage Booms. 

2. idioms, Proverbs etext smiles §lev Qeusfeumgieren mrevsen Cuneo Geun 
Siiiples upGiompflact creat Cleuefleumgyeron prevact CureoGeun ngs 
Cgmismens Canon. seoflpreo Mgiennid Ceucfubssreg, 
Clafweilevenco. ; 


3. &nesers : James Main Dixon, English Idioms, Thomas Nelson and sons Lid., 
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10, 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14, 


15. 


16. 


London. © 


a Aos5lo HMS. Cunetm GMISs augeud "BDiguiona’ esrengy. 
SibliPled MiSs eulg. ud srgyeyid TYUS Casm_ore Blevonev. 
HA.UuTHESMosnt, Here siblip sips CoustrGwon?, sHip BeSlun 
Used, Qecsienent. 1955. 
B.ip@msuer (Uslundlflun, sdip 9, seve ouohsi OS 
Slenewsiaaer, Hrevtiens, 1974. 
BSaegro Geng) ur_enmovacies ues GS suuHaugsiovencv. 
cele Oeofleo sromiuGd psec ungeunss, 
SUpHepfer Cordomau AgpHueUUgKisé Clanereneom. 
“An idiomatic composite form may coincide in morphemic shape with a form 
that is not idiomatic. White paper is an idiom when it referes to certain sort of 
governmental document, but not when it refers merely to paper that is white” 
- Charles F.Hockett, ACourse in Modern Linguistics, p. 172, Macmillan, 1958. 
sp opis (Hessu us), sve! Ceushliios 
Slencsrsaonb, Fermisns, 1979. 


&reosre : Ramulu’s 1001 Select Proverbs, M.S.Ramulu & Co., Madras. 
2midlosSleo Hands are full cross Et Hig uid. Bgy eundslus, 
(p.QrmoeNrusid, wmpLUTeT CuFreupa ui LipCliomplssn, Sip west 
ALSSAL, sosrovaid, 1976. 

Charles F.Hocket, Ibid. 


R.H.Robins, General Linguistics : An Introductory Survey, Longman, 1971. 


“Let us momentarily use the term “Y” for any grammatical form the meaning 
of whichis not deducible from its structure. Any Y, in any occurrence in which 
itis not aconstituent of a larger Y, is anidiom”. Ibid. p. 172. 


“A single form can be two or more idioms. Statue of liberty is one idiom as 
the designation of an object in New York Bay, itis another in its reference to 
acertain play in football”. Ibid. p. 172. 


“Bearis presumably the same morpheme in Women bear children and | can't 
‘bear the pain, butit is different idiom in these two environments”’. Ibid. p. 172. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 
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“In Fijian, a word used as a proper name of a person or piace is marked 
by the precedingparticle / ko /, whilewordsused as “ordinary” names of things 
are marked in the same syntactical circumstances by /na/:na vanua_ levu/ 
‘the (or a) big land, big Island’ but /ko vanua levu/ ‘Big Island’ as the name of 
the largest island of the Fiji group”. Charles F.Hockett, Ibid. p.3 11. 


“Idiom is used to refer to habitual collocation of more than one word, that 
tend to be used together, with a semantic function not readily deducible from 
the other uses of the component words apart from each other”. Ibid. p.65. 


anesot& : A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar (ed.) English - Tamil Dictionary, 
University of Madras, Madras, 1965. 
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Q)ovmucm sullen Hiblowip Q) rewrite 5 
Gun miflusmrasds am) mayitd a1) 10555 oy ww 


QO Hr_g6d ied Clomiflacr aupsdleo OB we@oCungy ween S55 
SMUG oMPlujLest HM _ 6d eulprgGld eyemeorws Com flacmeruyip Qurcpeusmy 
SHUG) HAtsense ssn susmsuileo LIWIDISTONH IG S{SOOUWJLD. Bog! 
Hm_Q46o Deo epsitgy Complasen EulpSSleo 2 cirerress. HEB PRSOTD) siblp, 
SAO BG. Poeupper Amisencpio siblupio Liesot(H\GlamL_G) Hib Bm 
Dasefler smuCompuns Hops sucpélesimenr. pmdleowbd, qi Genlin 
Hy Assros Asm sasSles Bows Boomn_O Beast Heine 
PDrewr_noug Gomnplurs Doss updos. Compu LesoTLITL ig. Geo 
Sou gm Clomplsepaeo ABA VSH\DGD Cig inary 
AMOTUNI SHS FaNFGSS CeucuGapy ClamPlaamisen Boss! cugiciroren 
Goris AG S600 IO HSSHEU Merroori Qon Placrflesr Clgsn Hlipsn isso 
Que rm Gummer. : 

Beoticnsuleo Fmugereurt Qu buretienwuslesti; siblph 
Alpiuinesteo.ouslestit.. Arise, siSlyp seals Op Chomplssin Flereuperys 
smiGlom plumed  Clanevoteugnio BDeotienaulleo 2 ern. eielnaer 
ssineMlsems EMuIL_ssse gereflhe Mevromev. Lis DESO 
Beoneusoy sileoip BDrevon_noug Aonplunsds amps Caiéé Cunm 
Ansment Hes @mpea GCsGunenpy Ariscrseng Bipovor_nougy 
Anmpunsd amps Carel Cum siblipcpo Das Geomey. Bay eenpm_O 
Guomplumlay Heed. omiyMid sy mudlersongs Boyeson_neug, Ghuom Shum Epp 
pee Clomplum A Gump AsuseneugH.o spo lew vieor. Qsnes 
Smjentd {msGoowt snvgslev Bdow m4 4 Chomfluims, aevedl 





* DensorunAfluit: Q.slonerer Ber, WMPLLiMEsorcs UP HemOvsEeLPHLD. 
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Ooms AopsmoCwwungw. Mssroflus Clgm_iy, oe vas gsm iny 
CTHTLICTOYD HHA SDUSD SS SOTTO SENS Homo ser. SM Soup 
SITSTOMUIMD. Heo Aadled shmeut Oundwmss 24mudlen 
Goorplupla owiensGa Qebss. SSeored smiles siSipaio 
AmMEMaHD Soseer Ymsevin epuGn sGSgil uflompb Oeiigsy 
eubgseoi. EpMDUYM ustefl wrewteuest da Deueiny) mmAlevssieo prey 
FHSHIU UflionMs gaig weussiras eSleruslesmnes. 


BES Hone Qorims APs QuonsHed eres wg Lug wes 
ois COsmadwg. pmigGeo Amused a ACwompuwnAlwgy; 
seveNClompl Anise veg) Sp ctor onMlugsy. a hAlvsHest west 
aHHAE SHE albsH ecreunaed Eemommssl. ap mdlevid 
LiL_enensvaenGes Ares neug) Qhompuinas QVsm igs) sDSIUL_G) euths 
Curslepid (perent Quins se hlemrocmu Diphssi. wrewneuitsefles 
Qpudloo 2_somum_cd Sng ib UpSHis Sinai Goong Gomsg sso. 
(perrestt Cunsveil Smsleosongs. SoM  eumpsemausleo SRSA 
UfoIDMsSHA HST UWETUDSS5nig uw Anusereut, SiSipit cretwreslsons 
Apps. Hgerne sroviGursdeo Anse soypHo Onur 
UpPO0 euWLYS GoOMHSSH). Comps supsmumiaeflenr_Guu Lig Cig wress 
NMeGlenesr emus. Sirdlest HoIEoOMU Chompls Gancremsuyio sory 
Hocslu sus sESsgsaenod QuMleMenciemu Cus Oise 
Ceiiser SrvgSIDGSs sroowd Comps s(psmumseflenr Gus Csresmnlw 
FHCSSW, QeauniUy, smpIY, UMS, BeveUT BSweueom Bring Magis 
Ga CouctrTigus omen. HSFOGU Siseniny Hlomeoulev AmGers6ng, 
Avg Siilemp BPyewrnoug Compursés shusnGenr shMiigsmCen 
Gouorrrig.us 94 feild, eumiciry Bevovmon Cuneigy 6S Lies). 


Hesconw Hens sy) Cou). Boy) eS Coo Quombs MysFlonon 
Ss6UUL GO Amsnsgior sdupb oF smo Glompluims 
THEUUL(Merong. HHS Qomplwig Wer uIe Ques ous Smpciy 
Sago CurnGgi@é Osiw Couctrgw Aeeupmet FAmsmsomgsuyid 
siHlemipuy Hyewrnaigy QomPuinss shumss greiorPeuigyio HET] M Gd. 
sorGe: AmsnsongCun silemypCun OQyewn_neugy ChompPlwnss 
SHUSHSGO sHGliusheo eumuLiyssemer ATMUOSHUSHE Coussorig.ws 
Sl-Lmiscner BIO) (pupaslenid euesgsev 6 GHDUSSS55). B\yovot_neugy 
Compl ahilageeo shane Oe i\ipemmascments errummise etpeow - 
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Lrewteuiactiet Gump! smed seminenués GOMSHOMD, MBNeusoOHS 
Sal_Leomd. Chomp) sileeto SAM wiTHeflest seomwemiwsuyio ESO DMSHOMLD. 
Berry eyadloseng Hn Goo Prever_naugs QomPunss sig SDIIU$) 
Lins) mb sASleo pws QewHuGaicms wer $l) CanesG AWSBOOBIL 
Gewhun® een Qumplacmerujo Byewrneugy Quo mpluned 
SHUSHEGO SOAMGUSO SO Cousin euGg, crest 2coorngs6d Gauster(Hiib. 

Auson wremtoutscr Sloop BM yesor_neug Chom Plunsd sie Gungid 
HUB EHHSS SOipnAMwiesce Sloop silage bCungyd Lied A&RGHET 
Csnenmeombd. Qeupier Aloaisom (pertsal_ Gu GesuscsrG) SL Ig 
aml_QeuGs DeueumLcslesr Gpnse org .0. 

QH Oompleous HDyevor_nougsy Gromit SHUIGUT HHOMoos (ipsesleo 
Cuss sms Clancrengser CaustorOb. PO Chomp) uso Somer Chomplacmens 
Ganeto_gsmulest  6rihgss Amen@uonplenuds CHImOSOSHE SNUG, 
SMOG steotuss LDTESTEUTE EES SYFMwuirsers GO TD EH 
DypsPlemeoumgid. Tupssi Chomfluyio wasefleni_GCu CaupuGeismiles 
Dsgsooau ApsFlomosr S1rG\o Cgnenpeomd. MMssneoflus QpaiSleo(ipi 
gOonss gydloipb Cus Henevuleyin spss HlemevuSleyiLd 
CaupiuQeaucngsd &(555.. 

Cusp OQ sHpeG Oro, F(PSNUSHDGs s(pSmuid les 
CeumuGeug); Ueveut) CamuBeugl. se pSHS SHU Pleo  HSHOOHU 
Garpjun® Blaseenpay. BotumawiCen Gussssislp GClungyeuns 
Grné@H_58! WITpLLINEwTsSiAlip, Wi _LSsoriys Sp, wenopm_OS 
sp, Geweomblwusit siblyp eresr CaniGAsesimgi. Gauss Gionestnso, GQrevieniid 
piL_LLons CouniuGssermo. Deanoier Hrevor_neug Quomflunad silenipus 
Cue ane Ab yUKTsCrae THAME IES C5THOSOUUS! st61 IF) 
BMS, SDNSSS Hlemorserflev (ipHOSNEd eT(LpLD EPH MApsAomsmuimeid. Presi 
aUlp Gugéeaty Amsco nmap OSs siBlempGun QeweomBlun 
sileopGungnet esr upslu Cusdlpniss. giutscr winpliunenTsgi4 
Cuses siSlemipGum wilrseonuiy Cures sBloopGun Cuscigias 
Bat (\pig wieSl6vsmev. HITED HAS Clam Ayio Hlad Goonies Oem imyGw. 

AmSTEUTER EHH WEOoOHMm OS spa silip Cusp QeweomBbu 
DSH EHL SDI Gam_iy Ble g1Slad. Seo1T60, WIT PULTE SS waseersL Gesr 
lL Laser WEE Goon Op cmuélu Cami Blasecopey. 
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Demmi _Ou Cusss slip Meveomsw wsaeflesr Cuésss\ipio 
2 vodlGeo UTESIUL GO eupgd MESwis CuFsS Sl ipemr 35a PoMiemi 
eenLwer, soiGeu Mes Brpamaaafle perilenans Comms Quiugy 
LIWIGDI 6rTETTE, Me glenn STENT —«STSUBTEWSTLD = MMe UUTELITT LETHE (GD 
HAMS EHSGo Corenpeomd. opm wmpurnswmns sislip snevssneo 
seps Ganado &55\ (prestige) Qumg. wmipliunemd slip 
DLL saoriiys SiBblipi cripsgis Si upem @nmiemw s1Sleid 2smt_weor 
STOTL Dungeness SHSUUGSloorMet. ctoGeu, oT pSHIS Silomipuyi ss 
Apo Amscreuiacr Mis Quy asmsaefle Qerionoms spug) SosGU 
LWEISTNSNS SOD 6TH S(HSOOMD. 61H) STUUIG TUM id, Meueunyy 
Cuma Cum émgu Gs5emau Senor Gomplacles oan perlenesres 
SIH SSS Corea THUS! Seumnangy. Cleon, Bleueinmy 
CarhOeOHSS Cués Comp asmaQuurciplenent Rone shmsmeui ile 
men eusmsamenyin CameuCupumoCuns, qmeut coflanrss 
smonrsGei Cush Ups Clanettereombd, stenevts HlenenGloniplssmené Fw 
(pUpFluyen Hers yAMbs Carctoneomd. sulyfiGev GuésGlompl eusmnaaeit 
Hel vuevosumMeyid slip eineucmy pimeut Lyfe Clanendlestmectit 
genGnn? FlenerGomplasmens yNbsClancmepid seralGeo CoumunG 
QoHsssaOo. Cungieuns 2155 Camu Qugb cAuPssSlemecr 
aTDHuHSsigi. 


Quomf} gemwriy Cliomfl&e, Gompf) Geumyus aenocorslGmmbd. 
OompPlacnen Mrevorreug) Chompluinss she dCung) Homoliy Geunium_G 
Aguum ule saver Caresmeugs, 2eorh. Amaenipb siSlipib 
CeiciGerm) OomPls GH USMOSE Cr THSeme. Somer Som. LiiNGev sreveor 
Honovseflanid CeumiGucmen, ctoiGeu Fmacnsomgujto SuUlomipuyid Hameo 
Clomplulue AaMapmmsGanu QusLG Bquuem_iufe o7mibgy 
pic sermon CaumiemwacmenuytD HOTT EUS! SMD (HID 
DIETRICH SHVNSSHD HAMUTSEHHSHIW UWEHstTenH Is BeMLOULD. 
Chomplullest Uso Homevachentd pus Lmilemer Crom GanenereonGloesflenyi 
Hue geIluwe gQeSwucflueo wAu By, Hlemeracflayd wiiHw 
Susi_L_miicney ComGlancsi® Faison wremteurscr SUlemips shmeSieyo 
HUIBEHIGS SHlempS SHAS SSMayid ctipSenigus HSacvaenar wol_OGNo 
FHSS FLiQe aemc_HslerGmnd. MGsGCunesm) 2 chrcfwer, 
eunéélucdiued, CenbGunmefluc su lemevsefleo spiiey “erent 
ComOaenésrenuGio. 
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61S HH Crom iPlemwus SHS (Lp DCLMg Uo rewsreunrs eps e (PHesioo 
Cgrenpiid DpsAedet oseAUYS udSlugisGe QoEs|ew. sClesrorpncr, 
9H Cuomplemu esefésnnn smn giflg; shew Gompule Yslw 
GOBER QOaefler YSlu Carsmaeepo BD uHuugs eon). Clempsefleo 
PONS UUs) uh B\_mwUH EH. YSlweseunseond, uci -pedlascrt eprerey 
LipSsrestenenl crest pngy)id SeuMlest FeremouNGen Fpflw Aplus Gouin) 
Qwseoomb. 

Que wmplunmsg GCuésss giblemip Amuset wnevoteuitsert 
SHES LCuIgID Beutsepag Bsns sHGMlsSeoCung Ggnenpyd 
NpsAlematact Aeveudeom aU Mudle Comfl amer, apilsseo S,Alw 
OewhumGacmens Feo sy scrHact HustooHNSS SBI Sig Liiiemr_uslev 
sapiGeumd. DS Sieusnefliy Gamupwoyi usvssmevdaipsid, seneofly 
UMSEMVSS PSD, Domina uUVamvsaipssslem Cleusfleunfl Plemeowio 
AAW Oi_mwacfles Br_ wuss. 


Boll, (panhsctr eu gelwcracnons sbgiGeum. Aieniees 
(Gamupib epi SOMIOY MSS land CusUuGHib eusms) 13 2 ult poStwesaert 
oor. Qeumier 7 @Mlev; 6 Cipig.ed. S\meuwineiest: 


i u i: U: 


e >) 0 e: , e: 
e a xe a: 


wmpUunenns Cuses siilifleo 10 peSucract oer. siunmien 5 @pilev; 5 
CIB ig.6d. SoMEULIMEIERT: 
i u i: U: 
e 0 e: ; Oo: 
a a: 


DeGuonPsoongyd QSuMAQo unisgeoCungy siiflGeo 2 usin 
QSlucriaclerr crosrenflacna Goomey. SUupled acter 10 PeSwsmrs ers Gio 
Doouhgs) eromuGHo gSwenacr AnsnsSlo eco. Covslswns z 
2B: crests AmansSslev QeSiwievtasei, 

Be AomPschad oeror ui PoNwerrseflesr wonpClpnediserfler 
SMUM 5568 Cupiun@ser aor. silifleo [+] [i] slur ByewrGo /i/ 
poSuctilet wompGlprSiscr. AmsensSleo [i] wo HGCw /i/ geSiwesflesr 
lomGlmneS. sips Glemacfles /i/ eughbGunGlgcvenmd sigenens Fuser 
oresteuit /i/ cretCm poladipniacn. ssreigy, [+] ctor g~odlse Ceusdetig 
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BU Sab [i] comm g@olsAlyniacr. PCsGuncom) suluplev /i:/ eS wesflest 
womm@lpreSuine [+:} eupioGurgibd ssenes onessteuitser [i:] stestGm 
goediprise. siiipleo ful @eSwest [+] fu] aAu Qreremuyid 
womOmreiurs oesmiwgy. Fmanssleo /u/ goslusent [u]  stepyib 


LMHApTOMNemu 0. Gid em wg. HES Hone Pasmor G55 pig ognnd 


2 stor(F). cresTGou SMPs he mmaerfled [+] [+:] euch iGuirgy S1Henoo4» io nevsreuirsHert 
qpenmGuwi [u] [u:] ster gocsApriecn. ina:kku/ etepib Gleneveneods, siSiipit 
[na:kkt] etest spout. gye0m6d Frise wonevsteut [na:kku] crop gpediae 
(pHuB«et. gi sos screow euriihs LseNUUuNGS Conopyid. 

siblipies /a/ -goSuest [al [€] ete wmOlmneSlacmerujeor_wigy. 
AlmaensS$ leo /ae/ EpeSlusest [ae] ergo Ld Lomp@lpneSlemus 2 cots). 5 fleo [€] 
euioGunGlseveurib BSenons Ameer wiewteut [ze] stom) edie 
(pHuUGMesmesit. siHlips Clemmacrflest rrmiMSleo eudhid -ay stand Glam_emy e 
stat GOSS Curse JeuTseflit shosomuHdlmg. s+Hsgieem_cma 
[katay] ‘semi’ stand Glenev [kate] ctor QoelsauuHsélmg. Cenhacflen 
(pRvensuled euMHid G)pig.eSlest Bi sense Gewmsg ose flag Curae 
Sp ashe Amiser wresteuisel_io ooh. AnsnsSleo Glenpacrflest 
FrIDMI6v eu id out DESlacr HUHEEMS HTEdeuemer g—padiuMledt Mig w4L_ est (glottal 
catch) eseheauuGdlenmer. Mis upsad slips Cemhacflenr rrppplev 
ahd Lut gacmer Poise dCungd Fuser wnevteuis ens e eulhs 
AMDAlng. THSHSam_UMe [Vttt] ‘eSG crap Genevemen [vi:du?] etext 
QoIsAMriae, GHCwompPlacflayid apsdlesr QolaeHae (perretit eiggid 
audi geSlacr epadleté emus Gumidletmest. s,esrrev ArusonsSl6o Sas 
epasloors Smid cussion Clumsy). SNLAIGev Clincitemlo wins eu merg. Fuser 
wisssuiae silpé Cenacle epadcloné snucner cusmemnuuHss) 
AHA mac. H5semau Busco sen Arussen wonessteuiteser Gus siBlp 


“Aiusens sip’ sel O4l mg. 


Bol CowGuneucmamens  wuniiGumd. Fmanssleo 24 
Quo: wineSwestecir aor; 518) fled 14 Clio GlumeSlwiemact aor. Amused seo 
10 peSwisrach Coevglaions oon. BCom flserfley io orton peSiwiestaemenc 
lorie St_Leumentaeflen snevere: 


Fleer : 
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6 a d g 
s % 
m n n 
| 
r 
Vv , y 
h 
siblip : 
p t + t Cc k 
m n n 
lo { 
r 
v y 


Boe AvomPseflgnd 11 geSwcrnscr Deowigy eLomuDslesmens. 
Sor QunSwuciscmar Ginn sseucmy SUNSGCeo Hissin Glevflwetorevot 
QoSluscs 2 sin G); AnsensH leo Hevremcr. Aman sHeo Qo, PeHiiisleveor, 
(pet epadlons smu goSIucmaepacien Cu eerrat (peueufl (pret 
SiiplGeo Bievemeo. . 

Be DomPascfayd epsCanoSucrsmer Cumpssousms (peueuipl 
(preter 2 cin). gerne epestmmd gee CaumiuGHslmgi. Amsns5leo 
o(HmGsneSwet 1; slo 2. sALICev SlegiTlenewigmi io ETersusmet 
DenbgTClena wend Blevomsv. 

sOip CwwiGwneweraeflesr eo iwmpClmresiser  Amiser 
LTEDMTUTIE EFS GU YSwerr. croiGor Heusom Housley Beormuscsr) 
QancreuSeyid Sieuisepaes Fase Caerenpslenme,  Sermyer 
Aeveudeomes uTTCumd. AmacrSsH [oo Holy Hiehusirems seo po [t] 
Boon. Bs) sips Cenpaafle ipso Hemeoule aigoGunGlgcvoomd 
SIsMens AACN WremTUTIEET CEMENTS SomLClunaluns, HsTeusI [t] 
stot oes MSAM MISE. CenpachGeo mBuIrsdleor_GCw Hoof [ t] euhoGungy 
BISEMET Hieflen Hirflucwtentr ugpZel_odiuns, ssnougi [r] He 
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eoosd mma, Brig sg [tt] sree aHdCungs gsemest [tt] eter 
POISED iH. Hreuenen paGlanraNiyjld Braise oHmCsreSluyLo SsILplGeo 
eolucnact. 9576s) [n} [n] Camplhunemrw eeSeenns (functional) 
(preset flemevuileo  eumeuest. GenauGunengy Bieler  revflussotewer . 
WOBCsreSujbd eumenGr. wHmGsnrelujid siliflCeo  geSlwesser. 
Auaens Sle [n] [n] tom@lmmeSlaser. [1] [I] warhOlmreSlscr. [n] [1] s4Blweuniled 
‘cusmenbms seston’ (retroflexion) @MUOL g558 Bera, Blevremco; Le 
QGovsraGa: 2 srongy. 3,5601ed wnewreuiisen SiAPlev eugHid /n/ [n] @eSlenus 
Heian Hisucirent peluns, ssreug) [Nn] m8 peladlemmesti. 
QSsCunery /I/ (!] QOloou Hofer Howcast peluns, ss 0e1g) /I/ [1] 
HF QOSAeM MBE, Dae guna Cusdleo siMipleo Camudss) 
ROIESUUG IW Clempacr (Clancnenest, Claneisrenssr, Cancvencv, Clanciement 
Cureimeme) @Gr wid QSlssluGdlermen. s xenne eseMiugyyd 
Qun@erfleid CaupuGd Beuel, Genmacr genmndl olGslenmen. 
Clencvosier EOC oii pelaegsdleorCw au /p/ gSwuerlG ~p | 
STOTT PONSA HD. Hssmewrs Frusen onewoteuitacr Olid ibuneyo[ f] erestSeun 
[b] cranGouin PeleFlespestt. Hips Canmaafle re ulis epsom Cu euHld 


[k] QeSlwiesr [x] stot QONSSLUGWD. BDscsnons Aruser wnewreuisct Fi 


Chompludled eichid[h] .94,5Ceun[g] s,Cainpolsélm nites. Deshi ungyeunes 
Bul G4 unréeibCung, gemr. geslacflest . peSituy . eusiemio 
AoGOunPlsaflayid CauniuGAlmgy. AmBensSleo euchid b d gj g peSiwesrscit 
sore soGimb, Benes Peudeomwunss Sihlip waHClmreSlacmer ol. 
guy austen Masenes. croGeu siilip wommGmresemenuyio Fuss 
Lremeunset lee geNuyCorCu gedlas cupmuGslenment. /v/ [v] 
AmamsSiannid siipleyibd aemG. sips Genpacfler apse Hlemevufled 
euch [v] peomws Arsen wrevoreuitesctt HONE WGCLNg] 50S) 2. S(Hasmere 
elu muss Qiisdlenpert. ssn ss Sip eSlunad 
Csnerpjeuslerenev. ° 

Sip GwowOwreSwensct salina  emiGungio  Amser 
WEMTEUIEEFHeE Aer Fess Conenpdlermer. FAmacnsPlend 
sili GuowiGwneSwensct Qugbured Qrigdues, ses: 
Amando ug Driigthy siiifleo 2 srenmss SM_igepito lenmtiyio 
SLL Yb amibsereunsd srotuuGdenme, Miss upssbd slips 
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Oaembacnere se flag bCungb eucheugy eso). SuMiplev euge iol tt], [rr], [nn], 
[I] lw Crrdomaacr IpsAlenerumgeid. aimenm geutscr Clicgioumepi 
(peomGw [tt], [r], [nn], [I] ctor QeNsAmntacr. siblifles CleiciGeupy 
gouerscr Cais, ambGurg) gJumemmse Amiser wremteunacr 
Gugiburepid  lenGerrnae,  pfleotinnad) = (regressive —_assimilation) 
Hessler peor, [me;tku] ere Glenev [me:kkt] YAM HAmgy. FlesnsSlev 
el_epascir sevens gedl + sem Qed anaigslvene. siilifleo aumeug 
2 ctor(h). Heucunpy siilifleo eucmid en. epaaeit sevens Qedlenws Amiset 
Lonemreuiae piflepascr 8 peladimmiacr. s+OHsgsam_-1 [enbuz] 
‘glemy’ cTanid Glencveneo [ambu] crest QeNsAmnigcr. Clans Coupnélcs 
QurGepo Ceupiut_O sOélmg. 

Qagenpiw QinsLiimisey Big Hc _uMle salu Feo sHSHSHOT BLD 
Clomflenw ming Gm _o.6o Oretorn_neug Chom flunas ap Qiugsn qs Fimevcr 
Cle Wuyid ctomieylo Meieimisy const SM EHiiacmeniylo HS Soma 9p Wiener 
Cup Oencrereyid Ceibem nUUDS5o4Ld Hrews1Hilo cromeyto mioyslestGm mo. 
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Gn mif\ss Oa;me_irny 


1.0 Qiomplaacotiy 


Bo GercuGeum) QompPlacmend Cusueuiser Corgunas Cammy 
GancrepbGurg, geuisepemwu GChomplaafe wompmbd emuGeugne 
eum =k eweTH. «= tomb roTLIgY «= DGast — Chomflaserflan 
THuUL_ Ss5e0 gre. gimeut Compl whmeut Complemu gsr gap 
susnaulles ICSr pi Hens evens euuOssombd. Meg 4 Cuss 
Guomflamensgsnet anssin GancrepdlerGpmo. semen prevereslev 
STHUpSH) Com iPluins Hy eid Np Comp| Perremme ig dH Cungy, Clecroundys, 
STEN) EPH ClomPlulevssromn Ca rest (ipig wd. eTClootesfled eur #lLieunserleot 
(ipso Comp!’ Hreverehled Hew erupsgi Oomplenws CecvanseuuOss 
(piQ.wingy). 34 U5le0T, eunAlLeuTEerRemL_w (Lps6v Cliom flew mrevereilev octet 
TYP SHI Chomp! Gar ummasuller Cleves UIIGSS (pig yd. Clecveund Gu 
LOS Comflews som sR GClomfl (donor language) cremmyid 
Qedeundens sr misCla meer id Com Plemwss & ost Gu mid Gliomf) (borrowing 
language) crérpyid Caneroneomi. eremmw Chomplulwevnit ComplsacoLiemu 
coflen nuns Mens GRuUSOS HsCenmO ym tsements uweri HSA prissn, 
1.1 eumiiurest Bleneo 

QH Chomp son 57 Coun ga Gump sem apm Complasscotiy 
cemLidems. Gompleausys wed aenpentsefles sudlujstrongy. 
Daido ger) Cuomplecflem_Gw e_stron Compl epiirjenio gierey (degree 
of similarity between two languages). 9 Guomflacr Ble le aaa Bmeed 
Hleneo Compas THuUHUSHEe sumuiurengy sem). BqyCompPlscr 
ble bls GumiuO®, eo Gompf Cusueuems whm Compl Cusieui 
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APCseyd Merudls Gancrot ipqwngs Flemsvuilgyd GChonfleseoriy 
THUBUSNS Oi_Wlevemer. geriflev Dasony goog) HST ctosy Bs, 
QreinG® Henson geiligg, Gumflsseony smMuGusns 
aumigurest 90 GeorwuLr Henosmw Choniplscfler Clem Mn snevor 
(pig Flos gy. 

BDeGuonplscr Ogsm iy Gancreusted oOo ew Com) (4 steer) 
QancrGeumb) whm Chompuie Doss (Mb stoop) ClarcrGeumd) sen 
QudmeIGw ctor) QenveugHdleroncs., sso sy DULu Gungeune By 
Hlenevact Caney ous ®ib. | Cuomflenwics GLisrLieuit em Ghompluslos G5 
Smid son CMs emauimer Plemasrs Gi Cendenco Meriidld Glenerent 
Cousin Gib; soegs Merhdls Clanevor s1aGeun ctecorevet Geustor(h)b. 

1.2 series Cameormyd &Lcot . 

Drug@s sos cro ClansvoSiesr Clumcpener oSliflirytoor Glanener 
Casi. usstin GeoonsGung Qaeut nA Cesng) s_srGlupno 
Heo Coup). ubg gstonraCes Let So_UEUT QuGibungyb Berener. 
Oanacr DedroncoGw creo snpoons Sars wi Olid EH Chomp) Np @iiom ple 
Aemhaemen ehusivencv. Vuchidungyi Geum) Con iPlact ep Chomplusleo 
Uh) SHS) Soo SHSloripeot. Chomplacments Qunnsseuemuseo Cludp 
SLOTS HHIIS CanGsGb Oumpliyid BHevemer. sco OanHageid 
Gump sien Gan@uusne Bpuugs Qasr Blevened; Sieor (\peotly 
Dopey Qos. Speed Hor Qumi Gomplgnes (perry Dees 
Hlenooule Dems AplsetGougy wm AM HH MHAMS!. Mgicueoy 
AuomPluIed Bevoorg, tan Flev sa Hise Hiem1pisI AD Alestpectersvreut? 
1.3 seolifer Csmpmcip Uraispiib 

QHeaut MApGwomp gorHoian5a EG AeravsnvGut Bevsaovare 
saHeonGun Fog Sooflumer Chompluiles (idiolect) THis sMmawierreomp. 
Due MApGwuomps sayy gery) Hcpauflesr soofluiner Ghomflusies 
YSSOOVUYLD, HF! UGHSUedt usoflesr seflusnert OQomflaefley B_wOUupo 
Aumpuie UTeyumguyd CaupiuGsgs) sSlor&s Causior@.? gipeuGy 


Mp@wompse Gencd Qeremms Fi0H! SeoflunenGlionPludley (LpHei(pHons 


ayereomn. HeuGrn) Cus dlenmeunaen Slit ySlsnau LUT O Sg 10 DSU 
m@iomple  Cenromns snp uci O sss G) gm eseomb, 
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Qeueunn, signa UGHS Caner, aneoiiGunddled creveom peo w CusFlayid 
Liga’ AleneoGupeomd; Useumosd (PHeor( pS DUWSTLHSSlwWeutlest Gusev 
wi_@iwb Ae prGern veo BrGenn eunprgss upsdlpgs Cursayo saGo. 
ASOD QHouMlet sSevflunerGlompPlule wr Gio GaupmiClomplé Gleneo 
eH) Hid Cupp nod Qungians Complesootiy 441, Chomplusles 
LIM sHu_OeM_g) cro SOSH GEs Cleneven (piqwungy. gs 
Groped aus) SHS AMGom/s Qemhacmen win wnt Upseiipseones 


‘oD! supmidleimiacn srompid gene cTsarevssio Clompfluiles cubs 


USES conpid Htreuwo1sd saMiaspGe Gsuswrgu vempus 
SLOUSTOTTBIGST LGD Cuomplacfes Mevene. 26016 Feo ClomflaefiGes #eo 
Qendacr Cane srev eupoonmenns Hi_Lou_L wis gay (pig. sles. 
Physicist, scientist eres Genpact 1840 9410 946007) William Whewell 
CSTUGUTIO YSSUULLevteumDo, Fev Qembacman Crnée Gung) gene 
Agm sas§io gmiiger Meo ugFlsefleo wi Ob OpGmenst eupmdls 
STOUGUT&Aled TMET UGS Sepa uTeMlusns gHislexGpmbd. 


1.4 NpChompls Clempacr 
1.4.1 qpSio Cyr&sypid anyooorpio 


MpQwomplé Cencronen Qual maUNETUsDe wenp(ipsreGeun 
QeuefiuemwuneGeunr Can Qo Corsa Qymss Corso. 


waaet Fle Cousneracflen gSlangid ues Fevemps shiseflanid 
UNTSS VWiThSeutac cto WHS MATT, SOG) ctosororts Sled oO wits 
AenmuGuuisme eumpsems  (penpullgyid Gus esupm — 
AH W_YANATAST. SEMICOU ‘Ly’ crosMid, Hmewus ‘Loih)’ eres 0, comBlewrus 
‘glen’ crompyid CencveuGs, mraMetd ctatayid SUL, F841, gbion, ms) 
cromrLisst DiPleuipss stevieyid HioiAliD Fleoit crewetessflus sneoid 2 sooti_evsveun? 
sien pGu s,mdleowb Cured GuAweutaeHid 2 cor! 2 ,n8lGoouit Cuneo 


 OIMLp A HIDLNS Sidemn.014L HS |Goousit stots Mit ida Gouswor(Hud sred1qy 


AHodu sipt Auge gm soso D,SIhIG Sopsriacd. 
AnursiooGunt CuggbureremoGunm<e genflamp elon 
Qu burenemnGunflest Guéenes sings Chomplules Dest pmieugsiid 2 coor. 
Deans mQacdeomd sayeond Seurscflest oS) CyosseGwown@d (prestige 
motive). 
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gGan gerne EMSs Ew Clomfluleo Genco BevronooCw stomp 
GFeonsouw HlenmauGSs aS Hio_pd wenLiuneseni snpesoionsei (the need 
filingmotive) AmGomplé MenervoraiuGHenpgy. ySlui sep ieumiser, ysl 
Quigenser, Yslu Ceweoipemmacit - Goa NpOiompés Cennacner 
THHSCS nsreusy gs BenHwucoowns Em Giphlencvenwu 
2 (HOuNeS Aloe. 


9H SOUML Complemud Cusslemeutact eumpms oerteefleo 


Gap) Gompf! Gusueutacr eubss Gig CupibGurgy (ipereseuiaeflest 
Clompluiled eupmislus cory Quran NereuR seuss sing) Qompluded 
THs Gansroug, ceiG. Swedes, wnflev, ~ evoient sys 
eerrGuwiae Glacofs (Celtic) Oumpflenws Criiaencu. BemeuGurerGeu 
ACwoflssreile vera HNeFleaom, MarGan, ailevGlancsflen crest 
eeriOuutasc syevGamusluisor (Algonquian) Gompf GQuuitsenmd. mingy 
Bry Amsereut sump ugHaecfe sip esi Quuitsemeruyd 
SiUliprasr eunip uGSHecflev Amusen eerins Quwisemenwjio srevsteom. 


Gogo Cenbs ChompuiGeo esr feo Cenacr @iilss) Ode 
HHSFSET OH aimasuncr HiPleyewtiay sevisevreunseyid, 601160 
AUDMMIOHE Corres NMGuom Pls Qemacr ens ChomPuMy snevoresiuGo 
HAS DPeysootiay sSmnmer cosmid wssermm sHSUUGeug) 2 sin. 
Sil pit FPS MUSS|GCov ustream cuscorevotnest sTesrG yn SL_t_Miq. (&L_t_Mg, 
crest «= Glene> aletorenotremest AOMOPUUFSHGU WUWEeTuUHSSUUIO ug; 
Qoomiona ued or Oideupsdled 2 svsr(h).) cteiinn QomppUirienss SM iq.@yilD 
Crm’ ctor) BOpsSIO SuM SG wApsl. MCHCuneo gute 
FOOT ‘UML can Apt Semiplisms, AHibySletmres, eustotevctnesn, 
SLimg, Ulm (ula) sem Cemmacr MaRuUMey wo, Bog FIpamue 
Sphlemeowne ‘Gimd’, ‘unui’ stem GCeudpy Guomplé Cennacmants 
LIWETUH SS Geustonig uyerorgy.” 


1.4.2 gS (perp 

AnGuomipe  Cemacme gugGu seruclumpgsd samme 
ancreusievenco. AevGeimersefled siuigGw emme@ancreugi eco). 
‘unen’ ste 3 ,midlevs Clencvenco wimpuunens Sib flev SULiIg Gu emis 
CeneorGimb. Yysw OungemnGun sasensgCur Shouse 
Nmcomplé Gencvenso ehamoeo Chomplules Gnadlanm OenmacmenGw 
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SUAUMRenenCun aH seo5Cun SMGUSHBe UWSP Sg gid esr. 
PHeHus CGusessliPloo sii (car) cosy s,udlevs Cenvelin eu usloore 
GuGbureyd custtig cto GendvrennGu UWWenuMsgidmriacn. ABD 
storm Glened Gevremw, Hietviemmounengy, Cluny stem Cluncpefles sidip 
GosAumseleo ugéing. curComf GCausmeeflCeo eungyerongy. 
wewflGasmevuNer (27 : 113, 114) euch sigay creo CeneveSI|e UI Quncpet 
“g.udit (not atom)” crest Lnéit stor. et emu.” g6ftreo, Blengy 
QuiGiunepio Sep) sterTigy ahénennest esvdleo atom stay Mm Compe 
ened 5b QungemanGu si Plenid EMSs Gb Oensveora Mens pgy. 
Arend, suneiepi§ Gunes Glemhacmenujd snows. Blucunpy 
GaupmiGuonpis Cecveunsaneo Genbs Guompulm Cenhacmer Brtb 
Cuwitsg) Semndgis Clancirousms loan shift creinyy Gomplulweorit samieuit. 


MGnGumflscfiGes Ae GenmGnn tact EMSGeb aHsnse Centos 
Ghomplusleo econ Fev ohm Cenhacmms gai_gé Cenp@mm nal 26s 
5H5e05 GeueliuGsgid (pumduyio CwmflscCe men Oumeugy 
LST. SHO ctasy ened SUIPICoo MH bSCunsleyid water-falls eres 
Baslové Gan ym_mpu utes), S156 SHSoEns oO svorihgsl, Sp\Geo 
upshe BHes Gi-o8psd crorm BroGenmsemenud gemmnss sat_ig. 
water-falls stettLigy TEMES GMSFMCSr Ssenens GiHlss Girelped 
sor Gene wWweUHSssuuGhdems. Qsamsw genwWenu loan 
translation etetuit Com flu eon, 


NmGwomplés Cenevodies ay UG#Plenw wi_ Hd Qupmié Cems Chom ls 
Gene gemiler ugHGun® elig, giagu Bry uGslamerub gum 
Qenedevrrad UWS HS Rug) 2601). THSHSSM_ 1s, uUslootaess, eres 
Clements EMlaQbd spree comm Cleneod ClyeOmeveutemuded 
(eufl:115) axing. Se stodgy) an_Clenen; Bree ses) SOipsClencd, 
Been gieowsge  Gancreums  ‘CoubmiGumfls  sapeefler 
@LLenwuiyé Clened’ (loan blend) stesur. Glenbs GhompluGeo e_erat Feo 
Me Hlacmors NyGwompls QemhaeGernG Caisgi Qnapet Coupyum_eor 
LSMTTSHFIUTID voor). wimpruinenns SuUOMuAGeo clerk step smiles 
Clendvenevd ‘slenndat’, ‘denna’, ‘Hennssesr cot Medians Crrsgy - 
Hi Lionest Clungper GeuiLini_emri_.. 2_sworisgieucmgses HMEwwrss. 


Qh Chompluslesr HemerGomplaefeos mCiomplé Ceres ClercsGeugy 
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eulgeuld Gupieigi eer ®). wimpliuinens si8iP\Geo Guement ctestélGmmb; 
OHH ws siiifleo Ceo cron atscr. HDrewrG) AlemenGlomplaerflayid Clicir 
(pen) eter Senne Sims errs vevrert? eses1 CLemeststestm)id Giusti sretstm 15 
Hoos? Merssd shag) stoflgcm). wsaepemiu 2 eA 
(peonemus  snjemonsé Clenevevemd. set ss Clomflenw 
AGUUcoLwnss CansirHid Slensseomd. Gunisgshu GChompludler 
eupmig@lbd peno test Qensvenco gig BeEHws sillifleo Guo crest 
HEOWSH|HSSOMD. PEN cTsorgHedt rrp Med 2 uTlit sr.ipHsI Bevdomev. Beummyet 
oa FA? QyewrHCw sf. 


1.4.3 gm Cempasefled tompmib 


Mm Compe GQemmacr eubgs) sobs upsdleo Mid CluipndGungy 
Soneu Glunaper CaupiuGeigyo eonG. sjuspid stem GClensd 
euLOompluiles sHSTUUD (time) cro Qunmenmiug. Hemp siiiple 
Qe Hug wGeMlempa; step Gunqpenerés Glades. 
euLClom flues Cacuevid stestug) WL_ Ob step Qungpsmens SH. sibliflev 
2 (MHEUDDS HV) SPSOMOS sTesTg) ClumeHerr. Gogpilb, wesifleneo creo 
Cun HEpeOLw Seusgsn cremgnid au _Coniplé Gened Suilifler Hremmusomrss 
Gls euptisuu@dlempgy. WimpLLinesTs SUOIGev stidteit eres Dlanev 
HSE GFipHemouwled FUIG Vemps Hs Cancrsucnend Ge Hsdleogy. 
2 VSLIGLITIS SrOSSHlOo HH SUL CLUITTS cTidi_oot uLpwA Wey. DHSS 
auUS CurflGeo onenngy SUN Menpasagy. 


SULINLL OG sHSeomsueorw Clerc apssleo o_srotGuns, 2163, 
KHSOTS HHO VmMCwom fle Clened CompPulm ysQps Seusmguyio 
snemdCnmd. au9er, Brom  Cendaepd  sampausdeu 
Cum ig ul@lenmesr. anevuiGunssleo pesrilen Sipe opm ses eumpeun Ge. 
Sev Gameacies DreiG Oenmaepid flenesgs cunipb. Beusumn Gr 
BHSOSS HHO Cans ChomPle Cenevgyid UpGomple Glencveno 
AemovdgS\ Ha GdCUIG!, Cungiuns, Dis Drow Cenhacfle Gan gery) 
Bier ENS HS sGSHlO Assigy oro CudnieAlOA#ewpgy.” 

1.4.4 pest rad S055 
(pSO (ipso ApGuompls Cancroncvd mas wnereuiser ssGlencvoSicst 


2 se fllieou Qucsmerey pig ose fliumiaen, snoeouGunssleo uevgpemw 
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GusAeo uyaydGungy oF Clened epeisSlagd esefltnMeyd - 
oipelOMenng. Qeieungi wmf, By sul  Cusueutseflesr 
POMIUpSHSS OCSHUS Spee. Cleneveonél elGid. Shroff eresrugy 
Artin steps doctor cremugs NGO SS Si crooryd HSA wWenss Snows. 


BoM GHA wiser stevomeulh MUG poy Qomplules Mapmsy 
uso Glenbast cubs! CuGong Gompulh ye womier, Cendact cumsy 
BRSGO (POM Herp) Benois IOSlenpg.° siifleo euCuompls 
Clamact subs) SEMWUYL (PMUHML reuswrbS) (ipecfleut meeneo 
useMueie cMflains Hen&eslenpnt. Bem) saidlevs Cenmacmons 
Slip JmwnsgGebd (peom, ClomplQuwiiy greece Coumurs 
SHNSVTOOMLD. Ue Ld anevuiGunedle TCS Eo SeOWLY (peom SiMiplev 
GCouererta Plemevdieid stone Cle neveveum. 


Glenbs ClomflulGeo WmGiomps CensoCleonenn cups seomgy 
Gougmesr] ori, MéeGencveyrd Cenbs Compufe econ eromesw 
Genhacments Cuneondl AG Alessy. AnD, enssA&let, Yssd, ested (funnel), 
Cusmest cto Glennscnen ser ® Gusdleo eupmi@dlenGnmd. Geuenmes 
UAnClomplé Cenc cre) THSeM0n Cuit srommgnieuimiacn? Deummi Deo 
GomP\Guwitnry CoustrHior? Bemeu slips Genmact ctonGm Clenevers, 
Gareimellevensown? Cungiwsacnend Ca Quumisgsrev siblipé Qe mies 
stom F551 Cle Leuntscn! SleomsGefl cros Cencvoncvd sneviiGunsdleo 
AM CHG Slenm+Geh croriiMA gis Qungper sald SuUMpsCleneoGeo crest 
eungm_oomb. Beueuny Gluner Glancnor Bleu CoupmiGuomple Genco 
cTHTLTGTS umausles MH Hs mg. 


1.4.5 eupadip see 


GG ChompluIle curs sobs NmCiomflé Genmacr, goneu EMSs 
Heb sqlsGorn GungpenaGenn sipsmu eumpeileo Bevoomoh Gunss 
SI(pw eupsdlmuugiesr(h\. Tram crenm Geno gsidipt mreSleo wLiomig 
HFS(HM DUG SOOHUCUIS Ysmo1s GM Gi Cencvand upsdly Hs 
Dancing Hs4ma. BSS smoipmmenué Cribs Eiphemsscr tram 
STESTITEY sToriest creo) GaL_uMtacrevevein? Cog WmGomple Gener - 
sroiGunsdeo unger HMhgs Br_senen Clenevevrevineo (taboo) sg ey 
eulpSElD GBI 81Gb. 
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1.5 SeOLILITE Hysib aileneara; . 


Cancnemawersle, pi Chomp WmOiompf genemm le Bae 
AsHansel uGSHS sneoiGunsded ohsComf ser ses Chomp) 
sTHECOMp sedt Cum Chomp) crop) Clensvev (piguins Qh Hlemevemus 
2 _(REUNsHeoTlb, SUPIGeo e_erron Alev Glanast eu_Glionifls Glammescrrn Si8l ype 
Qendacnn step) UGSS) SMlwcpmwngs Hlenev ox stst_edeveun? 
sreDCleicd, coGern, Urn Cunesimeui Fev euflacmend saniFlesrpmnecr, 
BETTIE Hssrgny Clsefla, Gevenev. 

Mm Guomflé ermacnen eusotwenm Derils soir cum Geusne OH 
Galo. Memener ersvt6or? edie Qhom plas Csneqmeomb,’ Grrl euewflesit 
50g) anofusges Cums geuGungy geauiaepagu “NosmO 
Anmpumla, Comauns Dessg.. FornCain® cunosfud QedsGungy 
pCrmuduit s0g) ctorremsgnss Sing ChompluiGeo GClenves, Gam 
aimsiIe aRsonsU Ufo Cus comm Aguilas Clanéoms 
HydlevsSlayiid (broken English) @ pers Chompludleno Cudesmiecn, 
Bercuny, Cusesnso Foran siden ctohSleo LAs) Clemerountissn cress 
sreireMentiaer. pGmniiMwit Cencvepicusms eruiigGun Yflig) Cleneren 
Causin@id stony syreussnend, gustan Somiaenb geurtserr 
Oendgjacmss Skybus  Cencvole Glensvei  cuypdlesrnnescir. 
aneoiGunsdle Feor- Nodes 94 cidlevid (Chinese Pidgin English) eres Chomp 
Cgnerrilwig). Mos ComPluyd ctomevrus Complaerflesr rievwryasst 2 cw WS. 
Ds GompPuIGe Gungiunss Qenhaeflen creiroflacms GonmenaGar 
Bqsed. sooner Caner sHuGwoCung, MDwdClomPluyid soot Qube 
Qenhaciler cteiranlsenacnw SSM sg& Clanton (pig wd. 


1.6 sot enCapy 


AnGwompls seoviemi eupGeuppy de ubiateesa (ipenm Ghomplag 
Gompf CaupuGding. Seo Gumflacr MmGuomfls Clecdounsenas 
Sumemod cupCeupdlermen; Feo oSlisdlenpes. gGr Gomflgaus 
n@uomps seotimus sneosslEs asnevd. GluciGagy susmauile 
auGaibdlenpg). 2eMrLaenbd, Upsseupses (penpserHio BIOS GS 
SKID WIMSUSICUMVE IMCUIMpls SOLS Seles uuGwo aeisGeuuyi 
FIMVSH DSS STO WII aucMrgs SrevorsletGpmd. 
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UBElSresusmd GrbMrcwrigss Cleomoest Chompudeo Gout Oo m ple 
Clembact abs sUSO3 SHGET_O oMlepiser aSissriiecr. Slounaer 
sHlisS5en Gensreurs DmGuomps Cembseociy HlesimeSl_eMlevence, 
Cogn sSHahssg). usinGOgsn_G Cmmonesew Guomplascir (Romance 
languages) vs Ser ChompPlulleo Depbs) Soot eunuall eucpAlestmest; wines 
Clomflujid Clasm Auieit Chom pluyio Fest QomAludleN (55s SLO CUTE Sloot eor. 
SAppr_iged a ConPemrus OgweuCiompawens Cunpis sBlipleo 
ariGuompfé Censored wuwesiGsslu snoop Wemy Geumsgsy 
eur_Gliomplé Qendasmen HFGusHCS Qwssid H|micMw snevipto oct). 
Bop sp slepischlm Cu ACuonpPlerus seirepigds ClancinG 
Gummi Bleneouyid, Claumseid Hlemeouyid consi} BDorrHluco.o wings 
CEemeudsGCa DU er Gld Homer Caner) euHSlesm gy sted1H) Fa evmd. 


Il 


2.0 pibiifled Chompl&aeoriy 
2.1 gibip - euChompls Ogmuiry 

sOfeo GCampGomps  seotienu  7midlmeutacr SiBlip 
anGhompCun® Gaeneim. sm iemués Amiure “orm Geese, 
alestenfled, Listrolenr mus revues sS\ipio euLGlomplujo Be SHw mrtg Cov 
ADepisenned CurhoMIuGo OQomplesonns olerusl UBSleT NET, Hoss 
Sleo_5s SAP Hrovaeper HN Upemmownest QgsnevenMuGio euGeneo, 
upH Cusdlenmgy. sromCeu Usiten Bm_seflGoCw SAp Compe eid 
eu Gomi fla ib Qsrumy MULLS. MsQsn_itemusIL@ 
AFF AUIS HS Hes Bevenen. 
2.1.1 eu_Glomflé Clecvarae, 


9G srgsio Desw 5H rpaglgud eOuonf Qua 
Clecveune QupHGssE. 2.06 Clomfl Gureo BeSwineMGeo eu_Gomp 
eSlotmaélipmy. Geng Ue pieced 9, nmislevid 2.veGliomplGluiesr Torey 
Gump gps Oeveurees QupAGiug Cuneo Aon Bsus 
Bigs arms Cedvainsgeu Quds@iss. arom Bley 
SHOp Melos HemBflwemounsg, ctoms SU pM epiaenin sHSletnisen; 
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AsieuGomp eters GuinpsSleornitaser aiLQompfleow Berg SOW uuapA 
Gubmrteer, cuCompuse smart, OQomongyet Gunespeutaer 
sipSieimiasn. Beuiser SENOS our_GrompluSleo er pHeUs Almuy estes 
Cumbmuutg) Cuneyp. SMipHmigGeo amends es-Chompls HOME GE 
Amis) Merudlwgy. upsow sums eSeonSleveid steoigpiid wsmenui ment 
Qovrdsscor HIGeo as_Complule erupSUU_t_g). Herein, as_Guonypla eo 
gens DH ChomplaeHaeid Anqmdéw Ogsminy surgi. Qacn 
uwestrs Glomplacr sevseot. Brag CuomPssootiy creo) Glencoe oGuingy 
cur Gompf) AmGoniPlaserflanid, NpGlomplastt eu Ghompluen id SUHSSIGS 
Gancret CousiiHid. seoms gereileo Caupun® Bapsseomo. siSliflGeo 
eu Gomi flé Denmacr seubscosu Cuneoé Sle siSips Cembacn (siblupLuL 
gencot SijreG Chomflaerflanyo eupmugumudes SineSl_é Clenhesci 6T6STH ) 
eu GlomiPllepid seri seot crest 2cvsremin6m» 1s HAM EHT Mersslujsrrorevtit. 
2.1.2 sreomGgrmd sified auChomsl 

AgroaniIugsSieid, srs DosAumisefleyid  eurClemhser 
aSisore Berens. 2-0061b, gre Curenm Caenhact siiips Glenarm 
eu_Guomplé Clemson sem SS) Coumsin® ecto. 215s, 2_eulolb, 
FISOTLD, HINTED, emo Gu nest Feo Gla mpacner au Ohomple Genhacnas 
Agroanidugssieo sm (Lp lg. WL. 

QsnevenuiNu MenssmsEhS HU YPDWureot aiGenpascnens sri 
BosAumwaehly aneithenGmnb: weuest (ym 56:18), upd (14m 
15:21). ema GesFuw AeveuphiGeo Brio Cupmyerer euL Compre 
QenhaeHags Fev aD sgean_O : GHB SrensuIGer 45) (293:4), 
wimoid (6:1); semen iGeo giiBluid (124:5), Gaus (333:20), HS 
(60:14), «8§ (147:9); FOONSOSTEMSUIGS S70 (79:12), empesmd 
(60:12), Gaul (105:9); uMumLeGeo swe (2:14), Gumew (5:79), 
gett (11:6); UmmreonDmGe gSipsin (182:2), @wf (67:6); 
SH(pmardpiiusmuslGev Syeyeworir (eulfl 59), Syme (110), weSlmo 
(95); ABOweeunem_ulGeo 2 Cyndlenf (163), enGeosb (125); 
AeotuHanrs Sod gin Suid (snomg 2: ou 27), grajenorit (6:7), a7 (4:41), 
anges (10:163), Lemresfuid (3:97) cipaHeslu Glanbasnetujio 
esflCnseneoutes gamit (6:180), seed (9:62), HiSeid (25:4), usSloof 
(16:50), pil (11:11), mmo (27:23) (ges Genpacmenui 
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ULGempsense THSHSSM LISS samovmd. HHs|Smatleo 25) (1), 
une (1141) crete an_Cenmacr. HeuMevrsélumiserflGey an_Chomsl 
QupQunisems vemrw yootacmenuyd aneirélGpmb: oe GsS res 
(@Db-274), 2 Geonssost (Hi.11), Cgeueomnt (5.227), tontésesorG twit 
(ype. 365). 


SI HIOMerIQAHeQU Nermysnet curGlenhact epnemons subg 
SPD subse. Danes snyeoro SpE euClompls sodas 
Anis § Qrimsep = genmne 
COFAI HOITZSNTE FOUMIBET BimMeod Clumm) sSlonmsluemouyip 


SlonudlweminGuw. 


SNTERTONGW. STAWS, WH, SSROU SAuioma snyenmions es_Gompl 
- sOps Cemriny He Onpadwgy sewn, egytGeus) whiseod, sou 
Cunesty Genhacr g7Awed Sig tiuen_wnseyid, BTsFenes, rraeuyest, 
AL Oo Guneim Gena wS Sig UuUemLuNsebd seonseny 
AgUumrumseyd slip  seoubser. Qetaepd  euChomplys 
Quutsmens sb Clune Oaner_eit: GCorsgimis, HBugims, 
regres, gGeondSy sélw Guwitsmers snows. @iisaseilerr 
Um decfles SU pUUHSSwW eur Clenhscnens srewsreomd. 


LemAiAgeunet Rent. CanemwGungy ued euClomple Clempacn - 
Qu@bungid ssgQieue Gendacr - sulif\p seomsen. 13, 14, 15940 
Eibprem@asn. Cems 1754 HrdmreiwiH eusmy smeeuiteormeyo 
MHUIAZSTEUTSSTELD CUMOUULL wewALUMTeuner Hen. nomevu nenSHS|D 
@qGenrcnG HeoossmsuGune  gsiblifles Hensvdacilevened. . 
HHemANgsrg SepvysiPlegyo, sSmuyoneseut, eAedoy4Ssaomi 
Lin scfleniid euGembacr wi wer! an Comps ClemhGlpmteepid 
QU» QDup A GHuUEHES srecorFleoGp mb, 

Bousnd pripreimge pues sehesOp Quasi 
Csoremfug. siilifleo esror auClenhacner foe GCeussorGio STOOLS 
Gardussssion @MsGancn. Crema NmCompls Cennsements 
HSSS CousinGid ctong) Ast Ad yoCungs DBSssemau oH 
Csrenmeomd. gered euGomplenws Wphyne Ceresetimo steo1gy 25s 
Sere asagw arovbd Bergyid sugeSlvenc. Came gmHuHwGungy 
aonmaclenpacnen ast_Cliompludesd\ Hs arpa Gareimaus Heneoujto (ipmmrs 
Lompled_eSlevens.” . . 
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Sp Hodson PosAw BreoaeflGeo ego Qemhacmer sprmiibgsy 
Palen snvusSlgd anCembact Hinmise cstasenet fad 
SOBHIMTONST cre) SevIissHl_ Hs Clancveveord. Feo Genhaemens slips 
Gemhacrn surClenhaenn stem) stolSleo (pele (piquing leneo 
2 sir) cronCmmd [1.5]. creed, ComCuneenss sts QAvsdAwss leo 
IMFFONWU HIDMSG HrowiG clad corm, vsflCeviewrEpsacov4rae, 
Feouus lang, wssiCosemed 2 FlweumHled mre g o§sid stood, Ab ipeutit, 
Brweiom unwsefleo usgy gevog slmerthgsy efaid stommyd 
Geneveveonibd. weniGyeimer memuleo eu_GClenmsci Me . si Slawrss 
SOBULMTETLILL_ L_owr. etexflesyib, Lm Sinn GomflaGenn®) 
GUYCEréG0CUIg) SHifleod auOomplé Cembact susie, SS 
Boome. §rneoG_ Qhomplacemer WeneourenGin eur_Clomplé Cleeveuneaneo 
AenGQungefeo Hs ony sm_psg.” Cungianas Cusss siilipicr 
euLGlompés Glend Gemmay. Bgiyd wmpunew GCusessilpfleo 
lad Gone stasteomi. © 


GH Chompulles Me creflanads seotiucncy MmOiomps CemhaGer.’* 
Qossoms samact coflgras seviusiomed. VmGiompls Oenpact 
TSsmorGuT Sify seobsCurseyid, mComp Mevsaowrdsaayy 
EVHSSDSG SL Haangorr, S_ Haan Cunestm Qemheeflev eschib - sit (Sh 
TSO UL CEM UGH Mele itd Bmw sgl) storm eesS) gperemy 
WL QGw sm_L (pigdlenmgy.’* 

2.2 siBlifled eu_Gomp) sails; Qhomplacr 
2.2.1 (peter Glomflacir 


SHpOwomp aCiomp sAly gener CiompsGenG® Ogsminy 
ClancreneSlevemeouit? ClarcuGeup) snevmisefle Liev GliomplaGern® Oem iy 


GlanetoTl_gy. 


Hew upmsnvssiGeo (perm Gompls @Oibusmss Csins 
GuomflaGet “ sMipCiomplae gweGiompacsma Bneset. seuss, 
Fuses cro Clenhacr (iperti_o Chomplé Gemhaer crest syihkepi. 
ULPHMET cross (esti Compe Clencveomd. Bloom; eupreio 
AOED, soqsslvey, wp bly Cunenm aHGgneis Gaenmacnen (echo 
Words) Ses SD (lpm (perio Guoriflacfleskm ms cuss cross 
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aTgiderpert. Gagsenau aH1AgreNs Genpacr BeSlw Chomplacir 
LEoeuDMe esi... SUUPIGe quH ClensveSicd 2 citer (PSO oHPSSIDGU 
Usleons A/F wi_Gib oH Clpnels ClancvoNieo augheusmgs Snewsraomid; wp Dd 
DH Auonflache cone sudecler oupssissepin siblifleo Als 
ag&enm Qimscieo agdenmer sHifleo eorium_Os seremwu 
Lsttem crosm Cousin io (perori_n Chomplé Clacveunde sors SHES 
Csrenpiding.. Bes Cauniun® Goaupy Feo SpneS Chonflscrfleno 
BwosHonmg. sdifleo gmd stomig, QUI GS geo vies. 
Some Pousump, Agrevemiisut sameilersmer. sms Qosdiussieo 
SENG Diss Coupium_cor ews Rovory (pla hSngid HOCwiA wusleonpy. 
aupSimssecmd  GamuGSssuucigGuugias Glancteus 
Adme. Hencopu DeBus sOiPigu (Cuegud opsSond) Dis, 
Coupjun_eor& sremreomd; seed WimpLiLinenTgs Bii,pleo Qoroner. 


2.2.2 gener Os w Chom flac 


Cs qutG, seen id, womerwinerd HAlw Signesl hom PlscheSi gd 
Oanhacr Spl seomgieroren. oA (ou-Ghomfl Kartari?) (gyevoflGleu_ Ob 
5M), USS (CuundGancvevit) stemcmai Cag mes Clenacr, Hevovost 
crests Gin GHeTLiGlid errerfluserr (Fas. 741) crest Chaned ‘eperrGlen’ crevigey io 
SSren_U ClUWTEML Siguns JHeoowhs Clerc. gallus, sons, LowM 
(Gus) creme wensounené Canhacr. @Gr EOiwUseHSs Cribs 
Aumplsche ‘Qas Conf S55 orp Gps) sony Glembacrt 
Boe Dena’ ctor usopunisgis Vsefeinss Clencveugle Qimiun® 
Caren. Hered Com Heo MiSsw Clomflacfles\@pgio Glannacit 
SUL seomgsistoret, UL Lresfl, smuid (Lect QHEOLUWINETID), Gertler 
Cure wir 55) Comps Cemaep, siifleo seobsy Alugne Uns 
DA.sCorsamsr(pd LAS it of).99.5 Li pivessfuicipio am Qeun.’? aA 
RICOS! Hlteunsid FLUBSBOMET 2 HE Glanacr UIT 5510 asleoias 
sips een cron Glecriomenl Livamerdeipass sidlipts 
GurarngludeS cig (Tamil Lexicon, Madras University) s4pSléle@mmb. 91560, 
gies, Sune, VSM, wreneserd (pS use Digiswsnevle Clana eyes 
TOSgison_O.. 
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2.2.3 Amisemb, weomil, Festi apgeSwieer 


AmansGarO ghuLr Gsm furs pepmuen ((ipepmiens), IhCSr 
AHu Bo, Gemsep sie seopagra Gossow 2 eoqunélMuwi 
Se NSlomMent. SHCHt cross) Amusen BM _Hs Clenv crest) (peremesn 
RsorUNFlAunser cPSUIGHSrEV., SIF QOHS ctevigpiid eur_Clenevediert 
Ange, stenGunib aot. CunenAaaml cremusieo CumenA stem 
Olenevemcouyio Amsoné Vendors sip CuramnS| @ Msguerengy. 9, ues, 
9s sam cons Cancmdlmg.’* scueufA cremisle sei cron 
(PSII, ALmwEl, wmEsvgsnes cto Clemhaemid weomuClomple 
Glenpact. wemfleoné Clam_en er6s1L1S\60 iwevefleon stésTLIsy Losssfleon (Manila) 
ses eer Quwpqunas CsnesSluisy. CarguneGeut ioeomi: Compl 
culflunsGeun Fors Glenhact Feo sill sevbgsereroot. Srusnest Fons Cane. 
good (Gumiguina leno sail ibm) siTys Ceneo; CuntsgiaSusir 
cules Gero. SO pl Curagn§) amaeonmuw 289 Gembaener 271 
OompuleN Hrs ubsetamsd samislermg). sont, Sb (epee), Swinir 
(psSwer uitadu Compe Genhacnmd Curamnd) emasesnomu 119 
Oenpacmants vitaglus Quomplé Cemmact crenrs el szyertengy.'° . 


2.2.4 epGoriifw Chomflacir 


gent (Drem_emy prflos Cyyd), shhiens, wSSlonas sreotiest 
AGrss Chomplé Gemhaermd. weussrd cress) HCTSS Hn). weuestit eres 
Clencvemen (petty (2.1.2) amg Germbd. Rog) Hmm Cumisseduir 
HSUUMH) Herren. wpgeeo was Cunisgqacuerms ummdl stem 
Quwom EMM; Memy gevreumbsemruyo Umma) crestmentit. 
Clecienent onflaosslCov um miélisemeo (St. Thomas Mount), un waélGuL_em 
(Porto Novo) ctemeno Q-miscfle Cums gieFu wSaser amprssnad ss 
Qurrpem®. wumpiiunemsSleid unwdss Claw stom; Qo s§HAMUOuwit 
UpaGélmg. GumisgsSwigtreo Guomps Osm_iy STDUL_L_gI. HVeureig, 
agionf, sgnd, along, An, Gamiun (uipeisns), Caneun 
(Geneveusms), eLunsgy, Fro, Fun, ends), CunS, Webdtest6d stedtLiewteyid 
SSC5roS—, undlfl cterucwayd 9,W, mnssev, eonssib, “ewamned 
suey sIGo sobs Guriggsdius Cennaenaee Fev 
oTHsgieam_@.*° Assn ( HSlwomms slo 4lganfl) 6TEOTI 
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AMmensQenevayid Cumsqs&us Cleneveriquins (citar) Semwmsgs coor 
AMHAerCmmd. Meusump) GoummiClom Pls Cencvovy.wits chlenest gew1068JHy 
Sig. CumsgsSucoy BOSH Grembst seinem. Beni 
WITIPLLIMERTSS led smeo_est (Leyden), Glcv.' om (Delft) eres eerily Quustaett 
Qos B Aenw Hens ni sgSlenMest. 2 o1rhgsn, Sb5nH, SHC, 
HI_O®, CurgA cteucsr Qeenss Comps Cempact. GFlevfl, ur_toemd, 
Gunsse, Conbs, combs ctosrucsr Og epee Clenmeen. 2, rudlGeoulest 
Kernan gs Furey Hog) Hri_Wev By udlersecreS) Gouermeorussy. 
HAH AGwomp! sasloowis wnilwg). osZenenGun smidlevs Clenhscit 
SsHpp yessgcliies Sem sdb ysseuisct swas@er 
eeorpumHoGung spseoomw Qrewy sblipé Cencvgae Hit ,midloe 
Gen Saunas sobs Guseumngs anrevsrélerGmmb.  s,midlev 
Menor éClenhamerwjd hi! Meum Miovt ecg) crest Sibip alemeremuss 
Grisso opunGeuengs GarélenGmmo: drive uistvresy), meet Listoteny), speak 
UstsTesp], wash Lise). Bssomsu SIMWLEOU Vy Chomplserflepid 
anesreond..” sl) ses  syadloe Caenpamer si7sm_A, 
LUIpPSseupseid, oso, Cunit, Memomum_O, seonéenqid, 9 HleAuev Curent 
LUG BIGZUUEHOLWNE UBF stot UMBUUGHSAMS SMLLoomd. g,esled 
eure) ws SYSOLDLIL| LD sip Cuneeélws HEOWUEHUE 
Clecveuns GUL HSSlwyerrengy. ‘Prise Gai AGES DG 
AOpSSUUGA Siar’ stems Fleoit sripgio asmnaA wsSlev Bwsler euneflus 
BeoouenuGu srewrsCmrid croot sSlent Sigs Sni_weot, Ging, 
AAP ovsSlotr Cevoinsane Hh storepyio ctewrepniis Cluugemronugs 
siblipleo Ceusiom_ng, Qrmaehayd uweruMHSHislesrGmm. 
2.3 wimpuLTenTs SHCeo Lm Comf 

WMPULITEMs Su HEOLwW CusdlGov eurGhomp) epeSlser Glue ioLimeyiib 
AMGCS upm@Penmesr: Psenned cipHidGunguo Apwhs si pSHSHenors 
HSUMEFO sUpSa(PD EFeomeay. Come cron MeSHwis slip visvt 
CPHCUEOS WTPULINEITS Sout Crome ctasrGm eyipHS snow AlGpmb. Mery 
OQeAwsS siliPleo (oripSSlqud Guslayid) sevigicrron gray Np ohompls 
Ganhact wmpliuness sSiplGer Brevenev etesieomib. anes, MeSlw HH 
Wisl@uAuw GG; uso Confess upme@in m®. gCoflaan Cuneo 
Ors ured usoGiomp/ls Fat_ors Ler GZFlMg). STFlusd, Homer, eurrenslusto 
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SITSOTIONS WsSeflest GL wom_ Lb HSS. ers Slormialus wgemqusleo 
Berry) Qeenqnegign Ciompleou (ipseo Chompluins 2 emt_weuit Macs eon. 
Ai_igGeo CaamGan sergor_Gion Gudl CleuefGu sidip Cuscieuitaenis 
U_ULieuTECEw Camubysenit, Ceri Cuneitm B_rusefleo eumpalniiger, 
segifsefiGe sip CugAAugrs. Qeiusut Aevir sg) o8tg Gov 


GsqiiGar senem Gon Cusueut. genom Bsus ChompPlasments 


CusGoin Gd 2 misnte aimpdmniacr. Dis Hone Beviienaude Qevonev. 
Gong, Bue aps Compact epanGp. Bonnet symdlosslest 
Cledeundons mg) Cusdlayid sips Sleyi ld enowreomd. ST IpSH1Gev, — Silip 
eunsBlus Qm10LiNGe — a mdlevssler Cevansms QiSws sibliplayii 
UTT&S wWirpriunss sbipleo Cacfleinad snessteom. fev ASTI HSH EHS 


(perry Bag Ceuefleuis Feo CoompPQuuniy TEVSEOETLE Lilg. ges TED - 


B4555m55 OsnClmends  Claseflucomd. sip AMmisonsonge 
QeoveunéeuuGssu Hered es Armuserio siblemipé 
evans euuGsHusnag Caflueslerene. WITLPLILITENUTE5S oulflewt 
Beoroomu GCussssN Co sai. ass5mer Cemhacnms Amusené 
Cenhscnnas sm__ pg dens? QrSWwS suyplev Godvoong - DrS wise 
Yfuns - BIpHsscmsaien Cenbact wmptunemsseut Cuddle 
UpuEslenpess, seme Poumon siGsni, sloue Cunenm Sev Glenmeer 
Cugbungyio Amiserovengs GCoudgGlomple Gemhasn. cememusner 
areouGunédiGes wimpliunens sip Cares Glammacr cterCeu 
Clansiron Couederig. uyertongy. AEs Sl sneoorliG\ sibliplest Clecveinsonae 
FlHEr S411 Chis erHhlo MonsAlujerronniserr. sTeofleoy Lb Mlestemmw Clon Busev 
Cancrmsiug Amsnseosuytd slenipuyid guyCrrésl synmieugy 
AIMEE uernsAla aus wesrefleeid.*° 

2.4 Qwosacor o Arthur, =eoqpunAfuir FHSS 


SilpQonpluleo Mevrsacvor (pemmLiuig. (morphological classificatiori) 
Glenbacmens Guwi, cSenen, Blo, ofl son Bieisns eit, 
GlendGaneneu (ipsomLitiig, (etymological classification) Cain) susmawnaeyid 
MUEOBUUHSSO 2 so1H.*? Dsenent, 

Quer HflCens SlenesQenc au_GlenGlevssr iy 
simensCs Oeinjet FLLé CeneoCo. (880) 
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som Dsrvanlilus GSH MensSSlenmgy. Hourdmien BuClencvayd 
ANGsnveyw Ce_slips Gnas crestuit.” sullesr, BMumClencvey eid 
HlflQencveyia Gd ociton Geumsuim(h) etsotewr? 
Hope, 
QunQenp prCw 
Censilip Hoods) eupaClan(h Fuss 
SLOuTHeT cuprenn Mensseep GCleredGer. (881) 
crSoTD) Clajneva mULMWLDo, 
Ces prs Siflur Slumeuirssio 
SoOumBET Moras Foromow BuypClens. (271) 
STEN) UeerTBS UM HO Mens Eeouit, crerGor DupGlencd cross) waaerflest 
Cués apsdiles ocren sips QenmaGerwimd. Bleofl, HlClencvemay 
em Ounce EHl55 CeumClerés sony . 
CaumiGuncpsr EMSS HuHClened eor&luyio 
Doump Apsu HNGeny Herel. (882) 
cer) Qs nvan Mu Lo, 
SH Ounraper G55 ueoClers sor#lup 
LAGLndHer GS s HipCleme eonBlupid 
Aifigisnt Gungjerar HilGlers oom. (272). 
sen) LeuertSunHid Slnseeur. cronCeai, Guess supséslmbg 
QeiiujsrereSler Hlestm siSlips ClenpaGer S\NClencveom. 
CensOip Cathe icstesfhe, Bloods 
Sue MerCeu SlomeésClemp Feral. (883) 
cord CayrevaniNwuimio, 
Oensilip Blog, Cat ustrofle, Klos Flaniid 
QATUSKD Hpovorig.cofled slChpmif) Pleos Flan . 
SUSHIL MerCau FlomesClen Gleoestu. (273) 


cer Ree HemeséGQeno uHHs sapislenpest. Beroypr6vorn, 
Csooneusoqut AGUA KOSH SlemssClenv cromugy lanHwesvilips 
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Qenvenged. Unét Derev.eliMgocimnu srovd Munn Csnvanodwit 
SaMlid SlonesGlenevency “the word borrowed in Tamil from the languages current 
in the twelve countries bordering the Tamil land” stemuit.”° SleneaQlensv s\ipio 
euLGhom Puyo seaSliis creme Glompleerfles Boss cud Glennacn 
sroenGunmib gent, eu Guompuleinis sdlipse cubgset ou Cleaned 
sep, UmGomplse Clenhact sreveomd SlmssGlenhact  ctemmid 
AIMS LIUBHSSCod reir Conds wore crosuit Gugnd Mut Ip.eupsyrecir.”* 
Bevfl, 
Oebslp Cathy uctrocfiay Hleosgub 

cousin  Cenadip cusp eé  Cemsiip  GiomflGwents 
QunapenGencnomgy ens Oip HO) cross Quniher saMloott 2oopwné\ fui, 
Lars UM Hi geut Cancromaulenost ohmiu vierefli fleovsslewr 
Caprss Cepsp HeoGuens seoflGw epemmironGl ses) Clanevetait, 
CepsBlp gros solu Qo HmgGpPSClSZsigud, oe Clsmples 
CMe Leieh BLO uGP/eepb GanOpsislip mromd sresigyd 
Unenossnt sD emipujsorunge Sleiwrennd som Gugnélfwi 
Cleucttomeroun tester ga Mild S(HSCOSBULD srovors.°° 

ULGuompuIes His BOY ses Gempact curGClembact 
GTS Lor. 


eu_Clemp Hera urGeaiips Clamf® 
TSO STO Yoors Gerson GGw. (884) 


stem) Cla nevamuLMumLo, 


Cin giClaruns Sranes FDUOLIUNS Srenid 

FClnips Bre) Blenucucr curlers. (274) 
CTS! HET TOT HO. IrMiout, NardvankiMuit curlers cresiH{ samieus 
Foewdl as ClomplemuGu storm) Cungeuradé Gancrefleyi, es_Clenev 
cers Upré@ssemgud uneflemwuyid @Pldusnseyd Clana 
Goussor@ito.”° 

aLGenmbecr siilifleo simiouybd dpmnunMds yssdeMronnn, 

LeuertbSipssfleut Gureim Mharvgsg Grosso gFlMuiacr Messe 
Sa Hlujeromniser, ancvaniulwGyn 
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eu Gem Hera alas Csmf® 
TUPSOSMH LYsoorinbs, Clersveor bCw. (884) 


AangEset culled Qenubser cusopumt. (885) 


sTetTD) LL_ Gb safleormit. ible: Msg sapGouctrigu Pon Plucmwousneow 
AgroaniNUWIs Gs Csnonmeleoens. aneouGuradieo euGlemmacit 
STMT SVFSHCUIS] HOV G (PSO QOD) THULLG. BDssnesr 
MersSb BerPlucownso Nhsnevssy Dvdscr 2AMwisenaes 
Canerlug). eurGuomf seilins mumps Cemmaend sidliflio 
BOHSCUISQIO ctevrrevsflscmasulGeo eu_Giomple Genpact sveutseoreo 
jeupmlest HOBBS, wi_@yib Qevsacor SpFiflusiesert 
MersFlesmmascnGungpio. 
LieuerT Swit eu Glemmecmen epamatiiHsgieun (me01.274): 


1. arQiomf, sidip adlu Breve meb Qurgieunslus 
ETUPSHISHONTE (ST LPSSI = GOS) SOMO HS Glemacn. 


2, eu ChomplsGs ApLiLinert cH PSHSHENI HMO HSM. 


3. ar Gumpfsebd siluypsei  Clungyeunest TPS HISHOMITEDILD 
eu GumpflaGs Amuunest STH PSFSHTIGYID HCOOH BEM. 

Ipanvsg Peosacor proont Sify sows eu Qenmasnens Sis wo 
STE DID FLUE sreotHyLo amsluPss Cuscut. spOwompeeid 
eULGomplaeb CungiCleuipSsgissorrev HOGS cul Cenmacnens 
SDEFWID Srestuils; au_OumplaGs 2 fur sipsgieaermeo QSwiO hs Claenmacr. 
sips seopgiei_Lm6v, HEUenys SFDUEUL cTesuiit, 4.0601, SI TEOUTLD, 
Cog, Cunesmepems spew cermin aif, gore, adil, Gund 
Cuncsimeudsops SDUEUL cron Sm_ Gat. 

se OSS noon 510g Spams Sled eur_GClancvedierr epodteser Siblifled 
Qeorwuyonhenms Feo GSSlHisefl 1 Go fl ujerrernt: 
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Choir) wireSlser®* 

Sy Gempiud 65.57. 

eu_Ghompluiles siAifle simoujbCumrgy 
k kh g gh k (ead) 
c ch j jh Cc (eayb) 

th d dh t (Lamb) 

t th d dh t (sand) 
p ph b bh p (ued) 
y- iy— 
— i, ul— 
t— ar—, ir—, ur— 
THSsgeemn_O) 
khanda kantam BOC 1D 
gana kanam SMCoTLD 
ghata katam SLD 
chattra cattiram ee Sirib 
jala calam Few 
patha patam Unto 
pida pitai Seo 
mudha mutan epost 
katha katai BOS 
dana tanam Srrevtw 
dhana tanam Soom 
phana panam LIGOOTID 
bana panam LuTTeseTLD 
bhagavar. pakavan Liseunest 
yaksa iyakkar Bweat 
lanka ilankai Beotiens 
l6ka ulokam 2 Goorain 
ran arankam DT ILD 
ravana iravanan BDoneusoorest 
rdma uromam eo Gyno 


—_>o— 
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Sy Genipluid 65.58. 
—_—s— 

‘ : 

so 

ss 

h— : 


—h- 
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Sy Gemflu 2ompunélMuit Ouch eseussnit smHsSIULig: 


~i->-—y-—|s—>¢— 


TOS ZISEM_O) 
paksa 
daksa 
pariskara 
niskara 
purusa 
Sarikhu 
ela 
sakala 
astra 
hari 

hara 
mahitala 
moha 
mahima 
pankaja 
sasti 


Sg Gemiplusid 5.59. 


cu_Ghonifl Cloiiee._ Cl_mreSlxcir 
{Consonant clusters) 


—cy— 


—kk— 

saad 3 Gla(Qb 

=—t— 

os 

c— © cele 

zero —y—, —k— 
pakkam Lesa 
takkan SEM 
parikkaram Uflsasmpup 
nikkaram « Haengd - 
purutan Lhe 
canku FR 
calai e600 
cakalam FHOVID 
cattiram ens Slgib 
ari ai 
aran HTT 
mayitalam Loullgevib 
mokam Gioneib 
makimai wélem1w. 
pankayam Lime Wb 
catti FLig. 

SBiPled sin1ng56 

—kiy— 

—kil— 

—ciy— 
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—ty— —tiy— 

—t— | —tir— 

—y— —tiy— 

—ml— —mil— 

—kv— —kuv— 

QumpCscucsnit sESsIUy : —dm— > —tum— ; —in— > —tan— B/S! 

—tin—. 
THSHISSM | 
vakya vakkiyam eure 
sukla cukkilam EAU 
vacya vacciyam eunéAlwid 
satya cattiyam ssid 
putra puttiran YsSlgeot 
natya nattiyam Tmt Wik 
pakva pakkuvam Ld euly 
padma ' patumam UBIO 
ratna . irattinam QrsSlond 


Bis Mersad euClonpfle AenpaepeCawerMl NmOwmps 
Camaepseo Gungsgid. “sMpersver Cumb Cougs Gaus Clanevedicst 
tom_G_psg lseotnevgh)"” steot A7GemPluid (G59) saMAmg. MaDe 
“op fluid, UDG, Csgumae, snes, Cenenaib, Armusemo, ULUTW Beneu 
(pseurgslu ImGawe sidlipra e558) 
BeuMlrssowrs 51Cor (Ipig 5H” COLIN 2 OT U GBS Qu bCseucon. 


Glenmacnenuyth 


‘Leueoor iS winit ios useSlwesieo eul_Ghiom Puna s soos, 
Mors SF Sloop nt (5.146-148). 
2_uNGlpreSlaer 
eu Quo! sidiifieo 


(— = 


—— : iru 
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ChowGluireSlser 
k kh 9 gh k— ; —k— 
cc ch j jh; c— —c— 
t th d Gh t te 
t th d _dh te —t- 
Pp ph b bh p— —p- 
j -y— 
% o— —c, —y- 
Ss c— — 
s c— —c—, —t 
h a— —k— 
y— iy 


— ar—, ir—, ur— 


i , iH, ul— 


Sif octet Cisse OnSiecfleflenpid Cage Choise 


Bal_Gi_neSlacr HsmwouwjionM) (5.149). 


Cy | Ciy 
Cr - Cir 
al Cil 
Cm Cum 
Cv Cuv 
Cn Can 
rt rut 
(C erestLigy 6 Cent Clow) 


28 


DWUenoormnsit Caumilev ombMpmiacmonujid sm_Hleutt (Gs. 148. o.com): 


—Kt— 555) —tt— 55) 
—ks— 5508) —tc— aA 
—vy— &neuw —ppiy— emodwuiw 
—W— Lites —rupp— LUD 
st— evened t—  SMod 
—st— HES —tt— BASSO 
—tya— Slew —ttan— EB 


Quit (Ipseo HrenAeyib HA; someorwmenp Mile Ga test. 
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2.5 siiifleo ApClom Pls Clenaenrsd aSlenerey 


Lréit DéleCongamhariypbd LL&L  stevr.cnsusHumrsanyid 
Horses Higuiuemwunss Clans) siflifleo ocror eu_GClomplé 
Qemhamer wHUGG Gewgisrennacr.?> Sesser greoect sagiid 
euGompunés Merdsmiscnerl (NSlsemer?) Ysoouract sreomCgmpd 
HS HNAMHSHS mSurertoent come AMpSlse Coustr(Hio. Bloosasont 
HTvsent Glencvavicsr ipseo Flemaoulled aungn eteorm eT ipsRiSaer Nhasnevsais 
sOp Qeoshumacsr AveupM|GoGu Gancvedicr (psec Flencouied 
eupedosncoum Her) gsi, cmos, svgpeib, eon, GCeonaid 
crarQpeveumid Cues Caracloemeoun? gesmmG) GueibGung) Buy, 
Bowe, Bre, QeomsAl Cuneo Qemaemen cteueunm) 2 seNahlenGmmd? 
Gard Aenvedicn (ps fleneouleo Gaslenmgn? geiuiucmss snCor 
sHIpSCaustmHd. Herons ctesty red 2, mislevé Clambacit UeveupenyuGuneo 
THpPSE(poomuio VseAiy (pempuyd Cami He Feo supsgisaer 
CammacflGeo peNudip gy ‘Clioerenr er pSR Sa’ HAM H iW Severe? Feo 
BosAumacie udermeumbd sdip vo Oisrem slip? sidkp crop) 
GusbGungy Gewdlsanen, Apisms, Breusd,  Yysgennsaeilengs 
AA WAY MHS MBWUMETIUG( SA pClompPlen uid uj msHovohlse (ipig.ujiow? 
Buu Gweveom. Galas Cgnenpid. esirennenws arent Cousin. 
Bande Gumplemuw slung Gwevreomd  smawnerélpriact ctor 
ayrmumesmeo Comfluiler  Glerenmu Gunsens gi fflusomd. 
DHAwisepemw CuésGCiompludes eu_Chomp) qeSlacmerujLo Ig sig 
CaLacpq yd, sop CumAfut AMevemss gseoGps Cluchwungy 
TEOSNGWUMT CTIPHIOGLUMZ 22, OH, 6V, AD (PSONW SlyHS pS HSA eMOTUyiD 
SMI (Cpigums Feo E@phlemcoules mawnerélmanascn. siblipslepr 
genteuflet wSlienud Gunp umpis Slp.ofl.e. geutaepw Fev 
QenmachGes srs  cnipsgidsenen&s  ensumertOeremm. ship 
CurrAflugrad uesfwimm iw Sh. H-AswuUTHIses Cle _iquinit Suits ero 
GrmudeSeig, swsvAI GS, alugiy ch Cures Cenhacnen eripHioGungy STs 
THiPSHSHOMETS surest CanH) Mss crow evs 1s) LSS (Dutch) sreoteyio 
Qos Soo cross .psng osSorr (Latin) eteote id uso Oi musorfled eripSluyerrerrnt. 
Goon v_GQueow, Mnsrugsgis SA p PosAwmscr AoveupPleyd Hrs 
oTULpsgeeer SHE WINETLILIL_ (Hlerrerrest. 
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euLGhomfl geSacr stot cusmgumisamoso Oungeuran AmGomfle, 
CenhachiGer uUfestmiai iin YSlw olach Sool Car su_G_neSlaetnaGeum 
(cluster) crcueutmny) eFeflésluslenpet cnn) ALHSs CoucirO.., 
glayssren, Gm, LraGanssit, Lit, eomeuit, Spe, Gmiq Gun, mss, fi 
Goré, eomub, omnéél Cures Glemachesinad swusgsiel, Qeweond, 
Freweurent, Apletwiosw, Us?l, LissLo17, euGredn Gunes Clembacflesngpd Feo 
glad gsecflunaGein gattoneGeun GlenevedSier (paseo Klemevuilenin,: 
Geo Pemoou§anyd, rm! Hlemeouleyid ys sre eupeorudlest. Baumer Fev, 
PONser Silifleo 2 csrC_corprayid Qeneu UUdewrMer Hid (po (pemmuUpib 
SUOIPEOMPS Su ySwoor. AmGwomplé Clembseociune octet Qenpaaticd, 
GlunHer womb emuGeimgss eNSCamd (1.4.2). yebs Ap Gromplée 
Gemmacr sip gaerglaelayb Bri Cinmicrerest. cubs sevhs 
AmQuomps Gembacr siilPlCeo eulpmigd Cenhacfler cromrenflsenacmu 
HSIGNSS oM_Lom. Cenhacmons gm rsh] eunGSl wor Seo. USlepid 
CoummiGlom ple Cecvoundenad srevoteumid stesGmmd (2.2.4). 


3.0 mGlomiplacfles sip 


Gov, Mp GumPls Qerbact SA pOomplule YESH) Cures slips 
Qemsepbd AnGuompaceo wySigeronor. Hone. Ciompflaeflesr 
Qedeunéanev ou Oiom pl song @ObussHss Cais ctemest Gomplaerfled 
Boos Feo gSacmens MancinG Mere HADH srestmpyio eur Aw 
Howrey bd PCr Mr_SSHlevo HlyneM_OomHlé Qe cvesnsonel Qummisrersy 
Tod SHS CHnerrMSA DS! storm Nsd Hl eHit Hoyslestmestit. esr_Gompludleo 
Spe Clenhact oer) stomnGmmd (2.1.1). Sones Canmacr . 
euLGompuie pirbmsacaeéle eet cron GCurnélfuat A.uGmr 
SILig werent, Qeoevd (Heed), Gig, vievedl, Sy (Hit), Weor (Ser) ctestuest 
Ale sO sgGar_O). FerGomPluded angpél crest vert Gluiwit Housang-tche 
STOTM) CULPA WITS 51G.Cs.61.hevscwor s1S5\fl saMiout. Feo sihlips 
Qenpac Amamé srecmaefleo B.bGuppisrenen. @lq, Gn60l, LHWHeT, 
Aue cetucr aHsgisem_O.°° Qugpnsest stem  Clencvreyiid 
QwAummysrengy. (PST GPHMSHEHsOlKo0 eT pHUULL Aruser Hresieo 
SpE Clanbacr Fev mauineniuGerone.”’ Coad Fmscnd5 10 119 
(foot), 91& (eut_Clomf) aksa - crestigssit SIANY?), Bipey, 2p, &ev (stone), 
STG, Fevidy, SUWIeS (eu_Oiomfl pippal’?), Quitg, Bienes, Clmevedl 
Gureim siiipé Genracr Ae SMigud Fev SHflumogid BQereomw 
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aupsdGeo supmgeAlemmen. Sion, 94, BISSM, wmon sTSoT 2 MeL 
Quuité Oenbacr AmsnSsSlanid cuprueSlesperr, 2 mayls Cluwimacmenyio 
QOH Gompuder siqtiuem_é Clemeefles (basic vocabulary) Genus, 
2 stot). crete CinGev eS 1LUM_t_oner Sip g119. Lisem_s Clanipaserflev Fev. 
Ailend, Geudeoms Amserd siilifleo Mussa Gunma) sons Caeflingi 
(PREY CaiujOCLNg!, BeupB HSU Cungaflerb greney geSuilgri 5s 
Oaenhact ur Gompf SipneS_ Comflact sevens goes Aleo Bbs lus 
AuomPlasflanid acer) ctesm 2cirremnemusd & (SSM Qanenen Geussor@)tb. 
CumrAfwi stoCerray Curnélflumt uGmneyo BHaG“enmscnns sHwg! 
Sino. Gomfl GeuteQencvevagnSuIie Gangsgyeroneorn. Cugibd Ags 
Shaye ees Fliisert Benes. presieniid suBlp erecem pirevectflest 
Cleeve ee arose? 


SOSOMS WSK Sli CleuiduitEMeu Sop ULinemeisw Wis HOF} Ghomflusleo 
erp SLs uri@Aespriscr. QPeCarCondw, weomls Chomplacrienid siSlpe 
QGemacr. aupmigélermen. SLULIED, Fdyg, Leuemb, (P&S) Steet 
QurGi_Ouurasepd 91&an, sip.4, wmon, wom) erestm 2 Meayus Chiwsteertb, 
gud, sel, ILO crop rennet Cunsenw Als: Slfmgs 
eupmedlenmpert. gSleor_ai6) sidemowmht Be bee Ce CTETTUBOOS IBS| 
Genpacmends siilipe Gendscmadé sm_Odospmi.”? pues, geurser 
SM_Bib Qemensonguyio Silips Clandasorns STDS Claneron (pig weSlevensv. 
Sieuitset Feo sips Cenhaepaelo geupslest eSWemLoLiLjsmt_w Loeoms 
Qwmflé Qendaenaewb Clune QunGH ssn am_Qeug) &usmeuiraGeu 
EgrenpAlpg. SUE, Glows, _O) (eu_Ghomp) pista-pistaka - $1f1Ly?), 
ALiLig, Wremlssid, cssm9s, 6Merkus Cuneo ieriesflpevorH) Genpact SM bs 
DeSienuest Gumpflscie uphEagsisds 45S HUcpemh) stomp 
SipnestélewGan etestLieutt GpHnAL Gerrenna,°° 

Gacy cresy siS\tpsGlenso chiripos etext. Cunrsgehus Chomfludario 
Caupy Aloo _GrmiTus Comflscrfgnio eupreFleoryg. assy) Ghomplusleo 
Cgnema crosim siipsClenso SH) Mig tuki STOST CULPHI GUS THS HTEoH\CleusoGev 
Safhlestnit. 31M eres leno ACrés Complued oruza crest eurpra Hot) SMD. 
Gwe NoueS) (Sics651) stest Glenev piperi ce Lemipus eTesTLigy palai 
sremQLd Bit ereoTLIg Nero sTempyLo eupting Sdnpsm.” * siSipaClemact Leo 
amos Sieo eulprinefleotpest; 2p muctler gerrSlaefleyio 
QU wu mmyererenr. sPSRSam_ nae Sleveupenns SahiGeumb: 
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Hencoisa_(h) anicut 
GpEned olla 
BEA conjee 
aun) coir 
& 5 curry 
S&L_(H\wo gp catamaran 
Ber cash 
5.65) cooly 
Glanucmp copra’ 
FTEBOOT jaggery 
SSOOTSVSTITLOL| chunnam 
SHU.) cheroot 
CaaS teak 
GCanessil dhoney / doney 
Uibg60 pandal 
Lsmmuiest pariah 

. LjSsDTemOTTes (a poonac 
Cleupmleneo betel 
Lone TW mango 
lenge Sevvtevvtr mulligatawny . 


Beudmisr cooly stosim Ge neo —ism stevrm ales) Gum) coolieism ctestey Lo 
pariah stem Genco —dom cresim 6365) Clumg) pariahdom ETEOTAYLD 
AAO SHICO CUP HGS siessteomib. Hilipleo a0) (Gammyesthl) steven id Gle tev 
QuwnsGenvenaGeu asreng; sulle curry qnAlevssleo Cluwprserjio 
Aenonunseyd Somuigyerong. Cogn ‘Lempw’ cep Clensvomen Clagcvod) 
5g) SLEDS QeorHleo 2 (HeUSONES emswmedorerrernin.° 


3.1 aqpileucelb Clee 


ueopu sip BevsélumacfiGeo sipgisrer Bend  ctoory 
HrneG_sClenov 2 evdiGev usd Ghomplacfleo HAs surpass ma." 


inkivadri Finnish 
ingefdra Swedish 
inbir Russian 
gingsear trish 
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ginger English 
gember Dutch 
ingwer German - 
imbier Polish 
gingembre French 
gyOmiber Hungarian 
ghimber Romanian 
gengivre Portuguese 
jengibre Spanish 
zenzero ttalian 
zenxhefill Albanian 
zencefil Turkish 
janjapili Georgian 
zingiberis Greek 
skenjebbir Kabyal 
zenghebhil Hebrew 
zanjabil Arabic 
tangawizi Swahili 
zanjabil Persian 


QsGencvene GoGo EAM. Compact crveomd Cariquinad 
Arnel Guomflache BHbs Quimern crs sameusHdlereme. ACras 
Gompf! Gunesim Gan ga Clomft SoneM. GuomplaGen® Cam iny 
Clancit®) BsClencvemeors Cup, somes Chomiplacit gi hompud pms 
Gunn apmduigéescom. Beem ge GCwompleCencd veo 
HIdpreriHacfles uljasewisanet MOVs epag HULME euipeysld 
Guomplsce Hig sepgin MOAmgs. Hssemaw Cencronve 
@Huusne  sihlest wanderwort cremp  Cleomoest  GClencvements 
UWweTuHsaieun. 

Honey UnGlomflacie sblipeCenco Cuneo B\mlienClacdeomb 
Sips Clams Gor crest upig.ay ot Coustoto. cSMLIMITS cusmauled pLiyemw 
Q@saoomb: 2 Esser. round, @erflit cold; same shrink; eqmHer curl - 
Ganeopujd Benes Curesimeumemmuj sPlips Clanhacr crost (pig. njst_tg, 
OAL (tig wyion? 
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Sslcayescir 

1. smiiQiomp ste Gener Feo @iphlemeoufeo Guungaer wwsasengs 
2 STN SASS). YSONOY SSH ugsleors IpseClomfl cosy 
Gene mauneniuGalenmgy. 


2. IMs Ssonw ESS SoofluncirChomplaerflesr (idiolects) sai_Gr_ Chomfl crest 
Guompfudweorenit Chomplemut aSlerseeui. 
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GCurarrSuleo oo. gfe, sip some Fmibsy euengngs 
srvsSlGuGu Ceucheums Cuparmsiuile Ms5mau Soum) Quis 
Awe. HBerpno sip swiss gemma AvaunHiye 
ASTpiors MermgGio PiGurarrHlenws HI HSS] Qomind Gio ieveflulev 
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“Chinese verbs were also borrowed, but were made into Japanese or Korean 
verbs only by virtue of an established fashion of loan biending: the borrowed 
verb was used as the first element of a compound, the second element being 
the stem of a native verb of very general meaning’ — Hockett, Charles F., A 
Course in Modern Linguistics, P.418. 


(perry seumsl EprexieuN Tare, IpHOSiumi 7.67lo, QevrGeann, Lpsowumit 
LU, HGemanger, sth.Fabsoio, A.Q).Clam@EbYp 
HAAGuAIT DsgisomulGeor PsGonG Ogminyerer gyemmuGeon 
Qreray osmpsgzeort, srid.epe.N Aleve stestueut sy serGurine 
LvacmovdsipssHlo 10H! D.Phill. ui _SSlDe “Influence of Dravida on 
Sinhalese” ctesenyib Oh Uungpetumss) 2477s Theses on Asia, Accepted 
by Universities in the United Kingdom and Ireland 1877-1964, compiled by 
BC.Bloomfield stem 9 Hresiehabs sdlseiGpmd. sShleflwer 
search Clomflscmenuyd sy7mujn Guna mmemee mer 
AnsgiGencinG aGSgy. ° 

ausmecst, (p., Compleureonm), ps CluefluiG, Cecsenest, u.12 
(1954). | 
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— STS HOU Hit eTpS HSS Uodt (k—) euchiomudlesr s6uGlou pss 


 Gensvediet (Ups Hlemevuled aidheuemgsuyid, pss G (port 


25. 


eugiomuflest (—k) seuGleuipss GaencvaSiest mipiileo eupeuems wid, 
(PHTEHYS Gd Norra) HG id euchomuMets (—k—) SeuGleu pss Clenevadieor 


§ Bone aeucmsuyid EPs ed. 
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LIUETLUMSSIW My Hes Crh H_(Homyarero 
Bible 


Agreoaniiwi, GQenevaniuduibd (epevid), MEATS BIMDUusS ys 
Sipaid, Gleestenen. (1954). 


LUCOTHS), HOT, Siewigemes Ley, BAMiIps mreueot usSlIy 
DUleneopnsi2oy, 2.Ceu.emAlmrengs uit USWUy, Clecmenent. (1946). 


YyssHlaHram, efpGenfluio, veunonbst sips CleuchuiG, eesenent. 
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HiplipGo mips um prevnoncy 


( Gusar 5D pio or pH5HI SH wep’ 


1.0 Besemnu sHcllpenmuled wnresmeiiact uneot augGudeHECs 
CusssoiOlp’, ‘oy pSHSSU’ ctossw vis) Can sprhaiems voooriemeucs 
Gum mriecr. uncut uGuUMei HHS CoveH\uIH ge Clecvene Clacvrev 
Bis eovoriey 2A aMsAlygy. IPHIOUS MSW, HIEdSemen ls ig 5g Gloreuslés 
Cancers HS Carsverig.w Clomifl updemads Sirld Soom eumpesleo Cues 
appiedtit epésdle Gps) Ugtuguns GCaunuGssle snnie 
CancrAmnriact. Qompludestumbur. Brreupsgaomeruyid, Heng Ibs) 
BaHons soeMszeflunsGeur, sosCsr, Qu Abs) Queourad 


SOHUMEHO Spemovs CUHISO QHUTS UpSss5FlO cuhousnGid. Biome 


Lip) wiemteuracd Bog UUFHGD UGUMmSwb enh Oaefleunseyid 
AMfleunsayd 355s Ganctoeugs Coustor_mhutroCs. Biseom Cunepnd 
uiLermavsae Leu Sssuuid sidkpCuomflo  cwumprevsefles 
GuéssaOp, opsgssOip undid Custu@dmg. Gene uns 
(psenpserads ‘Siip Soba’ creme EreSlest (pspum_ss\Cov 
GueuuGdlng). Bg Mees aupCainesaaaCg, 


2.0 opudlest CuéeGhompfl, TipSsiComyfl sy Slus Br euipa ees Gib 2 errr 
Geuguum@ect up! Degree sams Gener as HSHGH eH 
Aersshaepo Has sSeuprenemei HSV MA wWwWsSH Ms wyld 
GPUUSMSWYjD Feiss SeoOwowH sree, KHFHRSHONENS FaMytd 
(peonmpuyd Gsefleudms snemtiuGdlmgy. sera: Geumsomes 
glean AAfunsepid seuss sm_Oid euflfletm) Complenwe 
SDSL wrewreunseHio S55 (pUHFluimeo Gum Cousorg.w — Oumsenig 
— UUEHel QupdlenmnitaGenn cetugy QUsH HS lus lms. Meleneo 
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Caremashe sgeundu Gercroslemws sp cAifleuns oprmubgi 
AgsaflayuGHSsgsyibd vesflungid seg HoMsmauned Mme shane 
Chompluiwp  somGenmiigsio Fev asHsgsaomons sal) 
eA Hd yAenpmd.” , 


3.0 ‘sip oynmbsmid’ creepy HroSlet (IPS HUTL Ld ‘Kovorevotest @(ONDLIL’ 
SSTUSMGH. GUILD Hrengs UGHSorrs ges Gettengy. um_SSleor 
(perenicos Cure Semwih SHO. (PS DUSGSluMeo 


“Bingy QoL eumpaenasuNGer, mid Gusid SiH ips elo oT ip HNO 
SPSS HN\oowaserH Caimpennaepi oo. Guée 
apsarengs oTUpSss eupahland, spss aupdsanongy Gude 
aupsdgibd, Cecveuns el Gudmieugaims cumipio Clomplud 
Sremtoond. HHSU UM FOS unrSgy (pg SSH, DiS Bpoueme 
UpS GSEHHE (psn Qnomimio Cauppiemwosemerd upshl 2mueser 
2 FiMuGonG) sevigi 2 smgwm@ muse.” 
eTeRt srupsuuL_Qrenengy.” 
3.1 BDser Sig hucoruIe QuumsHler Hrewromd us) pmb Cust 
sUUpsed  swpgid SSS Leror MMMiemwasemeruyio 
Cadneovamenys AmseusnGacr smnbsg. Cogybd “Cues 
OULpSH TONS) HPSS OupSlanid epSS) eupSanovig, Cuse eurpselano 
Asansol GQunn amdlngi” come aMsens Send qoispClacsr 
AHOwHSS. Hone PromOio Buu _sHlen EMsGansnaen ctevteomd. 
aie “élfluise umn gersu uUg_iuslsgyr (pHsHeM ries - 
LonemTenTRST Wig. SHON cleo - iM_SSHloor G MaGaneraci e1hs Sorel ee 
Oeibenwwins HleomCaunmUuuGAesmen seis Absenense 2 fusid pg. 
Quunb Cuss upse pss upshled evans eo Gung uGélmgi 
STEED TH G(GHBOBIYLO CT LPHGI OUulpSS Cuss cupssler Clacveuns Sui Cupp! 
EHANS sTomanj SHSomS Yo um UGunmefler epeGwr Mensaessleot 
epuGon OseflauGsss seul lOding.. GCogud goMicmw 
Canniemvasme Ses e555) QnOimwacmen (pmMral UMssowlsgy 
CapnennasmenrGu M5hs) da Qiigid MWS Mugsrélgy. 


3.2 LIM (pips TYPSHS SUUPICognesr Smbgeteng). sevtewtest 
GOwusACO urieusl Helougs sly QenagEGo mpsgs 
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SU flGaognen eeopundAlmitaen, o mpunGGeuner umieu§) s.eFludlesr 
Guéfled amid Bu Gemacflesr (31g), Bevevg)) Liwestun®) (use) o_O 
Guéssauiiplest UnbuULL s1e DSMWHR eres. sTe0Geun mL 
qpsgssiloopy Gusdlisg gupeut wi Ob Gussds gsSlomps 
SOBUNETA DAT, HFEF oT YPSHSSUPCov mem Clumyde empwm_oaiev sehs 
Garces spss SHlempuyd sg HeseurnaGeu snes Hslonpmit, 
ashen Cush Pom Vler_Cu pssssBlipio yes AGA gy. 
Qyier Brag FF wl Od sahanad Cusssaifleo GusGeyeirGis? 
Apel ctestugy anpestion? ips HSS Cov o_engpunGucsisGernG oe 
TSH erpsgssdiplGe Gueelersnn? swelag cotupsaissilip 
Merged; Spee Cuss Aas flung, consQancreugn? sisueunGlmedfles 
Cussse Ni P\Coo Qungieuns wrHd smawnemngs ‘PHCunG’ (Coupmicmwo 
LMT UgUsMSS SHHS) coved nysgs SOP Dr Cunssons 
Bourg) Cudélev snevwtgy seus Dy)? crensor Guin gTHMSTE oT PSSISS Blood 
GusCaisirQb? un gslCo CuésseMlemipuyd srupsHis Biilomipuyid 
Aes GSusHsnss CEMOSOSSUGUDY GPO EG EOE GpeoS id. 
QaeOous GpolCo geAloow GDL gJemoreuGwGo epsqssuiiipleo 
aemTUNHAlpriact ctanmne Bey Gewpemasuner - elGwnsioner - 
Sporn? en psgssUUPCeo CGussleim Qo SH HusSlpomed mmbd 
ShUeeswjeosovrgsnest Sreovtésde (BID. DFGpaud Heapoleo Forum 
SmjuUM yo mpsgsoiip, Gussessillp gAlweumslesr LiweorLin®) 
LIDMS Seu nest stersiortmacmen wiewteit 2 crorssleo Canmmiellasadsan (Od 
STSST EMD HEHRUSI Sumer Gon? Pum b CusseSHSMP, eTpS HSS 
AAWepplen 2 srremwownet UWeTUIGsments MAPHuEIiusts Bleveneo 
Orowrg heb werner HhMiemnacmerujd CoumMiemwsemerujio wonessreutt 
AGH Qancreus HS (poorer Drevwrg.cot uwesuT Hae uw Clserfleineot 
Mersad Qumieus uwepenrss QerGnr? uwesunacmer meng 
Apungs fleneouileo Qyewghed wert PhMisminscemeruyip 
Caunniemmoacmenyio Gi Unlass Ggeflig) Clancreigy cteflaemm stesteumib. 
AOS Tidusmy Gussesevlomips slog Chom LT preveerflGev srewsrngs 
WremTeunaehee  Quumib  GuésGiuompuleod genoss gi 
empun_eonreGen gyms pm aworsGan sennebs Hues gy 
Gusssalp, psHsoOlp up CusushSes Amss psd Sworn 
ABOMOVOHA HS. spsmussiCeo CussessArpler iwesumhaeer (uses of 
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spoken Tamil) Umgluyio MueoLy ser (characteristics) UPMHWjd ga Meus mS om 
OUvraayd QemwFS Gs eb. 

3.3 Ung Hler (HSHUGHUMe GMA Leung wresrounacr sur 
SUL] CSOTUNOUSH GS Zier Ceiioig) Cuneots UuTLgsSleot nests m 
Ue Hluileo “Cisse Mupio TPSA SSM pid” stevienyio HemeviiNeo Fev 
Anssusc gMUCuMmisronet,  Meulerssniscr Gués5s Dip, 
THEBES MD uh wesc Cunguna& OancanQeret seupnesn 
EHSSISOOT Cog uNuiMsHUsHES Gin Clevevet Cunesrpy 
AMOFGIMETT, HES GSH FONE storie guyid srarGeu Glmeu 
DICMUIF CHAS SANFZMEU ciostusMsiyid Beummned vev. WIEBE ETHLD 
SPLUHis EH Csnenpaisins Dr pain cresting uid sy Awirerend eid 
UT Bird Yrs H leo Oe SnOe ApWeurenis gid _ 4. & Hm_Hseo 
LIUGYSML_Wsy, 


LM FHIGor “Cusseupse”, “orpsgioupse” creme Glgsm_iescit 
SHS5 Hoeo Aunger Ageafleans Bevenc. Dreiorig Hew aero 
Gauniun® gyfleMwer 919 LUemL_uMev QevefliuGesliuieSlevenco, 
Bs@s srqownd Mee Cm iacmeruyid ssneveGlennaonnad Clanetst(p) 
Aeupmilen uncyener eusmqiiem CetuineowGuumeb. semper 
UpssHGs 2 crot Qsm isons seneveClenmacnnad SHEWUIMEDGCUME! 
SISO GNSH HOG QunGer ums/| Hmd MPliuins Oimsseo CousssrGd, 
QoroooGwesimnn Ogsefleimm Ord. THSHSSM_L1a, Fp 3Gev 
HAMUA SE Mw SMGYSer crorepyid uGHUIed “CussUuMm id eur Ayes 
YsenClewagml, seopsienqun_ovd, svenGid Geis GCansveven, 
sTENEOTLD Corina UME STEED SMSHESHET 2 oHOL_WSML gemioUpLD. 
Oempacnoné sfuns 2 se Aiuslayio SObS SMUY seep oo PoNuslayid 
LOMEBITEUTEG (IPHSdTSo LOW TET LUdMAleo wigs SGug Gusehs Um Cowneio” 
To GA NUGLMDMIsTons. ctorGer GCusslum _s$leo maewneUuGd 
SO pOlomf) CuésGonifl seo testy epusid sTipsumid, Guse culpa@id Fev 
SHSTUUMSBHMEY eHIPSULUGA DS. MUCuMps! HB! HPSS! Ulpas 
STETLILIG LON steed gDU(IpiD« Canemmeomd. Cwayid ums Slesr 
(PSDUGSluMled “Cuss apse nesgy crp5s surpsshlayid, ST(LPHH| CULPA NETS 
Guse apsdigid Cedvemnse4 Gunn sugges eumipia Compu 
STESTEOM ID” 6TES SAHUCU DM GSSMOOUYL (HSH Qaancrgco Coussr Gio. 
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Das psHer Sq hucmrule EPUILL go snevsg Chomplules Gus 
AUpSADS@w pss! upsA Gb Clungyounes QSTETENOIULD 2EwT(H) ETEETID 
eo cieoDenUds Soir sifSujid eewriiey sp 7bU aug uysserfleo Chomp 
BHMIESHD HF MMuirsepag@id sp 7iou AGUYSEFSSU UM Hreosomon 
sips Geumis Sid Hla Her Plusmounsg), UWgH\eoL Wg. 


3.4 siipClompusle syA Cup eumgueren DiemTeuTE Ese QTEOMDM) 
SIGUUCOL uM Chomp UPMS sm MLUD sGHSHSS OGD Mess ws EHD 
QyOmd ous Liileo sibs ATMHH\I wwemuGid crenugs uuppHhlujwo 
Dass psgissoner wiemeuiacn os Sores, Menusls Clancreuniaer 
stort L1g) UD SeOiLeud amiss SpA lMusitesopid Lin gired sr(ipsi Geum (Hw 
APs ABH SS GCousirGid. saQyid AUTOIDHH|S HHSHSHOMOOTS, 
AgeflMenh gemrgcomunsd sap oGuingy STDUL SFalgiu elemenajacit 
LipOluyd ctorremse GCousrGio. Ys F(HESASHIBE Feveuony 
DIEMTUIBEFSS COTS GWOUMG OS Fimewrwsnss QanerenuiuGis 
aPsgisemn_Hasen Cgefleure esroneneur STOOD STMIGEd Cousot (Hw, 


3.4.1 Bool, um_sHleor Hrovianid us Hlusleo 


“9, gidor Deopeauiplumigen sy pbsni. Des eundéwgsdleo 
agi Sibir cron Gendroned glugmocfluymien. Bovsacoor 
eulp&Sleo ‘gouon” STETLIG) <Qyid.oMEnt (Q1d0eOg) Sem1o) TET 
ClansdeSlest eGleflaiincurongGid. Higsiq uLpmsio wuGl Flusneo 
Bre Meflaged  Msaneou Cusseupséleo — stipeumis 
augeuorscyd Hlidslenmgy. Drownener, gudioreSlest6o, 
SIOWTIEYSE stoic Cuneo —Q (pseu Ceudpiemw 2 (Ryser 
Qudp) suhag’ snevoteomo. BaGunvGeu emeyOluuiaer 
LEAL MSsnev eupsAl6d ons wewr_sgyerrerreer.”” 
6TEsT& Fa UGILMmMyseTgy. 
3.4.1.1 wremeutsalen AersasS aor eUpSUGuDyM Pes Gsgieaer 
Qeiupd Gpoumiscnond snevrGumb. HUE Sse “Beorsaowt Cups", 
“Bssnoos Cuéseupse,” ctor Buh aupseser QHOMIFG wos! 
bipiuitaers, GCeupuiitgneu CusluGdeynen. Bac Brae 
STILL Oerer MerdsFomsu uig UG “Gaeareo Cusescupse” 
Qordsscomony gy stormy stetrrenmid CanerQiSl gi. Ging “Bis eilerfleuig.cuid 
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(g1bor) Hsaneod Cusseupsdled eripeumis cugeionscyo Hodlenmgy” 
SIS FMJUSTO Sidon crosmy Clencd epSHS Siliflev gsvergy CwGeo 
FMUGUDM “Persacoor eupSHleo” oTUPOUMWL eulg uLors Amuslevemev stesry 
GSH Hoo sg. HpuGlen, eeiromouIGs Berip) sowM creep 
Algeuld “Gersacnt cupsdlgniio” erpaimuna Fpuslevomeown? Cray 
“MasiCurevCa: emaywCuuinsc Levey Beano aipadiev 
LOND DEOL _HATeres” THs SH use HHTOSS GID 2 flus Qeovsaeor 
CULPHG stot He acn; Haaren upse (Cuss apse? Tp SHI 
Ops? GQyewGid?) stony MAN snep) 2 ovr) STOTT STEvTTEVOTID 
Canes. Dis stress Dhue Gogo srr Oren <Q{Liuest, 
STTESSTEST, LOTLDEST, SSB Gunes ADSHSSM_OHSHM cuspiouew._wig 
Qevisenmenr. set Basnosgis GCuse, o1psgi a4su Bo 
UpSGsao FHSMIUS OSU Qunpy Ss <QyLIUET, Qessevstet, Lomoest, 
gaarer Cunetim 2 meytQuwitacr UWEMUBSSUUGAlesty oot CTE G ENE 
Md WMHS BHTH). : 
3.4.1.2 srtu_Geron Mensa sSlov gidw1eM, Qyioiot Gurestm aligeuusenen 
eens semCancinG) Cprdél cu.eumuserflest LIM MG CHa GE 
FHUMEMUIG SHTSTUFHIFO AM GOUSSSSSOOD). “HG 5H QUipmIGid 
LUIDFlWTed Dis Boferiqeurd (90) Pseneoes Guse cuipaséileo eripeumis 
euZeUDTEalo HAs sy” crore SGHSHU CUM GESAS; Hig ULE WDD 
amuenestwine Cou CanenmAmgy. BHsanyesnd ghHasssaH! ctoofler ‘gs 1i4 
STEED) LD Slefleiig. LPL STULPEUMU AULGAILOTE HYSOLOIUT S| exClentent& 
Ca_seonb g6Cmn? anjectmem et. Ceustrigui qeudui Bpuuilesr 
Mensa ipeomwne (descriptively) ro pSHs SUwpsClemhser ‘leo ipmGhows 
As _Ou Gussapshd Hougs ew ctor oilers ees 
Gun SS (pom wisn. " 

3.5 sss OCs uns Crogyd éleo ysl sGsgisaemar Sloss ew 
(PUPAE aTSA UFOS (PHEW py Memen upsly Gusliu@dlmg. 
“Cuéscupadler Qecveuneanev, eUpsgionpsslepiio Heueinyy 
(pRsGeenlenn Bevong ansdlumiser Apso sheiLiimesefed 
S,TUUASlesipet” ston . FHL Hlerergi. Dakersarpb ashne 
Aancrensg65518 Boome. Dg seupret auyoorppy SlerdewmEo. 
qGleerenhies ‘91g 107’ Cuurein (Gluwsit + Quwit) eindSuiisssemen olen eos) 
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THIET? Fram (paseenoened wngi? um ssleo sSpuUi_Hleren 
MersssSlenuig Geom crane CousinGd. store: BgiGunesy 
eursAumacmonuyid Guéseupadiet Caecveunsaned  stipsgiupsdler 
CgrremBilume: sions Cancragn? Gssmsu uso eunéFlusmuser Gude, 
STLPSHI BLAU Dew eupSHlansid o_vorcdveveun? ergy e1Hooi8gy Clecveunsonas 
Oe ay SHlwigy ctoor ctoflFled se pig. uyion? 


3.6 Sool “cuncvoll, winit Sg?" stemegy id eunsAlusgsH\60 {_ETOT 94S} ETETEDILD 
Aeros uWeTUNA udHs sruuLGsror Meréasomgu untsGumb. 
“Cusseupsdle Dig) (SS! ToEHw oulgoud) Herre Uvslesry) aicheugsnev, 
Basan opsgiupsdand Beg DiwoGudpy euwdlmg” steorgpiriy 
EITEOIsOSs AAS UTM. Beg suismen somneGunregsgi. 
Cués eupshleo moore, ues euchouert sripSsi eupsélgniid BrwOumid 
sat (Ipigny CalusHe YS wngi? mUpsHupss, sors PCT GG 
AEDS STOTE H(HSIS! UCuHHAen wis (varieties) Glansvor_gy sresiHud sr LpHSI 
eupédles 2 OTUMLENS Sem1wwyL UGSsefleo esmgum_o HenrClupd 
Gipeneuyid Cus UrsAlrmscfler SbScversuo Cums srupssnoni 
uot Berm Cusse aupdsemad emaumendenpenit sreyo segs 
Gum se ome. : 
eee serge FONg!" cTengyid eundsU OLIN Gs 
Bru Gert Merdsgemsujd wmbd sagsssev CeusmOib. unpgslweit 
LuTLeNeyin “.... SMBH Hevsvgl” Gunesim euipsG eevr(h store 
am_LuuLGereng. “mmd ctevGeom lGeumb”, “a mieserr 
seoCourentuyio” Cure Clam_isefler QemntenuUpHgs STUUL Geer 
AMerssmiamenyy. APASHU UNTBHEO Heorny. um g5lCeu “Bleosacoer 
Culpa S” ctor oorDIib “Guss eupps(s" sreet El rev1gIb, “Blsaed aiipae” 
crest Cou preston epery) ups eact GusuuGslerrperr. QuunrgunG 
Ageflamm: Bog) eeronsens wwii meusdlemmest, GuéeGompl, 
sTipsgiClomfl ris sh] Buen | peveoms Cuseus (pet 61g) Guss- Gompf) orgy 
eTUpsGromp cross Clgefleunséanshl Bema: waacnnso GeucuGeum) 
CaemeisEpae CeucuGeups amnesty Hlomerserfien (situations) QeuduGeumy 
ams UWETLOSSUUGWMHEOM wnewruisepses Clsefleunss 
FaN|HO AH DUSHSGHy ctor Sovr Huo uel HSS Alby Sloot pmb. 


3.8 Huun_groser 16.9 um _sSlod (Bogro Bi mir etesresy id LmL_ip) 
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GussGuomp, supsgiGuomp unile Feo sapsgiaact uu epeod 
YELL UUM Element. s7MEA sSleprmed mae OUL_L a HSgissonenls 
Wensmdél Herp Cunpmse mug gla, sueriéFaeid (pula 
ANG Sang sorrisHs wei Sih Qancw1G) um_SSHleot epesy md ugsSHlwEs 
Sonoigycronr UWIDA uid Hs AGHLIGCUmD. wus Meneugonpy: : 


‘GuésQomplae fu Me Qweoyser Fy spuuLGeronen. sfunesr 
Merson Hever H\MNig. wy ess err, 


Gude Gliompluaeo 
1. euné&lumiser Berrrig. hd eid. 
CUNdAWMIBET GMS Bhs ew. 
2. Denhacr coflgns esFMsa srig Westesmud HEBD. 


Oenhacr AposGanO) 2 sods Couctorig weore mud need. 


3. Qu@ourgpd eripeumi, Uwerflemer, CewouGGurer wpseSu 
UNGEWS Sa MiKer Hooma, Quiles eid. 
Cu H] wile QICOT FSO UINE BwHsGw. 


4, cterrressrmiscn Hove) Fase SMUOHSKHE GL. 
sTetmressTEstt Cr fem wWITeEy 1D ctTeflemiounseyid asad Bevemingyiip 
BOIS. - 
5. cretorenstmiacn Buc oUuNs Som HS HSS. 
TEOIOMTHGEN HHFA(PEOMULIG CEUMEMSUNS PLPmIGUHSSY 
UL lg. (he GiD.”” . 
3.8.1 deo amsgisacner LISMEUIEEhSGaS AgseflyiuiHsgcuanarads 
sruGupmierer BMouuIpél AipZenecIen UIs FORA oMmeusédlMal. 
qsnumsauuhb ences Can wembGunet  Gunadler 
AOwoHSonuwrsCe sneoiuGhslenMer. aHSgSsm_ Ls (psoneugy 
LUIDASS eHiuMTssUIGwo oor GuéeQompules eunéélunuesctr 
OHSss01s QHsGeb oomusi@d. gullet aunsS wiser Kovorig HUUG|d 
GDISS 1s Dedugyb Clomplenwits LMU SE Counenens 
Guns 5Csweomlu GuéeGlomPlenwies Gun) 555 crest 
qT psAClomPeous  Cumdssg ctonGmr samisc Gunupmsagy. 
GuseGompule @nAu sunséumiser voir; Fes eunssSl ire erhid 
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esi. HCsGunenn opSHOwomMp/uIend DyowrHib ecw. weser 
sisi, Gpilmen, Camu ceucmoupinGanu  g@nidlw 
eunsFlimBIsemerwpLd Gover OMS WIMIBEHETIL|D Guééleo 
MEUTETSJeomeown? eHsgesam_oi1e “Pou shemseGu Cumis 
EMOTETSEMET OUTHIA UBAUL_G Hise steven (hid DHS cussstig Slenco Gus 
Canlaiae Baer (pesrend Gumi: ofeomb” step) Cuseusg Mmb 
CaLuseomoun? Og Kovrnandsdwid genCpr? CaencusGapu 
aupssiGe: Adu Aw eméslumiscmer stupgiGeini Qevemeoun? 
ansAwsdier Ler gyra, Eps Sool peorwns Sieowwevm. 
GhomPlummns (non-linguistic) smpesstmisemeruy iD SM_Hseo ga Hib. 


3.8.2 Qrewroreugy UIHASS THMUMSGUUGID Sem CussClomfluiler 
Aenhacn colgns 2S5NSSS SriguooMUAGS GW stotusnEid. g,uSeor 
2 Se MnIGev cteflemioujid Alp o(ipld Chom Plasmaemuss Chimps sssoor crete wet 
BTSs Horny unGb oghnis Clancraugslromer. ctoflemiouyio Apwcpo 
PHU uy QonPld upssesomgsuyio uudlpslemusuyto Chump sgseot. cteorGou 
2 Safi craflem, 2 seifllnys Agioid cromgy id Sig Hiismr_uier GussClomsl, 
qTpSHOoMA BAU Hrevrgenonujd Cag GHsse SaMrGwD. 
DeuCapyunG sHleMwev BIg Liuerrulled ZemiEeUgsestM|. 


3.8.3 epermrag UUIDASS, oTHiuMPssiuGio Serr. CussCompluiler 
aNnséAumscr JeorScopuns ClmEbd crousmeid. opuilesr or pss! 
GhompluSeyd stugeumis, Lussflenso, QaewwuGGurHer (pseu cuseblws 
FNSET STS Hime 2siiGH) cremgencsr wMSHO SSMS). Osnég 
AhpmvGu ensSwmisct gsoreconuns HlMmev 6TEBTED Gung sng. 
Dus _wHargi BOL, Conf] Heypw sHsMIU CunestmMeumenms 
HHBHISOO Cousssr(Hio. 

3.8.4 prensraug) IDAs, oHiTUMTSGLUuUGi Sleor GuéeGliompluteo 
seiresimacr Cpiemounseyid cteflemrounseo Feo Qevoomnayyid 
DEs@b cromugr@d. Syler stosrevermisert GCoupy; stevsrewotmiscnen 
CauchliuG@ss vwenuGid GumpGun ComplucmoiGun Gougy. 
semestmuac AaSEOTS Biemwaigid ctofleminuns  Bismineigyld 
CTSBTEH| GUSH TWD ETOBUI ESTE COS level ueusmpuyio 
AuipssenCound. EHUGsEGEe Asso15gs, Cgynespo sressresstib Geum) 
POGUGEE oofleoownass Conejos Qevensowin? Aevsowid Aplus FS 
emadluiische erent steiventmiscmotuyd mb eSleridle Clancreusleo 
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ApoOUUPeusloemeviuir? omiymssieo Cuil Ghuflus eunsesl wiserfleo 2_errerr 
STORTSOOTIGENET MIMD cTEMaNs eSlermuél& Cla nereugsleveneo wit? 


3.9 Coed “soinetmac Fer Méseors SeowbS Haq", 
“ STExOTSNOTTIGETT Critcoowneeyid ceflempwunaayn sac Beveomwgyid 
Boso@b", “cotrosrmuser Queue Seow Hae", 
FHSS (POMULG CewHMswrs HPHIGUPSSU Ut_y. Hae” Cures 
F(HSHSSOOOM OTD QKBUL wirewsreutsct ellermaAs Clancreumiser sresryy) 


ee 


STOCOTEVOTIEIE ET 


BwOUpquslon. AWAlfuisc gencmugHGo Msansgisacongs 
Asefisi Cancreuniacn créstugigaL. sui. eefliss Qancroms B_sge 
Aeon wesbGunet Gunadéleo Gandne MerssHT (pu dsa. Hi. 
Osansgesen umpreilCso aHhsgsam Qe ep Claefleune 
AMenssiurioleone creuMgsuyjd HMd F _ gsarL_Hgeo GeuewrHo, 
Gea Hsgssoner HMleMue Sq lus uleo sHSHSam_Hsxer eypeotd 
Denon _Osquo sare. 

3.10 Qausmd ungsSlesr * premamd uSesHuwMIerd  GussChomf, 
STHPSHGOMA uUDMS GHpUULoMET aHSsqSeser srooriiHslenpes. Beis 
EUTUM Cuseugs PHEUSMAaGI LOM cTestajid eTIpSSHloo stupHieugs! wrGlyn 
aisns Glompl cteviejid ueMSLUHSSUUOMAlMS!. Sumumsd CuisersMmgsuylo 
STLPHOMLD; ETPSSHIOd eT PHIUEMS Wyld Ciueeomid sresty Hleneveniw HreonAAwi 
LMbAeMLtont Gung. Dips Pi ouppisnen cogSBemenGwun 
Um maefles UTSS lpm o(pPHHIS SUlGovs nest Gus dlestmerr. 


3.11 “gupmie” udu CusluGAng. Bes gyuGa Qevdsovr 
GICOWCL CTU A MS. oTPSHICIOMPlUS 6d Pipi G (Lpsw mM, 2_wor(h) sreot MILD" 
GuseComplules Mevome ctormmid GusluG@démg. GussClompluieo 
Genmact wenbdGuret Curadleo gemwglestmenouimd, B\eueinGlmeveomd 
MUSH UM “crovflayid, CussChomPuileid Hqguusm_wnet gin 
Dovsacor {O05 Qi UMgsS Grove mld” 16015 Ga NUUH AMS). Heueumm) 
FMeusneod cipemilen (pret Caneipnidlenmsccveun? s HSFSHenOn 
PYUEUPSHS sa Meuse vewreor_w I Hep alee Ama Carag 
GCaretor_ mung. 


3.12 Coogd um S8Geo Feo sanmidaen MSlscnCuner gmuwgisteres. 
THsgisam re, “Comfim) samp _anporEeio” crevigyjt Saher ms 
Seis. HaucdHae, gaa - shims, GanupiNGeo - Clanipibilency, 
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GunanGs - Gunaneng Curesinen Hs gisam_Hsaenas STU Hereneor. 
ailet “syeuCr Genesiemi” coma Sa) aang eantoneudslevene, 
Gerais Qevrepy eu sm_eomb. 


4.0 sidp Chomfluled stips Eby nemreutaeHaeu um grevserfles 


acre unmse cuflam_gaens synudlemen. Beudeomd upmis 
Gar@iioné Cancion) uulenpy Compl ctesteniid  Bevori_eurpluleo 
Lala CLG WIT Qecvenid ionemreuisense Couctoromg wwasamiaepid 
Spuumsepod Css  cflpbousssagzem.  wdacmodaipa 
Heneouleriid sMlemips spore eripgieusied Qsnevemeviu Hid Loneweteunaseit 
Levi ori. Com flaacveSluGeo Mi Plone Canora MeL eo smyevotiescit 
BGSS50 sotrE.Q. QouMiet UM HrErserfled o_erret GenMarerhtd o|L_ Mid. 
QhomflS um greveer oripgsieugy croflsneor smflud Sess. UUM! Breve eri 
BHeuanGnp. Qeupfler s655H' mOuGCeuntse olGer wus 
BGenflucounsg. meSor CiompPuue (eMdunss Cun 
GlompPlufuisd), eereGlwed, 2rmel (pemm stestucst mud) events) eucmld 
Bbprcacho Comp snilégquo ssnCens srrs7uG@ssuuLe 
LITL IESE sTIpHUTID Feflsacmouns midd cueritge CarsmmGw. 
Baneu ungion gsMlepiscer LO (pupeow EIGseo mer. 
umpreosefe Compupilu sapnemens ClademoluGsgashs 


ChompluluconerMen gimevt vei). Seuise Giompflenw shssCarO. 


Qomfl uplujo = sySliseutacr; Cuomfl ve onCmndeyemt.weuneci. 
UTIL Grose Clebemnwnunrs SoOwohsTed sHOsqao ahmed Flms@eid., 
cuiéél 5551 Bue silw amsgsacr asl Oeuchii_Os 
slnosamsSlansmyujid seveSloneracmerwyo HAMwisemenujio Umpire 
ASSSSIOO FHUPGeunemgup APHIS owed Gd stot Ho 46l Gm. 


SPliyercir 
1, Qereumiomerts ug LUSHES (por sce Ceuchuli_ OSs SomomsansSlo 


(Qeomiens) ‘sip smmbsrbd’ cteneyid umpreSleo e_cren. 


(PSHUM gens uy MHusmd um _Femgujid unAsgs Cancreugy Geom). 

2. QhomiflunélMwieerdyeid GChomfldiuim_gureo APSTHIOV 
FOUHCeurtsSo N7pCunes GhompuIue wulhél uwesuGip crenusns, 
ATE IND HUGHES 558 UUIHA geofliushSe shunG ewgscr 
ohlbUSTEES). 
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3. BsawsgissCrmn® Canitunm gm Sosmapd Miugesuiled 
AOuUUEHSS sor (poomenin uDMs se AHS|SES. 

Vers sioncors S_(Hooyacr 

setIpSld, Cle.encu., “Cueesid eripSgilo”, ChompluIwier, 2.3., u.57-85, 

Sorrexotminened Hat, 1978. 


afi Singnen, &., “CompluIugyd  Ghomfluulmmep",  semeviwevs, 
QeucrofleSipn QeuehuiG), alflu seorsnenen, Gamuumi, 1974. 


(pSaseorr(Lpact, “és Siipb BosAwssilipw”, GasrosgMyp, 
u.1-15, wang, 1973. 
Ferguson, C.A., “Diglossia”,.Word, 15, pp 325-340, 1959. 


Shanmugampillai, M., “Tamil Literary and Colloquial’”, international Journal of 
American Linguistics, 26.3, pp 27-42, 1960. 

Noted iaweheascient “Merger of Literary and Colloquial Tamil’, Anthropological 
Linguistics, 7.3, pp 59-66, 1965. 


Varadarajan, M., “The Spoken and Literary Language in Modern Tamil”, Indian 
Literature, 8. 1, pp 82-89, New Delhi, 1962. 


GPG0 DLILISHIDWITSY oT UPS. 


IDL Kona won? 


2. oe GoRUGID F(pSruUMBefled crovrenilmihs HoGTeenaaet (beliefs) 
2c1G. Boupfler CanhysHoe oer sgtum. Hepsose 


CeusirGio. Beno usw Gsm_Q sHCmrgreyd wre 


GLI ESsMLweot stot THEUULEG GOULLG) sugslatmest. siSleaMuseo 
anits! Quad arn Masnvsglo Qeummier FevCeun usoGeur 
PPL BdUaMaKET cro) HAMM GUSlesrmMers. ctooflenii Qeummier Feo 
Bb UGFTSMaMHSs SLUT oer, g sete AveupMle wesc muss 


Boildenrs HFadluungens. MeSwen_OS sonovdlys SHER TOO 


PHUT Ud Cervus Holsems Caneriig HHSSIS MESH wWwsact Fev 
ACIHSEHHE (poy Cuds Canevoroian. Dis Serelmee Feo 
HoOsmsaer sNDe Cunmiesi__er. Dena wsaaflest seofl eumpeilayio 
F(psmu aimpaleyid ClecdvdeunsQu Uidlesimes. sett sig 5560, Halo 
SOTHO, val Genvsev, yor MSS CuresiMene ChuinHer GM Luest 
CST LERTIEOLW F(pPSMU BOGUS HvsHwumacheluws ((penmGuw 
Asuusiamo $:239, @pieClarems 210:6, woSlement 333:10-12, 
Ympreomm 123:1-2) shlAerCnrb. Rolémaseflet 9g UEO_UMMDIL 
Aungiunss AKA/SGN SH wmpliunemsgys s(psrwssiCoo Berm) 
Hore Feo Tioilamasener pedi prion epeoid eilen&adsen (Hor 
sTemII| crosses Canestpislmg. 


GainuLlt Hsanact geNwmtiysowo eemrsgmMfen geumenm 
ered genniGuras Var imyuGSssle snows oor. Cupid 
eups risen SOipHM_ OS ElpmoliymMsSleo Sevvteuspiso_w Gluwit (ipapemes wit 
ToT GHsSTd, wens IpHmimasami ctosiy) Gensveomow g.ngs 
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Qanoysami stem) Cleneveunen; wmocomfest Quuit Fsmypmoest erestm) 
Dossrev, ocpwsen FSrupSoOsés Cleig UPL cteit) Clencvdounen; Hemi wie 
CTETLICUEHT WETHS QHSS) BUY creepy Clansvemevuyid Qos HS Gr gO1S) 
ash), ((p.curarreen, Compl eupeomm), Clacstenest, U.46) stes1& Sales 
Hence aumlng. godl Qrijenw stoid soolGw as mgudGCungy, 
Kole Qiiys Qenhseflest Comm ip Hlenciellne aimélmgy. 


BOUQsmsaaenag Cam snjenbd Bmss ged eplijemw 
THTUMAFHNFOUID) GQeowowssnaayd B\HsHood. ciHemsosnyid (pig hs 
(PH OUTSS Fal (LPH UL MH, LM ssorunHaseler pal Priijomw Hg. emi_uMleo 
Carolus BMSemsaGemG guy  CHrdhe AH LushHe 
Apiapnr Cursors sew HuGs Bre Corsage. 

Fle BbWsonascners arecerGuim : 

1. Aromaefles Wdser soveumaG Holl sssjo1engs Ca_toyCovr 
‘BU SIL' ctor) SiULYUs| CunvsClediour. svemae Holl 555mg; 7C5r 
BOS upUGundlM gs crest) Fa SEHHouTiHe, HULEisGurevés Clewieugy 
Sragenss SOMMUSHE auf ctor BOYS Mac. seveimlag pel 
SHINO SVS ovo HM Aswrs waSoT wb Cone Mlucmins eqs Srgpoworid 
Sveum (SVGeuML), SUS YAw CenhaepaGe Bom _Guuysror gpedi 
QuYsHOWTE Aha eon? 

2. Debus (Mebysid) sG_ighger eubsned Clecvaid cugHio ses 
HoOVsens Fev Fpmomisefle o coh). Me busses GF Cle oGunsgy croo1 sy 
omGuwit. enGundg) stead Gened Qumeupadien Bohs anvesleo 
ASM FDUSH ctoreyyid ClenvGeorh Msn muHSsHwemwwned 
DeGbMéens Coreslul6as ga Gor? , 


3, Av ApmomachlGev ap Quieter SimwewrEn Cle iigy HHshlonmGungy 
AHaer  cwCaumag Gerla  saHargenne, 318) ; 
AUOUCIMDISSS Sphogs Mnsebd ctorusy1g sPHlesH stom 
BoYAprissr. Gpell cromneod mssephongs. Gores, Gpell sa Aw Bow 
Cemacho sng egefiCe genmignen. ctoiGar Brug geod 
QU SOWEDIIL! MEBs (ipig wellevenen. 
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4, Cgeny madeipioossen Sa) UMUGS) ALPHSTO Gphors CoWS! 
geoonund) Gd stony) asct CLINGS SiCHAOUTTBST. Epos 
OGse@od OQ. sgse5 Caer eupsreo 21 Gor Giphengenu Q{ULyMiD 
gahls Cacvoumiacr, Crono, Cowl Aw Be Campaen groney ped) 


QULCOW 2 6O1_WEET, 


5. Cgen seneoules Utne ZeOOwidlt Reorsgir Cumgio sTesTh) 


midiléene 2 sueT(r). Mews 919 LuemL_uileo Da cetremwuin crest” 


gsc merp). Gungieuns sisueunD) HeomUugsd siGeoornd. HEoD 
creepy Censreyaes Gserr cremeniio GluncRET, REHM, HEN cTedTLies! Qed! 
guymo eeorwer. BQsws siiflo Buy Glenmeemio @Gr widif 
p sEhasuuGelesmenst. 

6. QITEMsvor Hig HSNO WIE srsstit. Clungains SITEMSosT LDEHEHETE 
Big LUSH. Lmbsnus KeG) @DeugiGuneo BTenowrenius sHevor(y 
wasct @Hasirone. BES ROMsmsouds CLIMDISSusoy “Bin HMO’ 
cored CleneveSed ‘g460" stomLis Gs Ass Car G@ssluGslpgi. 
Jipenes cresiggiid Cleneo winpULinesorgsgius GusseupShler BAMENSvor soot 
essEMasLUGANg). LiTemssr, wjenr au BG Genpaecflgyid eeret 
par HiSws suyfleo paronsGer oFefsauuGelpgi. 


7. (prprimasule emdGuung) Sips QHuTss pHley spuce_no, 
HiocpHley eteflSleo Lompmgy steer BOYS MBE. (PUHMIEHS .: (pile ctexg 
Qn iy uUBSSUULeosreun? : 

8, Cleuctrefledipeninserfied wove, Smussesr, GCunseSiest Cuuresimeuipsiieo 
Ceimduc. udsArmsd compere sss ermuGiomd. Gleuererf 
sresLigy useoib, GlumqBST STerLisEUEODU4LD @Hl&sevmo. Cleusrerflusles 
Caiwitii snaacr aupadleo Duper, pool @Ljsmiowined Gleuertefluyio 

* Geucrefledlipsmrouyio Clam iy Clupmesteun? 


9. emp, Comugy, Cecueumi Gaipieumis, gif peubsluiles 
Asr_igy med, 2 éAu Ld geslevener, sere elumpert 
SUPSSDISFGO, GLU ergy @yeous ClaHaeio Ca pnitiusg)s 
Cgeaens Syemb Guinssimena poisems Ounskis upClompflscnna 
apmigdenner. Gapped geri Quon geIBUCpb Bwmsse 
Brest AGmpmd. (Lpl_coL.win GEHIM (PSO stemigiGuined BeupMlenid (psev 
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&(H5H5) let ed) Qursmnu seo) sped) epLiyemin eit amHesn crews 
Ca_OS SPL So rowrH oS HHu5s555) Hoo). HS ctoomiGw Has. 

ApmomscnCampb Ceci ser spiliey CedsuSlesr cpa) epriijemioemuss 
SMTSOOTLOTSGaMT LOO SHTSRTHIAEHE QesMyTaGeut GaMsnig Wi Gesteny ld uso 
Rodamasene sibs Clancnepid eumUlys snaeaHd. cumpsens 
(peomacfies cllempmigy THUG LommMmacflesr BG Boo Genes Curesm 
Dininenaeet ATMO AIMPSemsuled ig UUiguine wWenm ms! eurHdlestmesr. 
(PODIS eEHASBHEe (pero samen sib GHSs smourugy 
ATTA SU UMETUL Fag. i HiyLvevoilwuingeio, 


D Mayes QuiwiTonwLiLicy spit 2 mey 


WMPUUITEMTESUuIaEHeOLw epgrensuit CcrtosflpSuineSlest veo 
uGsFisee QimHhs cubseutacr croms Clungeura mBbULUHE Ms. 
wWmpLUTeMTSlev ClaueuGeum uGSlaeflev o-crter WHSET Hid UT UEOT LD ML 
GusbCurg smb MiSwrelh GAUL Feo O_mwseleo Qioms uss 
SuCuPlweurscfler sheet cto CucpemocuHeig, eer). 
G4HCuhywd upd CusEy Feo Hrovsomené sre) sm_CHeugo evry). 
Bom AgernalpSwreleo, EF Suunes  sidlippmiige eumipio 
wsaeflemr Cujo WIMPLLINEITsSeuiTeefem Cw wri SMETOTLILIH\LD 
QompPldsa NBET, F(PHMU HMOUY, UpSsoupsoamuHerr, Csiiiew euyflum_G) 
(peop, BdXsmsaer, iwopysct Cureimaipenms sais QUYCHI&Al 
QM ss, CecrofliAurelh SHUI sea Anfle ugslacfico 
eumpbh néeseflem Cujo wmpuunremnséseutsefen Cuuyio Cuingisowrs 
Usseryser NG HH) HrevoriuHslesimenr. Heme Glu iouTrgpitd esr (HGlsm_G) 
OUCH LIGKOTLIRE eTesTeoMLD. 


F(PSMUSFHl WSS SWS GET O9 MAClansnepid (pemmaGasiu 2 meycy 


Quunaen QeunMler stectsmfl&emrauylo inhemibd Sem Gomplag — 


Chomp CaumuGdlemen. siiipt mawinepid eel) Cuwisemeruyio, 
SACowT smawnepbd ema Cuwisemeuyd puyCrndeoGCungy 
HeuCaupiu0G coh} ysvormew. eo Compl GusGeunt ws Huayd 
ema Guus umeumm CaumuGagen®. Qeusumm Camu _O 
seoouleyid Ae Quoysheo sol puso BRnwugd 2 c(h. 
HaGamum® Gurgenad ustuM_O Coupium _emphGmrenniélmgy 
STOUT. = PLIES GHA  Snpevod  soClomp  GueGeunfl_peren 
QHoMwwuILmserb. owHSgsar_u1e, Oes)ws silipt# emaumepio 
SMQULG UTES UMPULITEMTSS cuit ema wimerhid 2 May Ouwuiaeleo Qipssy 
Suge, stenrenflaons, Gunde, Qenntiy (IpPsZeSlueupile CoumiLig.so 6H 
lev QLILemioUyLd & -6mL weet, 
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SUpEMLigh  serofun@nfid ues waesepd  mpsSled 
UMPLILITEMSSeuTS Emi HaWNEmd 2 Mey Cluiuitsefles sm0LiIM6d MM 
ANhSeusoy Coup) sTHUGAUEHH stewing Heofl Puiismio eperrg) 
SremLiuOdng. Fuchs vs S/sepsqd vewrMelgn_O Ceca 
Asm iy DHbssi ctor) Qungiurts Hoa sG5Hee HDeuCleuncsyonw 
Cab Qu FrETMTG SMWWSGAG WD ctomFenovie slg & am_GeuGs 


Que Condsaneio. 


Il 


SereoMuUnGoN wren __ SS Carorsongé enisgicron MevoumiGan®, 
Beem snausrssafle euniplo Brn enSlonws Cates wssefleor Cuséleo 
Anon emnmuds @GMSG5 SIMST apsgoor_w oH 2 Mayu 
Auuiast PeGeunenPmSbd seolg5exlCwu Cpemesflemer cups eon 
2 Mey Quunast aor. HSSTIST ups Gomt_ws o_O) Sig uusmr. 2 Mey 
Quwitscnarcs Quungyeuns TeoGedr (ib Si Hleuit crest MIL, user BUG) wiser 
(pereflne upsgu Cuwuirsennged pit gemoriy (peop Syne 
GumplscfGeor Alemar QumpachiGeor Qgysnpim sss. semwwlyg® 
2 UL TS sted, DUO UuUTseflest eugeutisemen srioGer, UGrT sé 
AMC srpb 5b HT HAh SHasMerone sronpid slo eve 
Apne CompuIuy ucreflenus Cais ct.weyj Gao sos s_Oley 
gpeoileo (M.Manuel, Some Unique Kinship Terms Current in a Dialect of 
Kanyakumari District, International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics, June 1981, 
Kerala) @OUALAenennh, gout GMUM Gero song7 Chuwmmasenio 
BeupMlest Qingherpio lesteugHLomD!: 

sore7u Cui (peitasionen aupa&éled to_ Hid 


1. glue (Sheng, stot / seen Sihomgs)  Clamiisr (2 61 S1h6OS)) 

2. spun (Sheng, stor / straiser SiHOOS) Glamiuin (2601 SEs) 

3. gus (shemgsuler gions, stot Clamiuédl (2.67 Senger 56s) 
sihenguler 515605) 

4, oibion / gibemin (Sms, erest Sm) Gambwon / Clambemt (267 ami!) 

5. glsinentsn (pas sCanares, car epss Clancinensen (2 om pags eCamgre) 
eGang yoo) 

6. 1587 (ep55 eGansif, sor eps 
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Gens) Canggn (2cn apes sang) 
7. SLO (Gener sCangren, sro Blanonw Clgmb.l (aan Blonorw sGangrerr) 
eGanggeor) 
8. smeéél (Glen sCangf, cst enon  Cleniasd (eco Slononu eGansifl) 
eGangifl) 
Beiqqynqys Quwiseper (ipso obs wmplunemsseuit 
FYYSTUSHO JeoUyse Muley smigu Cumpefled  euyprvesds 
SresrdGpmd. wmpuurest supshe sos7l GQwitecr Ouchtounepid 
serenity Qungenns shaicreum@§gy id GusCeuner @MUOIDCapu 
(pertesflements QurhepevriéAemuiGun UL Tene 
QuigenentéflenuGun syaybd said. smneugs) Quwit wmpiunesngs 
silifle Bleveme. gens (smi), Cangens (ees sms) STODTEDLD 
Apmomsely svelumle Mss gGeonhs wesefl_o @Pliunsé Heo enh 
wasct Guéleo eurpmisd sresteomd. Deuce Quuraepd Oipleuipae, 


crobTepy id Chun HSTLL_ (©) euipSGla m Pris) uchelesmmet. SO, SmIGES creased 


Quwisepd wimpiunest eupsdied com. spre Ggsmoul, Osniaedl 
stetet Berone. conGar Boo OyowGHid wmpounemsseuiteeu 
LIFISOWWITEDTEMELI, 

umplunens slips Berayg, Feo ema Guus OCs 
(pesesfienes aupaédile gennuenul Gumi eupmigglesmpest. gmeu 
letreui Lom: 


1. Quy (Shes) Gamay (2601 SENS) 
2. 68 (emi, sre smi, shemguilesr Carel (2601 emus, oor Bruiser ami) 
smi) : 
3. ean (epas eGargifil) Glanden (2c pss eCangifl) 
4. ga&sanen (pas eCangfluile semncustr) Clanggeneor (ocr pas eCangfluilesr 
FOCOGUCT) 
5, g{tbinnett (amBlesr eGamgesr) Clambioten (2_sor grufleot eCanggen) 


wimipLiuinenoTs siMliflev. oui eUPSADC OM mG emeyy Gluwiitser 
AOS WIwO (perroflene eupssemouienud Clumgleimes. Genevariest 
(pSQuuITsSGu usleorss Can, Can amHamgr (psauudls EMeorutest Can 
Cub; OmiqeomMen Can eughio. Heusumptionul Qunpisseuomy eulflGeo 
Cem mgb epaywQuuit sigiayd MSlSleosascnp,. Berm; siervtesh 
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(getsrenstes woemenel) ctemeny Gleneo Feo @Mibumaefle wiGid 
apneéing. Bs geimmouileo His upsde Bus obs 
wimpuunessts siMlipli SOS Qenev. cronGeu, Basen wimplunosrssi 
UPSE stot WUE Clancwrefluyio 2ccora crest Sleoineus. 2_uAfiGeo 
Asm web ‘gsm’ Cure BS ameyl) Cuwieer wimplunewrg 
silifleo Bevenev. 

IV 


SOOO, (Poros, UL TsMS HAW Qi maepsgehwu soflssorfl 
emeys GQuuiast usitemrw BQoshumaeflm snentiuGslesmert. 


THHSHSHM CO): 


CTOSTEOET 6TOST H|LILICST 

STO ond giLiLiest 

Hihons, 21D, 21D SILILIGST 

SHOPS SO, SID SILILIG 

wm STOO BML 

(enmis 26m SM 

smi HUST, SSUCT, BHO - Hm 
yl emu 


Gorn, sheng congyd Geno Meosdus sihifleo wie Ob 
poll FID Gi Cingieurs sulpms ejenertws Clenmact eupsélmy Hg! eSl_t_ovr. 
FOIE, (pertevfloned HSS Mw 2 may QuwisernA#lwetens, 2 huss, 
sD, 21, Hieicneu (PHZOSWes Dereomu PovsAw eupsélepid Cues 
eulp&dleyiid Meveomom GumueGe_t_oor, 


WM PLLITEMTESouMest Cusss SOUGCev euipmsid (perrerfleney 2 may 
Quunsep GClaniuen, Gambon, Caneimenret sislu eperpyinu 
SoMSHUNGOM wreuw__SFHloo OpiupHae Hetreowule eumpid wGmmit, 
SGazesrot amssangi coGunt GCuéleybd eupueélanmen sroné 
Fesr(ipalbienemet (M.Shanmugampillai, A Tamil Dialect in Ceylon, Indian 
Linguistics, Vol. 23, 1962) @MUA_Oerenn. Hrmopnsy7 wraiw__sSlev 
Qrumtiuest (eet sliuem), Cleumbion (ect 94.0), Clmunernenotest (2 601 
Hovis) ASlw eps) a mMejls Gluwiscir (iperrecflemey supadled 
UpmESlesment creamy GMM Geren, 


V 
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Deana Quuismer guyGersdAs AGHs@Hsgy Bono Hat 
LMIPEMLOUITETENE cto crorTonTs, GonemnslDgI. md AMS Tones 
SiSips AlemerGompPlscmend sm_ig. gid wimipLiLmenors sibipiGeo SNe 
(ipsttesflened 2 meyts Gluwmesen STETTOECHTBUNGD 4} H1H 10115 2_srenest. Hema 
umpires siSlGer GClucheupsgemt_wosr, Forest git SISMIWLILYLI 
Guimycrerest, scrtesflung iil wrew_L_SFleo ouypreg 10 Asma, Meneses 
AAU Bi cl euiserhep Apso EeMluecr. Bemesuyio Wau uempus 
Clg CUBIG ETT Gpsaoomd. Bene wimpluineTs sidlifler 
apsAnssieN Lot ctor Glansrenevmbd 5160608) NanvgS\Goo 
Sevrolun Soil onas_t_SHo mnogu Srevfleuiin. curiesct cvoo1s Glasmertereomb. 
Beorcomus Henle Boule, asigcurueserudss} CTSSEOSCTUYLD 2 MIS WMHS 
saM(pqQucldrenc. Gweyiid ga,7MUseo Cus. Qomogrsysssl 
srestiuGis Cluuitsefle: (psec geundlu marsonsé sansdler 
tom pwnss Clasrerrerreomld, eusTLd ClaneveSlast (LPH Hlenevuller augheugy 5iSlip 
QuoomPuIest UemTYS SU VunGsES gl. 

ema uw  smevoruuGo 2 mMajGuned  eyemecTt 
Comfldsaniscenid Drug SMI UGSlsefleo_ Gus Plier 2 cv0r(). 
geno sips FlmerCompschh snemuugs, Also uetetLjesett 
WIMLPLILTEwIT SS, Sil ps Bio. LWEMOVILITEN SH HIG (G LD Q\Uung ound 
SReotUUHAlesMest. WM LpLLINEewTS Ou, WEMOUITETS SOUT  GuUMpH ones 
(peomaatty iso Quingys Lsseryescr aon. Beis @HUGILL uSSlscmarwyio, 
SUipRm ae seme Fev UGslsemenuyd, Carensongsuyras B(HSSID 
Qanesn(h) Gliomfl, e.psmuio, LetoTLin®) stestLisst UDI PUL CHN&E SFM 
LUgnieor SBI. Bisse epeoid Gidenro Gio Si H|gy Cesnetrorréssnig Ws OMY 
Hlow1_ (G0. 


aN ysoTb Hs D119. Hommm cor 
Glo muf] £44 ow oor 


 geumil AYOIHSS Vig acniooy Honors es CEnDI0 OUTST orpslus 
wimp BiTeyitd WS wa Germinefluyio FlemeseS\is eu(Alestyent. BeoouGu 
HPayoAed SHigsoTmGHsGU CligH Usp FLyS Shs. Beuehls 
BIdoSemen 6S. gHiqgsermi L160 a_QeorascneTujd um_evacmenuyio siblipleo 
erupSluyerennit; Feo al_Genyecnen BMIAovsHeo  srupHluerronmi; 
AMAVSHOS GS siblifleo Quon Quursgid esrerm, ReuTH 
aL_Genreerfep|io Um_eveerflgiis Ao AsrqsswQupy! Hrevsernaeyo 
Cleueflaugystrerent. 


AYyorHHEs Qigsorniflesr Fj senoor Clompl, Gosélub, web, Bens 
Cuncsim ued Gunes upp] Semohsgs. Gompf uml gers) 
Asenesiemuss Seo si_Glenyaciico snevoréleitGm mb. ‘puaTClaupsg!’ Tess 
SUL! CumpleSed stupSleornt; ‘SMiPled st PSH GON’ crores Reneoaetleo 
suipSlestmt; ‘Ganpiocver_ovgs Sislip mipwerri_os silupio’ srestey.o 
Senor wsefler cripsesinir; ‘Sislyp Compl epastuSlused’ (The Phonetics of the Tamil 
Language) ster s,mdlevsdleo crips} ur. HDeESluinelos\ep ps Cleuefleiths 
‘womLitest Glreuwy’ (Modern Review) sTEDNLD onFlemaudled Qleuerflud_t_qm; ‘The 
Gift of Tongues - an Essay on the Study of Language’ stest Ami vSS|O0 Ng YS 
umpssSl60 eripSlesinit.” ‘seneré Clencvevnésid’ Liss! 19369110 ger) 
Agsrenent wrancns SSipt shassrMesreileo Clecsionent LUéeMsF WI LIVES 
SOOM weiTL_USSH|Geo semeremol! CuHEoy Hapssiesnit. Geran Bene 
Cunenp) Hrd si Mlumsemenujio Bw sass. Sige Compl uipié 
Fa QOMSOSUYIO ig HI Hig. Seri Quomplé Awsome ups oul 
(phuLeomb. gQpuilest MDG Blorieo pur Sed, Glphleneo ens 
Geom. Sysonps GCleuctomb stewe Slo ai_enjacmet (ber 
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Ceseunmwals mess) QeuefluI_L gree euch. ‘sonevsCencreonss id’, 
‘Cemposim_os silipb  mipwemos gsifluph’ oélw ao 
SL Oeopacnenuyjid wi_Oid eereGlarerrG) giqeernnflest ClomfsAlisonesr 
UpMls a (HeswIad Fev F(HSTSRT FaHjouCs Peucumieslesr Conss one. 
Agsernfles Comfl upilu Absemeiacner SHS) Heupeom Berieomw 


Cprédleo oH UGH Cewieug 5d H_O) SWiemeuuyd aia ies Flomuiwy id - 


BSH Carers HSU wes Gd stestusled snuiblevenev. 


AYMIBHSA srevsFlo Ghai Memmieisoy GingyGlomfPluswieod (General 
_ Linguistics) apie, UiguUgwNs RferoWHUHSSUULO md) asennigy 
Rerong); Cogn cueti&lmgy. HeSest ComPlulusd Apsenoo les 515 5OS Ss 
sip Chompu§ue siecle Améssaé sreimdlGmmd. Cosmeomm_ 
Giompludusd euntééleou ecomGenemnh) aenvsdslmCanu  siiip 
QompPulue upHlé AFANSS GO HU_O gS lepiiaer ctor steven oGungy 
AYOIFES BGSNESEs Foss Hib eswG; HuGgses 
SSippm_ geo, Apuuns Hogs Bigg (pseI_w esr) crosmpmed 
Deoswnens). Qgaernfler Cecveunsélenevgnest Cuneyiid souiteerflest 
loresteut CuprAAwit scoruSUuleremer saute slip Clomplusuwedies 
reQUL_eonestmit.? 

‘ seneveGlanevennéeib — uifpphl SHUEHIT Lt sFNVSTSGSSMOID 
suipHuysronestt. wanpiGact Heo Clummicrenes. sibipClompl eueniéél, 
senvsclencvenssi Cunresimeunenm ite ‘sefleadlip’, ‘gmugsidlip’, 
‘Clemsp’ stanClmeveomd Gusuu_t_gy. au_Clomiflenw Cousins 
2wiS51 Cudw snevipd sSeops smpsdlu Cudlw snevipd 2 siQ. 
Bache eonméA Curmdugy H7Flucy spss. HS HUH sevid, 
AMleMues suerp cuety SPleni, gpleunont os Fluled slowed Cyne 
ures Carn mdwug. Bs Condoms Gump spleen shlepit 
UWE SHwCung, Gungieuns Qepgeuss Compl Corses Sloe 
tommSlwey. Compt up GungsGam_unGscr ClaefleupevmuMlest. GompfluSlesr 
sereow Clacflay ums Clam _mslugy. Comf) supeorgy, Ghompls Aen 
sos) Clungjeuns Slept eripHlent. Bemmid crupgiPermest. Brug. 
sneisstenip (Weinreich, U.), Frestmit GlammGlaest (Einar Haugen) GunenCmrenge 
GiMuM_eomd. Grog sepa Chomflusluso (Sociolinguistics) Conssgnnd 
QunpleApsomon Ogeflay Quin ucélmgy. 
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AYES Siqgacrnt silipChomp euerteA uuphluyo ApChomple 
Demasnen sHUsMad UMW salu BHSSIeSET Fev Slestexeuest:* 

“o Wunstor ChompPlunsngy MpGumpls Ogsmny Canes 

sees flu CemmacgpFluusems Clumedle  Clancmensev 

Geuetot@ib.” 

tht Seiceitaaalissaes UO EOSHSHs BAipresmagrGeo 

sSupmeu&é eupmisuult Gembasnems ipGomple 

DenmaQenens Hh HOSIGSG_BO CromGlancrerngy gm Hiden 

4555 Sip Qompluinas Spel ClancneuGs, ipempum@ld.” 

“gCrrel_soa) Q-AUULL ar Gompf usmiamens siblpleo 

UpHGSO FNOwnEng,. Mmsowengs, Slanagb, GL mwerl 

Alacwrh) steed Hlacim@aciGeo cubs Ustiacnen- 

QuiHSssrereugy steusumMnay lo Quin GSS (pomt_wsgsym Glo.” 

Asennit Liev 2st Hag; (perert satlu Maa HMsgenonends 
SHared Chom PUI weoneni ghMSQancnous OS SUES STL Lom L_ mer, 
sp Cuompulueme euertlushe  sobum@ulLL Gugnélfwi 
Qs.Qlur. Berm Asha resreut Complenw (ipmre Geuscormid crest) 2-5 
sSerefleM_saaigu aed Berend eugene ctevimiid, Caney 
sHuGwCuIg) seovsGennacma uLGompulel ts) hs Ceuesotig.ws 
Hemcoupd (phmr tomilelollevenes sctestpyio Saflujeronni.” Giogyis 
BwdAvés Cenhacnands So prsA4 uwenuGSs go vesfum_ac Chomp 
upto Gus gut “sBipenest o_O) siiliflensnd srasyid pwié Ses, 
ovr, Sos” stad Fa Hlostnit, Hd HSH HSHRSAMOETL MSHS IMs, 


Qungeunss siblipy Lisottig. SIT uet GudsCumplaee 
Anuueius vem. ySSaS SoOpCu ‘sup’ crorm) Gums] g somes 
CensOp’ compo aaMieui. Qua lEG Ghomplompmbd 2 esum ed). 
KOIMSSU crest Gules; Fleot Biesimid Gusslesmesti. syeuitser Gliomfl 
GCoumiumig ed 2 wiley, Smipey Srv. Sues rpsSSlGov (PSH isverig. HIME 
Arwdu Myo Mgmt sng snevsHCouGu Chompluilesr 
FoTenvenw, Curélenest, upyeurpilenest Reis 2oniihseugns HHwsHir. 
GuésO©uomp OPwss crore Clancnemgy Sleorrenenmuilayin Cacmeslenis 
sm_SSanlgid Camplhermesefeyid umopt Gus giiliples 
ApUGuEYsS6r ostorH crop mioNennt, Guss (eups es) QuompPleowGus 
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‘ous Ep’ crams spsiosini, 4. Cs.AgduTHs (pSeSunt GunesGmreny 
DSRS) eulpse Chompluflesr Spemauyid, pyMemevuyid HA TMUjLOMp) 
Coustorgestti. gigsernt ‘QReuT Ans Snaen, elevevr, 26178) ovld, 
Cangsinb,  Gamfleo, Gungpesienes — ste Sleuemm. 21euT SI) 
GuompludleMesrpd Qs) CancrepéGmmd” ‘crepant. — Siig-sermit 
Cusssaileop euiidssHip ctondsaluigy syeufltp STDUL_1g. (HS 
Agrenouplmaus sm_OAmg. ups Clompludlesr sone upplu 


Cudwems Benemmu sepa Cliomfluflwer S(HSSESCIO Muse - 


AHASSIO Heurgi Hrd - NsnomorGH nds - TH BOS Saiieniw G\LImMs 
seg) YornE. Berm Chonflulweont MnseQumf), eeipaclompl 
sremGlnevenmd Mifleuns s,7miudlespertit. 


WM pPLLUTEMRTSSGov AM LLMEH UGSHSHISOD Ug@SAuIGev Gusuuee 
sips pmeib Ae cups CugnAlMuit SSEMTUAILIME TENET SHOITBEHET 
Silg.sermiT WL SKOMLILy apps es ChomiPlullgniio spite, HM_SMIBET ETUPHMONDI 
Coustorigenmit, spans s|GoGw Chomp Cag wimhenm 2 osrihs 
siiiprm_ig. Geo Gempinever_evib stemggyib UGHAluMled Cus sibleorpuyio 
FIpLstT_eusSled. wMPLLimeverd, DiLLasey Yu ugslasfle sip 
sreoshieo Cuslue ChomPlenwuyid wegen SpUEYLGILnGHET eters 
Cancior® quyGyndasl o,7mu Upmu—«t. 


e-wsGlomplact Feveupifle severe snauimemi Glomplaetd 


Queistacr smswimerio Aumpsed CupunGesr eeimG. Bssmaw 


CaupiunGisemerujin Feps QromPluIueonit s,7mUcesrmestt. “ssn”? eTebTgD) LD 
gngihienes BewrésClencvened wi_LesertilGe gQSlewral Ouestsen 
ANPHGUMY HGH HTH! HUFIMSE THSHIES salu Deus 
HH SEM_ OS CMGSSOTGWO. eyowmertus siipadlenat GClonpleer 
siserflen PSssemau Coup smu Qubmsias Ca Muelevency. 


HOD) Hig. seri anHresisltp, Clamsiblip creo LING um_ eo ww ery! 
MLS HIGGS ClanO HS Bp aps Ss eulHClemeyin cyomoorus S451 RITevEseit 
Cebsip ChompluiGe s,6eUUL_ CarctorHGlwestayio sHSleorn. 9419.61 
sGpSSlerng, oipSlaygnddeci sreinLiost “10160 (Ethics and Law), Glun@espreo 
(Natural and Social Sciences), B)sstugireo (Fine Arts), ), o8_@\pired (Religion and 
Philosophy) UpMluerauned. Pssemaw Hrdo_aet Benmio eG Guompusi 
srngay ComplulGeo sripsuLi_G) uous settee). 
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Lig sont BHSHSST QU Feo HOSEe Ber) o-Leoum_mysma 
Gunns GCareimdlermen. smHhsgieem_tna “Wimp menses 60 
QHsTAHslesr Gereyid ward 21 buh) ClouswmeEio. BresTeslevened = 
srevTulcdENEd”. UMPLILINEMTSSIL CusAGeo Perry Cong H55 BSH was . 
SL buUAGwWi GsnenmsenCowimd. srermrellereme > siGerstevrensy, 
AsroeMeosne > GeneoGeosoene, CurscSleveneo > CunGasvemen stom 
Bern senwangs siews. Siqsomit snvugsgeGu iSlest 
WIMPLILInERTS SMD conmBlulunsseomld srest outs i_evmd. AUMesr JSBOOBU 
LTD MMIAET geucisTE Senjouns sTHUHeislevensv. 


Baenpm soso Suqaortmit lions SlpZeNosra open Liev ieee 
Hlemeouitestemen (balanced) ‘erotuigy Cura mw. geutascr Ouompleilsgi 
sHIpHlUmMEe Jenersooguyid CHGUUGSS MpTMLEugy LIVEENVASHLPS 
Heneoulles Cro Gancsren 555). 
elise ‘ 

1. Ayers sigsert ssamiacr Upp eSlusuissner AHeusnegu 
Limitésss : nd.F Sood (HAMusit) 1969 gqeernit Liigeuev!, 90-93, 
Glamapiby. BHwoweofle STUUL (Olean eSluymuseit 
(PPOWUTETEDEIUETD). Fev GGenracr Ceucflas serAlomacerlenr 
Bab, ceisr, s 60H) Cuneo Surhiser SpUULeflevensv. 


2. BMAVSHO oKPSUOUHM Bsa Oemgonws rig sem6o Si_Heoys 
Zeoouienené shuns SO PUUOSAS ST (pig weilevemev. 

3. gigeennt GCunesim Gugnélfwin HOTU LIMetemeT  — HleitserHid 
wmpuuTemTss1 CuseChomplenu 0M) fle al_Qenyacr 
Gleuerflul_ Geren. ' 

4. Gaamsgieasc senersClencrondsid stomeyid ai_Olempuiler 
AHaAlestHest, 

5. atesste ; Meénakshisundaran, T.P. (1965) : A History of Tamil Language, 
P.175, Deccan College Publication. 

6. Berm Asset, 5.Clun. (1967) sBiipwnesmb, u.42, wgyenn. 


7. Haase sgeacoons Camposimogs siblipb mpwermogs siblipo 
STEsIEDIL GL_(Hemquled snewors., 
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open Qedeumnusb (Ceng@uundlfwuin), (1961) cSlyeonmns Gleuererip, 
Qfluen eonmiwssrety, Clecsenent. 

EDGE, orld. (HAflust), (1969) sig eennt Uigeuweon, Glamupiy. 


Soom Aa msrem, Os.Clun. (1967) sbipwewnd, Sarm_A ysse Hlomeowid, 
WHI. 


Fasold, Ralph (1990) The Sociolinguistics of Language, Basil Blackwell. 
Hudson, R.A. (1987) Sociolinguistics, C.U.P. 

Haugen, Einar, The Analysis of Linguistic Borrowing, Language, Vol.26. 
Meenakshisundaran, T.P. 1965) AtHistory of Tamil Language, Deccan College. 


Smith, Philip (1980) Judging Masculine and Feminine Social Identities from Content 
- Controlled Speech. In Giles, Robinson and Smith 1980:121-6. 


Weinreich, U. (197 1) Languages in Contact, The Hague : Mouton. 


yl 


LI GdOT Lg 35 in oval LS oor Guo mip) oo 


I. 


‘Lieterig 5 wessfluSlest Chompi5en1” crest POTD] 2 stoTi_n? 2 cir cto Gs, 
Men. gules etLiuig.s Gs fu? LIGTIT Ig. BLDSTON UM tT bien ean Lg. 5S 
UpsasSleome etmuGo QeTEHsvtiiay Heueulhy SoA). HBS 
D_STETFEOOTiIEMEL! HLDLIGOMOM ? Hleneopm— Oss Sa(Hion? 


eed gamslGunen wHElmmBeut Bsvensv. OHGsGCurempy 
gic Gurenpy wpElmn@eut  Giomplemud Guseugievsmen; 
sTIpgIUgMevensv. Bs ompPluIup sGSgubd HG. ctonCer Gloenshlus 
aerepetia, emppwnengy  elerentiige) PET; —- SSH 
Henoorpm_ Oger CouClpreriy). ecmensvotiemeus His HZc1ss Casnetoro 
SIMPEMUE gg NUeHL UIE Sp FMULIHS! OcvoTEM1o soot CunpMLUuHeucmass 
BSS STONDIS EH HlomorHn_ Giger Gouswor Hid. 

Liciiggwentluile Clomflnem. ‘Hered Hen’, “HIPSMet Hew’, 
‘QHen1wuinest HEL’, ‘eeu HEmL.’, ‘FENOUULISTET EOL’ STEOTL LIGOT Gue& 
Ca_GenGorer. gules HSSemsu Homi_sonen csop7UH\SS) eSleréyeounit 
Qo. csonGu Pssmsu sappisaen Merssopmmi Cunélestperr; 
ASITOMM SHE MLyoorwi FaNH/SHNTES Sos! AHslesrmes. 

Hi 


Lietetig. 5ivessfluSleot QuompPreo_sow generGunmest Glompl 
FOL UE HES GCupuGsglu  lesesngsresr ecOOuors5nreu 
Usitiggnenfuier Compre creat Guie6v Ga HrossGya? 
CaumiuGwumenm euiiwes {lg LILIeoL_ueog nest HOST (HNGIATETET (Lply W410. 
Usirigg ese Compl Renrcmu Chomp) sp -Fluslest Liev HlenevaserflGeo 
YsrohluUd QenEpronmu CwopClancirH sms Gauss. 
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Listeria. genset SCMlssamiscosr QuTwed GigUiismr ued st_ig& 
am Ose Caso. Msor QunG Qu vswiggwersflufes preven 
AHOMFOSUD JOU TIPHS STO euflemsiiiy HHMSS HOM uig.dss6o 
Caisin@ib. ustrigg exile sHoanugseut Hredacmeruyd Chomp) 
CprdAGeo uggs CGasin@id. umpw Complucsotiemuuid 155510 
Cenc Cuem@b. ssaCant Oni) flim Sopiqgu sscudscnen 
Qusiiimie, Gewg Memesitsrest Listorig. 5 wossfluSlest Quomplgemt urs 
Alsremora Gus (pauls. Ogi croflgnen snfluwcnpy, Heinonet 
A Wein@id. 

ASO Due vswrgswoll oripsHlu Broaeper “Bersslwucusfl” 
TSEDI|D HIM wWi_Qib sHSHl anes Hus! Compl ups Feo 
KFSHSSONS FHSS WIGS Fal (pi uGGaumb.” 

iil 


FIP HM_OLU LYeveul cremenimi Si Hemqulled Foren ss 04 Ysveusop 
UME sa MIGungy Litwrigswswl “Povdsonns si f\Gev, “ipseSwat s§O) 
winGsr?” cramp) cu CSF5s) MS giouncit Apieutacnen SlesmmeSlesmi” crest) 
qpHuysrennit, Drags “Herssonrs silip” cronepyd Cm_ompud sg) 
HWETUOSSUULL eHSTUUFZ OS aHS5\D Clancrs. Bueh—sg 
‘Dovrsncors Sip” cosy) IGHT saMluUgerr angevord wins? ‘Upsewmit 
SO, ‘(pseSuint euetay’ Guretm Cem _ract engnrent w&aet CudsFlgpib 
Alpieut Gusdley eupmgusmen. “wna” crush GHU ugsleons ‘ogy’ 
stexflepyid Horsacond SOP SSW. Soomned ‘egy’ stormed lesnéClened 
Mossuur_Genorgy. asnjornd 318) ApieuiCompuIgyid euprigeugi 
sre Hastred Gunn io. “wisn” crosTLigy uingeunaé Apicuit Chomp) anpadleo 
QHaAIFievened. WHI Apuisepaeu Ygisoowrest Chomp} eurpsem@io. 
cenCougnet gsenens seinpervuons  “BSerssomtssuilip” , sre) 
Listetig doses galestnGom! 


ListrTig Sess wit wnsoy Hence Caren Sig) _ Hempacnenyio 
Preosmenuyd sripHleonGyr Gurlsct LemncmaHagG Murs Gliomfl 
QuGburgd Sermgib crosusieo shHCravlevemer. usivrig seri saphlus 
“‘Dovrancond sip” Gunes SUD guTg Breed Blevemed ctevreomid. smb 
THPHUF WOpMaut Gung OG cteugees stoipid wmpsSlevonsv. 
ListeTig SDE CLGDLITEIL SHETOSS Ups (pomaer HeosisGs 
enipslujerennt. 
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Sip QromluIiGev eerren oS SeMomGwuim usmsqaeryer wim. PLimewr sg 
CussQomp gHacns.'Gaumsae wl Obd eflu Amiys So Ger 
2am). Gena: Mvsdlu eupsdleod aumeigslevencv. Bos Compl 
pL@ib eflu Apuys samieer ash). Gener Cuss Giompluser 
anasioee., CGuss Giomfl, Beosélur Compl ssw Broierg eto 
Gurgjeurest Complsaa mia eri Ueveyetrh). Bleneu Drew yb eimai. 
Lets erMuvlest Greed eperrmneug) AMAHs Sa H\somet BiS\si0 sinew 
(pKADS. THSHSSM_ UG “Fos Fibs moesofluIGeo amaélesim Kevilacnio 
ngmset, Clamgser, Clegacnet - GermoemflulGe eucdlemm Liiprueer 
Aeomis wm_msmer HSH Sibduct ctomley auldy, ChunqHer 
GedAlpresfleoenco” (U9) stot cTupHlujerornit. Brig cilemeriiphenms 
RHHS. Ugsdlynesr Hevromer, Ce dsupner Berens cto) Guséleo eucmid 
geoouCun® gulGs. Guagid “eq sreodFleo ssrgypersms 
cSuphflencui” (u.7) crore uetrg sentir . oundslus 6 
“Aupmidlercui” seu shSU usleors eSlipmdlusui sreviyrgyiod eis 
Qanerenliu@o. Oye neug genoliy Mevsslus oupssGeo wiHd 
ANTHOUBL. (PSOVTEUS) Hono CusAlaniid HeosAwusFlay|b eu Heug. ‘Bout 
Srét uumgesreui? Gunes giem10liy CuslGer eiGemguyid, ‘Qeungsnenr 
umgweut’ Gunemm semi CuédGer eugngemsuyio S(HSSID Clancia. 
Listorlg  ahag, A GLILIIOTETS, (IPSVEOOLUY.” 


“pernpy s46c, WMS! Cluicver; Korres wens” (1.11), 
“Ooippsab, enero, smhp, wep” (u.11) - Bemaswyo 
Lista Sweet sunsSlumSeT. epermnerg) usmadssaMiset H1Slsd 
OQ wHdugesmevsnest Listorig.& wewsfl ues BOL UO HAE srofws Hom_windlmgsy 
GUMEQLD. ListoTig SLEwD!l emsuimeneTetron euneelus DHOMOWUYSHT STevotio 7c 
LU_UCUITESS SHSHS GPULI Sgn Hlemev Previev Mievenev creois 
syossflwieombd. RRS ID HhSH CleuofUumigeyd  HBuHes 
Claeflayersr(h). 

Hein snen! Alu Ailu ansAwmsmer ARUYSs snpovotio1sd 
sosune(erent. Alu curséumacdens Ging Glelajmwemeuns 
AYPHSO ctoflgcrp. Beenp MPSiousHEe Hiple, Us sdluy, 
SABIUCUpb, sone Cus. Surg Hrs gw ClenvGeo oy 
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ANsAWOIs Bienwgenvs Atterteomd. Bl Glenhserned sens 
SUTSAUIBIHET O_sveT(H). CPST], HET SG SOS] HF) lEMHAMIED Qomw is 
ound lu yrs rp iD e26m®. BDemruwerr_Cw Born  eauné&lwiruserpid 
aupdemer. ei Korn eanshlud pr UsPwrseyd eres. s,uSlesr 
Barcus Mss Geomay. Seno Jinonssi AIHSSEHETUILD Lyérrerflualuied 
Aig LLewt_usleo sosE_B OSIIVL (pig ujLd. S(HEBOTEE Fa Host SUT HI 
eunéAlU QIMWUIGE Upsmionujid een; ygenwuyd 2sirH. ipso 
Sopy; ygiennGw sled cromevmd. eamsAwsSlo  GClenpacr 
AunGensnring, Qiuoflhs maui Oerorot SisTug Bs 


Oiwseies 348 Genpact amdlenmer. gine: GCugidunaytd 
B86 oa) @ibungy 


DOSE HH HID UPSSWMSoTenen., “Hig wing; or) Lig. uingy”? (U.72) Guest 
Lpsaorest uipClomplacmennid “Bim sen” (u.3), “snes emeugsser” 
(u.56) Gurestin wrys Cem facmenuyis, ‘serr_gsnt Galen” (u.52), 
“9191 A6e” (U.70) Cunesim Qumger Qundlis CennO mm racmemyto 
osune(Heratt. gh seo Gena wi OCGo ownage 


SHETOTTMOITSO MO. Jena GuGbureyd eanOuwomple 


Ganacriss sreniliu(Heug) Snjertionseomd. THS RSs Non7 sso 
(u.66), 9 ,eunaconn (1.67). 
V 

LierTig gwen Fog S_HenpaciGer. cupid Fev Gemhaepaes Smo 
F(HHILO Cunhemerujid saws Clacvgnid Hem wsSloows snawinesor(Heronnit. 
Bsn ges sme Breosefeid  snesreomd.”  Bmug 
“QorsAwiop Ie Gs Ae +HSHSsm_ Oacners snevrGumo.° 

‘Orlow gm smu auld Cr a muussdico 

BrLeorumis Apeseutacr Mr _emcuwuin” (u.1). 

“enenGnab oenell. s,ene8)] éresrpned ae un@ les 

Lsdeuedt cTesTLUs) SHES" (U.6).. 

“HHSS SUCH cron&lesm euldy, Cluncper ClewWelesrmmesflevency. 

@ulbly -Lgyemun” (1.9). 


“Leveuiteei sTestIyned Sylienitaen” (U.48). . 
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VI 
“eos Fuweutf ulGev £_ ener Doug &L_Glenraefleo 


Ou burevnetenes Hevséluw uGlwener. yscait euyeom), Hired eureom) 
Uni s_Henjraep ecw). s_Oengaciieo Amaze blaipsélacnans 
Sa MGs QHeuneoy Dns snosHlev euHenllascvmd; HaipanoosS lagi 
auperilsacomin. Gretrigeo eperenms Came Cees Br cpsiw. 
Lexa sere Hevsdhlwus am_Facnen - flaipsdlacmen - wr Hinedtp} eyemeotws 
am_lacnerujio QuuhbuTepb Hlaparvs§lGoo anHenlagenennm. “‘mreseon 
THUPHSNT” cro S_Ooogs Semartionu BmHs snossleo sisnpmuPeoyid 
a_Qenguyer an_dlacnen flaipans gd GoCw aumenflégierenni. Be) sey, 
QGCr ah 5s HaipanevsSlay lo 1H isnvs Flay sa MSsa ig. wi Bi_miserflayio 
LetoTig. &5 Loeesfl HepenvgemnsCu DMs  mawmessr(heren. 
sO gs ML_LMss,° 
2) sengacr smitunahiier Ceiks Brssshh sens, Coab 
(PUpEUgILd _igs ClancworigHaslenpest crams, UHgseureot 
HIDYSEWUSEAH Gg ulHaslesmen creopid UeiHo usveils ons 
BOFSOSNL UDMS HoNSGoT Cle revgnieimiiaserr, 
(g)) smgacn smiuungi«o Carbs Qrssssl sere Coad 
(PUpUgio QS Cancmmg HatletMet crops, lGHgseuneot 
Boys gWaehlm  Equlqedlenmer ccemmyid  LeruHid 
HOME WIE SEOFAMOONL LIDHS Soosaer Cle ncvanieloormnitaerr. 


HAW Bw unséHumsepbo Cr sHsongsu YOUUGHSS eusveves, 
stinmss@lanctrendss FESO. So BeOLuleo wi Hw Aplu CeunjiumG 
2_6SOT(H). ListoT lg. S opfludleds unSS]W 1d Hlsiparer Slemesiiprhenms Cla nevis 
(u.10); BuiCs Brown neugy. BDasosu Henevule Lsterig sine las 
GOMEUTS QUHHAFNVFEOHWU|LO HS Wi eoor(Herernt. sé+THSSISHT LMS, 


“SIGU, STO SHOWS FHM TMIGS SLLEMoT Dr, JiKomens 
SMUG cross Ubs Clancvaydlmsrenne, sensor. Coum) ctettest 
UunéAlubd QHsiing. Shemw geremenGu, Hise cose erm) 
Clencvanieugnentnen, ABST DEsTESTEST GL_L_onen cTestpyn Cleneved Geuevet(Hito” 
(u.76). 
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‘gemnprat = updélGestmd’, ‘germmins  cupéGermd Gunes 
ound umigefles 245, Ql srextLiest pGr Gum menens FHHEUST. I MevsSlw 
UPS OUMHUT). Hu Pos apse, Cues ups HSlW Breiorg spb 
QHUG), Hook BG coiuMgs mano, wHMIo Fleot IU) srosismess 
sosurereut. Gena Alert QretoreouyjGw ton) womhls enawimersan (Hi. 
pe Neus cusHsuilett eTHEMETs Fa HlZerss COSWINETSlSSTINSOTT ETESTLA 
YstrefluGwed S114 Lem ule SovTT(H) SFE Horr .dsn MTHS Glererrerevm ld, 
Letrig gine “Slvsstweuyp ule IU) crouse enauwinessr(herarnit, 
aPsgisamn_uo1e “Oy_em_umi” (u.1), “spe@eeusmi” (u.3), “wowroml” 
(u.8), “Cseuermi” (1.13), “Hen Sperm” (4.61). 


Vill 


Aenea ener Qh ume Menesact sHitncoy Ne Slow Crriquins 
MHS. oHSsgHs5m_08 Qed : edwin. whpid gq ems Coriquns 
DiLGwenhl, && Canis Wlemenihb mew. THSHSSm US Ulq: Lig, 
Ligést. mong Cuése eupsdleo && Clumidungyid euiaidlerenc. 
Lettings && storms Messe Clanecr_ot. sHsgeam_o—01& 
| “SeneTuNs (peut (L1.2), “usvenc Meflumoso” (U.7), “uslumoGeo 

LpSs....” (U8), “Cerenisengs EoneuimoGen” (u.14). 


IX 


CleucuGeum) HeorwsSlaentev Bese Qundhenerts 
YOUUGSSooroMGeyd isctg gine Clenhama Bross muses 
Sos YoOuUuUGHSHisormnt. t*HSsHSsam__me “eGliod) eid” (u.6), 
“O10 SKS” (58), “Slot Sionmis” (u.61), “Boonsgi Doonsgi” 
(U.77). Lsttig Sisoll lest &1_Henpascfled Hi GwuUs SHU viudlerm) aucheo 
Gemhaepen “shGm” ctorienid Clened s1_y& ST_LS FSH). BS uudestgy 
aud Hit USshisefled Fev ereuchonpy: U.9, 12, 14, 20, 26, 30, 34, 36, 
72, 
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Aum@b viens |S AousDe ‘geuieér creed Clencvencou 
Lsirg ges QumCuuitaGernG) LUEUOSSuyjsronnt, sts sZenanGus 
yeveut GOluwiteer “BoosAweipf ule  cugélesment. ereoGeom(ha ew 
LStITIg SWE ‘Qeultacrr’ TEDTLIEDY auphiacarcnend. Feo wHage Fev 
aL_Genractle eupmud) Cau) Fev &_Oenraefles eupmigedlevency. ‘s607' 
slemeny ib Glanevem6v Cait Qunesr. Drmopnsen OuuGrnG Cansgy Gen Gunes. 
Qrmogrgex gimp stevis SaSlujerennit (Lies. 62, 66). uso &L_Henjgaerieo 
‘HreusoTeuitas” ete sm Mjd Listotig gs weool mipmm_GIL Lysveuit stesgpy ral 
a_Genquaes ‘ gieutact’ stem Clenevgnerd onaeSl_/) eLiait, 

DercM_Sgy “GDovsw auf!” ctovrepyd He LISTUTLg LS! HTOVABHIS (GH 
sooo eripSlus BL Ceoraofles (ClanClumplayserflesr) Glam LiL seri gssnent 
Hlenestaygniigeo Gerster. BL_Dooract eps STOSSAITOW Li Hw ews 
BIC Bam. GPeQeiH! Syyos SHUTS Comp gpleyss 
(psAluutengy. GeroorsGungy miele Fev F&scvacr THPEUBDE 
Quoin. 

XI 


Usirig ged Mp@omf Geupiunmeut. Sos ST LPHFIOH (CHL 
Qenhacncn& smsuimnesor(perrernn. TOSHSSM LMS “oUSiD.15gsi Seon” 
(u.16), “GangnbgnGesr” (u.69). euLGiomplé Glenmecn Lieveumenmujio 
Kerrey er pSluyerrermit, Fev oy mudleos Clenascmertuio expisrenmit, ““gyUuiieo” 
(u.63) gi aOSs gear. eurGuomplé Clamnacnons SU pUUHSSuwyLo, 
sEUOpLUBSSngud shy js Claneroneomd ses HTS STEMTERTD SOUTH 
ReOLuIGe AgsAs mg). Gout ston Glaneronngy “Geungid” (11.17) etest& 
Oanein_eut Cgesinenag crois Claneronng) “Cgeuuine..” (11.74) etesd . 
Ganein@erennt.” OGsGuneng “sS\Ceageor” (u.7) — 6testeyib, 


_ “@QSeotest” (L114) eresreyid srupSluysrrenm, 


Xil 


sing senile Chompmemr. ups Berend SaMSomd. SpUuSlesr 
QAATTUIMOED STEDHUYLO FaMOMiON? <HWeAGer Heusypid HST. QpuiielGeo 
MAPS UDA Chum SAMMEHTSET ListoTig SieveflenwsL! LIEV Ganesoriaetfled 
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Henn Esnenons S7mW (perreuZseo CousiwiHb. syWeyosid TDM 
Clancrendsaig. ui Hlemevwi ness HHASISSONETS So) (PDUs CaucwrH i. 


@Plciryjser 
1. Dejcusoy wind vievorig. sesefluflest Complpemi_eow ATM RTS, 
ClaMweMevenen, 


2. Lemggnen A.scomuHgiiMercon, HovsAwep, Hgessuuscy, 
HAGApeGaie meanéAu seonenemed vsmpwi ionewteut srs 
GeuefluS® - 2, 1964. 


3. Bossent Hemoule ohpsCancnensurs saigweudmet Cee 
goioncis CoMmOSOUUGI memi_uIwedleo “pomp Ogle’ 
sTeoTLULIH Nb. 

4. Ustrig.swenfiles FUs SL_Heoyacr cromenild Bremers Uns. UTE - 
Quhemin (u.28), MNpemw - wwiseid (u.29), &5G] - Qosotemi (45), 
“soeupnudlan”’ step ius - lestineyslmeuiiser stom) 41st (Uu.61). 

5. Deiey SH) vowwrig Seo ulesr Sool Gemr_uMwiph say eiow steors ARH Sse 
SSW. 

6, Mense5Siparad Fev OemhaenaGs Fp Camgt uu Herongy. 

7. “C5eu UnemLul Sess Ceiigeui” cond Clam mugid um_emeo 
GonGennt smiigumoune  (u.74) Lertigginenf um edie 
eerergGuner Sm(ipib CSeuLinEOL crest sTipSlecinit eresty) Morse Gam 
(PDUL.eomb. Suet gene Bi missmenuyid Qemmacmenyd sHsp 


Qanena. 


32] 


Blip Glan mug) asym sv 35119115555 00 ow 
PHD F(hHHI oon Cla mm) arm ib 
CTHNTH H(HHHCoM OF) as or ib 


LemOOsm_G@  Owmflanleo 955  asHsgicrer  Clamhacn, 
TAISsa HSHieror Ce nae crestucet UHM CuFiui_OG euhsélmgy. Gomplaeir 
Lapis BQeuheoms sob saemslaenbd, HacwG Gunes 
I mpTdvSeh QHsas snow ACynid. sO pPOom Puls Devsaower Hreveett 
955 aHsgisrn Genpact “ups sapdlenmen. Ceenneusmuit’, 
BeAemisAeMui’, Aeugpren(pefet’, smsrhoseunut® Cunenp 
eeorundfuisc GembGunert ums) s,7mumgistroreori. 


GenmQunamen, GemmGlunwper oma seuss UDA SrUsTISEGeS 
Brevid Clowuwlwernmb, shsaGlwevm mH, sellevrsacwot sen Ho, 
Qovsdug Spooning id, Compu weor gio CauyiuGid sGsSisaonons 
FaMIUjTHTS, HFHHSH SMT Brig Mfleuss aamGoin o,7muGeun 
(pHuLNg), Geremmu Heneouwle mog um snemevache siblipCompl 
SNM sHilasley Q5S sHSHerot Gaemhacr Flea Hsgioron 
Gemmact stetuct upp Clungjeins Flv Abgener Ss seremnsg 
CETLEMSWUYLD Breuemma seid - BMS Sid (pemmaerfle sT(LplD Fle evHeT 
WME sTeTLEMS wd SM episGenG grigé AHA UUCT Bcueumieilesr 
Crrseme.° 

ll 

Bom 755 asset Qenhaend acs rsaqsgioron Clana 

SO pComply um_sSleo (paSwSspioud Cupislenmest, um_snenevsetfleo 
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UWETUMSSUUOD unrgrevacfleyd wu  prevsefle Bub 
AupAenmen; Qugpbungid eperpmd elite Bass) usSsMb exsuiy 
amy anilsasuGélemes. ufLensraefleo Denar uni Messer 


Geo wslestHert. 


Wierreuiae Guchibungyb uulpfacr epwuGn @Ss Ss HSsHisrer 
Oanhanhegid aHidsa@sgerot Cemscfignd CsisA Cuguélmriesn. 
Geupeomss ups wremreuisst Beremousleo upd siHley LISD TS Monell ereor 
Keuise osrens slo Hong uss MAGA#lmg. Gono upHhlur wuvlpéFlacr 
swale GQeuefl§LU un prevecfeyid secflumt QleuefuI uudpél 
Hrvseflepiid uesyet®). Um prevecrleo estar UUmAser CungnGlercd& 
aRAUCUIEID soofunt QeuehuI UIA Greoacr sFflumsernmeyid 
LienreuiEernayid CUM UWSETUMSSUUHMemMet.Mp smpossrrais eid 
QHssevmb. 

ChompluIed 20 AOUMAUsSHS, GHUIUIES Ep ausuysaerleo, wud 
BorHucmownrsg). Quer Reng gems uulpdl perev eSleneremests 
MWS GD; HOTS QOMOWOWNS UIA Here Slemeronou UWeuUTsGHUUC SAO) 
Sooncouujid wwasseomd, Hsswsons prod BMGuy Ceugiy Besrfl 
2 srondSlev Clamenseo Cousteor(Hp. 


pGwne Clompuduseo (applied linguistics) euerimgy Leo HloomMacrfapyid * 


UWETUGSSUULH ago BHipreflo g55 sss Clennacn, 
cArsaHsgiron Qenhacn unis Anieunsst um_snenevuey 0 6S iq.gyip 
STUPLILYd Mecsas EID Fihid Mow sep pens AMES|ss wnoudsleorMenr. 
remiss hse CenveSneb G55 sHsaisror Claman 
THUISa HSS ToT Cemhaepid eoirG crop) Cingyens srevoresy Ayriieserr. 
Bssen5u crowrrevrbd Anieuiaafler 2 crens Sled Gl, Clancreus Gs SMT Over 
LITLBTRS EBD, UIA greoaepb, sHiaeo (peomuyGo AS. 
LoMeDETELUNEST Qugoungyo smb Qupwd whl 944 Uuer_uevosrGmn 
Merésin Oumidl miei. 
Ill 


Bol proaches Qi vGQumo wIHAsct Aeveupeoms snovrGumd, 
sp 4-Qeo uw sored Genvd gexflGu srlUuLG HSNG G5S 
aRagicron Genco Car_atulGerengy.” ‘ygiipeons SHipOompliuupAl, 


gpa MD AUGULY’ stengpyid Gre’ Deos, (pri Gunep enpserae G55 
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aRsgicnot Gemmact Gas Geronesr. recrami aguilnehu BGs 
eufllene Breed” G60, FH) crerigy bd Vena epse GSS HOSHTION Glenmaer 
Catalin Arenas, Cousin crorrgnyd andro pe, s+ Hiisaesgictron Clened 
Gat_suul Mere. 

Cap eo Brasieo” STULL Geren uUIHA pempy lesteucionmy: 

Dereimid uulpAudle epeuClangy euMularicperren Gemmaafles Bes 

Oanacr ctSlyneot Quin tyerewL Wem. Sb Brew Cembascmenujid 

As fla eis) KS SpsCamyg He: ; 

QSMjentd : Femewt, HM, eupismio, Lewes, Qlecveutb, 
Glunmyemin. 

1. eipared, erflscd, Sper, AMS, Gris, GO 

2.2 -witey, Cosromn, Gobun®, Mfley, ewes, Fpoy 

3, EMD, DSSWNEMLD, HETTUGEY, HeToflyey, Sremev, smEUsEw!D 
(Benes Cunsiny Berrgpyid slev.) 

Glanupbyo umEensmeo eesrpflev HMETHMD eI Lorreworeuiter eres 
aSirsansgicron Clenhasmns spss BAM EHeait eetev:G60 
steed ST HSFSSM_owHL_wy1D AanhsAGESIT. BHsGenhacnen 
LnemsteuiEET SS! SWMUYL YSSSSHO o1(1pH] MUSH GESMSU Limit iD 
euniiiys Aoo_SsSgl. HetoroowuIe wn PuLiMewTs gL UM_enowed gpestpslev 
LnemTouls HTUEG ESS SH HSHISMON Gene wing) ctost cus Liiileo 
MeroMuGung, s,Filwuit soured ctost oSleor. samlesmpmd.'° Gleueumny 
Desren)o sm_Levm. 

IV 

Dssomsu UUIHslasetler a stro Gon Wing? HSS wOIGS Fafplost Done 
git = Biquucoudlenfl,  gyemwLiSlesrsf, QgafleMesm|,  uuslméluSlesr 
(padwisgioud upmslw ArsonooMesy) (G16) IA Mutecrfles wesrinGirrest 
Gurdésleo Sen iwibgystrertoor. 

UL sTEHLUSHE PSS SHSGiotor Clancd wingy cteoflesr, ‘LolesuTeuTeert 
einige, Asso S8u Hrewreoruyio sapjeumacr. Beran) SDM 
remorse, ‘amd Ben urwb uniée “CundlGpmo’ sTeDtEDy LD 
eundS WSSlayI LD UL srotrgy Cle nevaN DS PSS H HSGierIo7 Cla ned e1swM.7 HO 
Hols ASI id cto1s Clanereutiasenn? Oenemesined SeutaGen Afiumitecr, 
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LIL creme Clenevedlin et Liev Glumcqer 2st). B\szemestujid lonessteuteet 


2 emis Couster(HweiGmr? 


Door Moog 2oorainGlo, Heor5 |S, QSS BHSHiotion Clened 2 cvs, 
SNULING) ctosflest 2 covtey, ETLILING) cterigysL Cems Grae PSS SHSHisron 
Cleneo Hoenrwun@io. gules 2 emey, SLUT HAW Bo Geman 
Luudlestjeucib eur Slwiruserfled Siauhon FeAl, FsHAwehl_sa Bony 
STETIEILO Clenedened smeUsH ME Chm Hs eToueUTD] HOOD? Fils ee 
FILING) CeusserHid crevieny ib nS WGN O HIT SOTLO IGS S (HHS. 


(PTLT stemmed Clenevgpise Qas achsgierent Clery wig? sech Glened 
Gal (PH WEHEMEd. HH lene Bevencv stoop n6v Qgm_qraé sameomon?** 

Wremeuiae £5) ctemayid Clencvgaé Crim, flumub sw 
DronOid 955 aHSsgicnn Cenhact stout. opullest cupadiled 
Baniniern_Cu Counun® eexm_enGpn? ‘mong Bre HSla@, 
Coicmnds, Hlumusgie6 Ord eet? come sunrsdwussiov 65), 
Cmieow, Alumuid stesucst QCr uncenens sheicteunsds Clanstougsn? 
CaucGam Gungenns gs heiress GClancrougsn? ming smIsle0 
Aploncus Himemrd@ansse1H Meu ems snes! ipCungy 65) = justice, Cminemw 
= honesty, flumuio = reason ctes& Glancneneomd. Bene GungpefiGeo 
V Maynor, sulle GunuHeT perGm germ). Gog GiQEG GSS 
a HSHloTor Glens Qenswimd. ‘SioIuden Geo Car_gy’ stesrGuimd. puso 
‘spluilen Qeng Ca_igy’ stemGumon? 


cronCal HIDHEG HID Ssb PSs seHSguerion Clanhast, qroray pgs 
aHSKerot Clenhact (emayeret Clenhacr) cram un@un®) Cleww 
Coustir@ron? Qompluled Hr) Sab ESS seHSsistrot Cemact reveucipy. 
ClgefleSlesemin (vagueness), Bh Qungretvrem ge Lied Clunchesstemin 
(ambiguity), 2 ewmé&sClanesfl (emotive overtones),  stevsrevstmiaoner 
2_srensSlest HleneseumpadleN ngs Qeuefleuré Cleeugest Slenenaysct 
(evocative effects) stetiLiest Bim) HS PSS aHSaicton enhacnen sflansal 
eA ASlestmers. BWMealue asamosCenache Aeveupenms Gm (ipig ui. 
Qsomne GCungyd gmdleo . Guomflmu yews) Chompfluned 
SHUILUSDE ctor SCoflearele eipsuGupm umpreoacr Feo ‘oss 
Ss HSgortot Qenhaen’ stot) Guengy ‘ClunapeflGev a meyerer Ge miacir’ crests 
Gusestment.’* 
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Mflelereumis eo GQunwe Coven Be Cempasmen: umm 
Bossom séifluiacr®? samAlmmiacr gp HeubkCanie, Silene 
Cunsdreusreumd. p58 HSH Genhact Cathgi aheigest snjevotd 
Ashley sypssipbh SHOU LO cet ecviwerr Cures 
GendQuncmefweont.’* s1uMer ‘BS Aww’, ‘erGeonens’ stedresytd 
Gam_isener QG Gunger EMUuer crommid HeuwCsne, dlrs 
GCunevaion crestmid Clanéren(ipig Weilevened, QUML HS srowre, 


Cais sterusing, TATESHSHisron Clancd wing) crevflest wonesoreunser 
Ende stoned Genco Mem_unss sHAlpnisc. BMeieingy 
sGoAunps anshusslo BsGQenhsafler weston Lommgi 
APAMriscr, Cousb, Coos sw. MaEGlemsenbd Qossomssleo 
OeuciGeuny ciemsufesr. ‘emit Cecvgp) id Cousid Wingy?’ steed eunsAl Wis Sl60 
Carsid sTeTUS HSL usleors ‘Cosvror'’ sree Qensvenets uweruHSs) 
eHiiGumEcoors Cancner (pgujon? esiqgeusSlod GCougium opr 
Aemesmnsejio GQuuUgrsayid eughio Cempacr 2 coor). weit, Semen, eter 
Cunsiimeuenms Enews.” Hssnau Qi Clenvaysg cMenenunaGeun 
QTL QiugnsGeun wr_ GideucHid ClenevGleonerieny QSSSIGS Sm_O\SOo 
Qlun mgr? . 


CoGeo amigu giGss vudpHAue sUUL.Genet 2 smyemmbd 
WUSESOSS SHAMS. 2-SrTeoMSHlO eupiomw - Clesveun Sem wnss 
sm_LuGubmerng. GCs esnjemsSled uems - Fisnevst ctomicvieyh 
AMewrwinseomocreveur? Qing UuIh#l 14q eperted - gilzcd Mem wim. 
eflsed - Geflised stesticcieyld MlemruunscomoeiGyn? ‘bss Oe lSlorus 
Ca_® wemb ahélmsy’ compnd ‘3155 AaewFlemus CaO weed 
SmMiAmgsy crospjid sa QudGunipgss HILO UME Devromovuin? Grey 
oA S6d, JAMS, Goflige cremiceumyrG Hipev, GH) srestisvreuen ms 
Geitiugy Qung@ssion? wulhél 26 owitay - BHiflay, Mifley - Anuy, 
Queen - BDiflay cMem_wunseomocveven? BGs Gurney, Bidenw 
STHHNUTHES THIsaGSSHioton Clered Carew (pido sranGumion? wHiew 
eresrCuumon? ByesorGo stenGumion? 


V 


Glenhaaflen Gunner = 2may Flaaed eum sg o1g01& Sal oor. Djs 
Assos uudpAlacr apeow Cgyid Ma&senss& salmgy. Wiremreutset 
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WerIemEDT cto ClandyQIse PSS SUHSHicto Clened gyeesr crooun; 


OCsCune BLY sesmushe wHissHsguerror Gene ume ctestui. Bais. 


SiuuaTay Asse Ferenc, corer wuIHASansé Cenpacner wosnG.inest 
CundsA Gancrommod ApSASHS Ganenge CoussrGio. uulpFacmerys 
LUGIcToTEOEIUITEEYD FrrermaswiTyd SIMDUUS! (HME) pS Mutant 
Sool smmevrs —md cust CoussorHio; Bpusm*luns s\mwge Carswor Gp. 


AvompuIe Genova Gu uoGunper Kpsscomd cronCymo. sifl 
sTesigylid Clensvenia@ i_ Gd 109-Cluncper oss) crest Lpgsmoesrmin,*° 
HyiAlesSHd get sromenid Qendrgise upssiCo GONG GonulLe 
Guinqyen 2 cir) testi, PeusunGlmesfle Gam_uim_seneSled torewoteuitesst 
SIUULL QU Sandie HOLM GEHaS GSS SGsSeron ClencvonsvGusn 
eH lis HSH stor ClancvensGwn sNews (PUssdsev Sn Hid cre) PU HSH. 
Aenvgyises SemeoiiGluncpen (a hard core of meaning) ecxerG) stecflesr, 
HPI BorsS My Gilg. UemL_ufed CouyjLiL_eomid, Lisirerfl eretigoyid Gla meveSlein 


HENGLUIG\LIM HSM SBP’ wrenreugys gd (iperveSid oreworeueyy gS id 


QeusiGeumrs Bmsasoomd g6Cmr? 


Auiburevres UUIDASafle eu Cans sofIGw STILL O HS SSS 
apagienan GlenevGeon Slt HSS GeneoGeor CaLatuGalenmgy. 
Augburgd Cunge reniéAemu spuGsarg, Apsencnsgs 
Qrwehsangy wrewreutset Clenhacnen aGgn eumiuim_1eGeu em&lmmiaen; 
Query Seowehlsdlmmieer. GoGev vetted - Gad TovTs HM 1g. WIE, 
HlenoreMy Clans. Clanddencrd SooflGw song UAW SH1O Q6OOSHy 
HS GSS KHSgHeron GencvemaGwn FlnrsaHsguerror ClenevemeoGuin 
Ga_Ugs UWENSOL SB). Quchbungpd QembQuncper Cseflayio eSloréer upto 
Quniug) Osm_AGegnen.'' crore LuMpdlact eunsslwwns gemi0560 
GeustotL pumeogy. 

Qenveiet Gun wry ctovflesr  Glomfpluleo 918) 
LWETUCSSUUGIOND) stestui sHSMULISEg (context) eubuypisgiGeuri.’® 
Sip Hersnooor SN ChH1D Snig Hid eroneows Clan Haserned PH Gleneo seer 
Gurr Cundips smut. Cenc CeuciGaug, shsnuuggsie 
AasGaum Cungenet cemiisgid sronumgs eeoqwndlflusiecr 


‘eupeommred QuincHet 2 eweritgsgylb’ ever. ** 
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VI 


AMoysAeomascr ussupMlayd sApOiomp emauneruiGo snevid 
amge_rg. CAnomflmuw gs nmev eumuRssTs KUMI Ed  crewell 
BiperrwGs. Cgeflayd, GriuEpd Cum slg cuMesngyd Complenus 
BQucrmacoy gihleMwe sigliismuier snesp)i Cmrsédlesingyi> Feo 
B(HSHSHOMETE a5! Geotmlb. sKeveMusten(Hlo, Qpieunen(aIp, 
pHreorAMunsemio, um _Eeneneo BAMuirsepid mmd memnG sasilw 
aRSRssons Abscnonsefluen cot eTDis Clansnerflesr WgiGa 
QereumisSen Uweorg@to. 

Pluss 

1. aHSsgisan_Lme : Ceerrouisoswit, Cencvenuitwuis, Qeneveo§langio, 
(@.1, 155, 249, 394 2 ey. 

2. pEACMIdAC UA, OSTvSMINWLd, CencvroSlsmgio, G.399 eso. 

3. Aaugpres(peleut, Hevrsscn Messe @mneverl, u.113, 114, 

4, smear posdleumuit, Remgpmen, &.62, 131, 272, 290 2 ony. 

5. Gompule 4A Guneishans wnesteuiect S55 aH HSHSrOr 
Oenbsefleyo oHisaGsgisron Cenhseflay Ogi LUMA Tihs 
AMM SUI UwWeruGélmgs  ctomugemesns SeNCW BTUs 
setr(HGlarenaev Gouswor(h\o. 

6. siblip 4, seve) Ceyefii_ Os Slmomrseemd, Beormisws,, u.216. 

7. Qe.puonen, Ysi(peoms 5 SipCuomplcs UIE, epermmd sug, 
WIMPLILITESTLD, U.2 1. 


8. Ce.gLonen, Ys(poonds SO pOomPls UUs, wrememd euguy, U.22, 
42. . 


9. Oogre udsHw Sum Srp, eilerener. 


10. @@ Aumflile ApGuomplé Clembacr euppraeeugit HUDMIN HES - 
s(Hsgisron Glenhaset B\qHUUglb e_sver(). ‘In medicine there are two names 
for the inflamation of the blind gutt: caecitis and typhiitis; the former comes from, — 
the Latin word for ‘blind’ the latter from the Greek word’ - Stephen Ulimann, 
Semantics; An Introduction to the Science of Meaning, Oxford, p. 142, 1970. 
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11. gpdls§leo reject stetushe turn down cenug, @Ss551as 
am_Luuslmgy. 
| 
12, 31S Hreseflo Miowo Qumib usIHA gesemm oHSasam_Lm4as 
&itesoTs, Find the words in column 2 that are closest in meaning to the words 


in column 1. 
Column 1 Column 2 
a) taste forest 
b) food eat 
c) woods animal 
d) bear porridge 
e) explain account for 


BHouUdIHMA gw um_sHeorn&p seowowgironrg. MDsGenhact Semevrs sid 
HULL SHlo O_O MAesimet. enews: Virginia French Allen, Progressive 
Reading Series, Book 1,A Reading Sampler, English Teaching Division, International 
Communication Agency, Washington, 1978. 


13. Qereoeriiun, Cesrevaniub,  GCenvevgslanrb,  @.450. 
2 EOTEMUIWILD HTSWTS, ; 
LOUSTTHH), HENADT6d, G.398, 2 cmpemusuyid severe. 


14. Stephen Ullmann, The Principles of Semantics, Oxford, pp. 151-153, 1957. 


15. Aleo Guomflache guj Genes uso Claneveismaaemen (Word-Classes) 
Grnhsars uns cemh. snidleogssleo down ctemenid Chrno 
Memes twinseyld, CW TaayLd, eSlenesrwiso_winseyio, GuwiyemL_winteseyLD 
Ou Heugs] 2 oor(h). 

16. SF.urbsmwssm, mero Sp orips Couer@iom? Clecnenest, u.3, 
1955. 


17. AHAMavrssrs ansAusSHlayd eefleMlerreno Canestmeombd. They can 
fish crettenyid eundAWisSSleo can HismerrreilenestGluesflest ep, Glimmer; 
MenenGweflest CoumGunwHer. Brug suns Hap seen 
Caeflemeus sho. ‘Caneo Clanentia compres sees Gunesm sip 
CHSHSST_HSSOMETUYLO Sows, 

18. LWittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, Oxford, pp.20, 43, 1953. 


19. Geomeumput, Osrevenuub, Qenevevgslangb, @.389, 394 2 mr, 
BeAomisAeMui, VenvamuIusto, encvrodlangi, G.389 2 ony. 
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Gloviicmads sflip omy 
— eg Souy 


Bonimaule sifip Comfl uso grpMnemnHserns eupshe Bobs 
axpéleng). Hse snypevti01s Botimss sip OQiompl Feo Anuuresr 
Qucoyscsmerts Gummyierengy. QAUMWELYSEHled Aeveuneoys H( HSH WIGS 
FoNIUS HG MLM Consswo1g 0. 


BGoortiensuler slip rong uso HO row Gac apsslor BGS! OS 
anjeorsSieonGeo SpCompl 24 Hleyo Friesen Giomfl sileyid Clasnecor 
DEST E(IPHMULD HEH swiss anvssieo ecpaind Bobsgi- 
Asspsrush)a QHss DGGwonp siHloy Qupbm waacOgnemacmw 
UMS SMUSH|S SST etgiyid Bevenev. <2pusletr SiS Comple@ 
Amiset GQumplaed out . Clem iemiuyo HSo\SmM hurd Smee 
Auompluie Careopflus eSlemersmeiuyio CmnéeoGungy AoOuomp they 
Qanei. wasST s(PSMUILD Qo! GHsSH ctotrusmgujd Hse pHMU. 
ape siip Comfluiler Clesveunee, SHUI Fsq@weresl es Fier 
GhomPlufles uteSlugy srosLigyiD sven pg). Slips Claenmacrt Lieveuspsw(D 4d 
sip Compl (HneM Compl) MOwWUYsRonoruio Fuser GChompludled 
arewrAGCmmd. siSip Chomflenuwyio Freer Qomplemuuio guyCHnadl 
ayrmiGeunt Aeusen Chomplemuswyio aflis) Cuncrm a. OeCar of 
AnrPlameny QuyGprsdl syTMLbsM, sip Compl Clsm mined 
Arusor Qompule Cgsneorhlw Compl Slenonayacnen staf] Sled 2cvotieut. 


Qquun, gear, Sun Cures emaylGuuisep, Geng) (Gamn}), 
Bowl Cures eermrays uunsernio, 555), (py, sm ig6o Gunes 
GunGL. Cuwuiteenid, epee, wells Ou Gureim ate emu 
Guwutsepid, unds§), euwisd (Cleusv) Cunesip 2 peysSioOMU GluwrserHio, 
SID, {eooOjaand, wig, Gah, sew) Cure AoTayOuwiteerio, fs, 
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BLSs, unell, 250, BOSE Curerm Menenaep Amuse Compute 
CUPHIES SNssrHGMMD, ‘otso1d G CoussorHiid’, ‘hres Ug SS YSSSWD HSS,’ 
‘Rerun apsmmGui’, ‘Can ef Caf ef GCunesm eunediu 
AOMoOUYssmonyio maser Complies sneméCmmd. siblifleo Gem 
supadlleocrs en Léan(i) Cure Feo Gaemmscmenuin Fuser 
Com fluleo snevorélGmmo. 

Bssrsed Boneonss ship Cuompule Anse Chompluilesr 
Cledveunse ctonCpn, Asm iy cteCmn sg emesuyd ISHS! SaMiusne 
Bodvomev ctesrevmid. (pupmiens crorrenyld Clensvemeve Amusené Genco STS 


STLLOULG absg. gle sigiyd HArreM Ooms Oansd crops 


Homemnoule sreiHesep_or Llenoomm Uug.' BMeonienauiles 
Amscreut WSS ued Ce OQmusnevid sumprs) ugh Sip wsaefler Gusacs 
slips wi_Gwo gow Fev Amasens Senmacn Ye Hgetereor. , 

Be Heooouler wws es Foo gQumisen cripsumb. (perro @ MUM 
BoQorp gsHley Qupm gieromnuw sypsmussleo eumpeCanit writ? 


siipiscm? Amscneunsenn? sMlipiagHio Auseneuisepion? Be,Cuomp 
aha gt BesisHeorumuigs16 vwolGb BQeiss? Be 


GonsSoounH ue g1e QHpssr? SorooMmw e(pSnUSSH od eumlphseuraci 


Siblipract stereo, gyros) SMiptaeHid Fuseneutserpi STESTID HED 


SU pOlomfl Amisen om Pluless Mus ysmars Qumeilsvoncowim? syesemmus 


F(paruSsSlen Compl GErsmau uM Fam (ipiguyion? Meumeom ofl Meune, 


Brmlged CeusvorH i, 

HH) sms wsect BMormiomauvle eupwdl ous siblip 
Chompluj_eirsnost - MrSwineled euprusl ours Slip ComfluIuyeir ss) 
- Gpewdu Agim CanemG OQopentaQenrenm) Clancneusleo 
Soumlevonred. A.M. 151d, 16 prpMrewrHacfled eumpis Muss soleniact 
Sip, er_Chompl, une s Hui epesm) Chomplsceio vinewrigsFlud 


upmeutsmenCu sept cto aHSlent.? Baer epertd sip Clompl’ 


Quip ets Amicmu spyoney ecoornibgss Qanerert (pig. Wyld. 

DoS uncle auphSwo sislyp CoomPCunG Meowenss sip Chomp 
sreouiGunadieo Asmiunm snjersgreo Beominss sidip Qompludes 
SHUT By cSlemereyacn Canesplecr. 
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Quompules sroiGunédleo wmmmser Conermeigem®. Brsws 
Sip Qomfl woimmwcswi_hg Clanewi® euhsgi. Germismas 5A pOliompluyo 
LIpMosrL_ hs Garcon) subs OnGadu Gsn_munm Plemeouiler 
DEA ws sd Domienas SM ipl ormMSseOSU Gunn Ssoiemy Qesenm 
oons gsnédugrads Cafucleremea. Gyerriqgayo  GClucioungyio 
SMS Curis GscnmGu srewslGmmb. coiCer Amount Cusemev 
Qummssoucms BDeGwomfl acmasepo Onis Hae sneorélGmmo. 
DEAws sOiPlo CarommMw wormywser Jemensgsd Hortimas, siipleo 
spleens. storGeu Bememass  silifleo empur Mevrdscor 
BIMDUYMSeryio Cenhacmenuio snesidlGmno. Oise sph seo 
SLL SAO BpsHwus sHlpt Qonmaes sHpse wSLuelSsonach. 
Domenss sMp Anduns wmpuunsors Sp Cewsiilip cresrmectt. lak 
Alooit Daa Hseos, wMssoori.” Crogyjd (parry cros1y Gio ChomPlulev Haag 
feo Queues - genous, Gemma - MEH ws siPleo Canerriles. 
Bena: QSonumss sbiPleo Canenmplerenan. Bence BSeucilineaims 
Gumflasmenujid seo UC uns Gem wenteinseloor. 


Gommas ep Comp Mm@umpls Vem mMeo Hrs ws siilipled 
Qo bs Caiprs Hoss). sso Amiaers Clam iemud sm_ig Geom. Aeuser 
Com PUIEN HHS MSHS) Fam SeneMhHE, etHemesuyid uprs Pertiemas, 
SMp Gompf Om Comps Glam_ituned és, GunsgieGawid, o,midlenbd 
Cunesm Complaafes 55s] Leo Cemhacmens Glummyctorgy. gmeu Bem 
aupsde eer. BiHws sibliflesr DNnGinmpls Cammy, sse 
(LPEHOMUJL, MlenerayHerHid Geum) aismauiled Jeno HSIererteot, 

Do Suns getoremwouled sriphgyetton eEoH Fev GaumiuinHlacmenrs s_1g.& 
Sr. SHoYyAMCOMd. Horm HEH ws adlip, Hoomiemads siblip s,élw 
BHreomOb AsmPoum qed uwesum_yeyid Counts snevrélGmmb. 


Osos Ssnjoomd GHIOw GILG wssemb, HO waSeerfler Compl 


LSTTLILTETEDIOUjD, HrLiaet s7FugiGo men. Gisluraler sip 
sTHpsKSeefleo FIG (HSS ClewWigyerormacr. Beomimsulles 25emess 
Vesuibmieusleo gs sa0m Cancreunenps anGestmd.” Seis ereveomd 


Meus S7mge CourssorGub. 
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1. aneste : SuseendirarajahS., KarunatillakeW.S., A Note on Murunkai ‘in 


indrapala,K.{ed.) James Thevathasan Rutnam Felicitation Volume, Jaffna 
Archaeological Society, Jaffna, Sri Lanka, 1975. 


2. Karunatillake,W.S., Tamil Influence on the Structure of Sinhalese Language, 
Souvenir, Fourth International Confererice Seminar of Tamil Studies, Jaffna, Sri 
Lanka. 197 4. 


3. QUITS INEF1,(lp., Wert sev Bloomicns, Linh Hlemeowit, Cleestemenn. 


4. HEIs MSH Oop pS UU 1984 a1 gow enter LOM LD usw 
WMC s4s560m Clarsretellevenc. 


Guomipiuled spa muics 
LI1g Hlon ovo 


Lesflaseot Nm Grn) Galo. F(IPHMULONS eumip eM Hoy slew Mes. Meuewm) 
Lieok genmnad gale worl s(ipsmuwons eunupHGung, see IpsHmw 
aumpamauile Feo ghmdssmpayscr opuGdlesrmen. en§l, sow, sevesl, 
Liew, eg) CuresmencuGu BMeuCeumms smpayst_@s snmyovotions 
Aeovwsletmers, owas SmipHCHot srosry ctevoreoorn Garosmdlmal. Des 
srervtoriseos GeuefliuGsgoGung Gompuleyd ga Cougium_eme 
eeorss, Couetigu fence eumbgellOdlms. Cungeurads sapleotmen, 
WEF EHOML UW FIPHMU eumpdens (lpeomacilesr emus anevuGunddlev 
Sieuiaet Cuaid ChompPludeyin grenay YOUUeusmHss Snevsteomd. 


Mb Cueid wiripririnerots Slip creer) His (PSHM eumipSenaewnus 
Qreray YoUUuHSS) Hslesrmg: ctougemens aHssons orHsRS 
am_(HeuGs BSs_ ensues Crréab. rom Buu Qiuy_ Opes 
CoustiOid sterlmevemh samme, BHUUeHs BHsEGw eusvoresmd 
AMSHIS Fa Nios Hog) QMSsGanren. eipsmu eumpscns HSS eS Bld, 
SNVSSIDG SIV orm Fovewl_ hi ClancwrH aHélm HlomeulGe BisiGau 
Hos F(psmw eaumpasens ctomCmn, QaGs samougss HOH SF(ipSHmuio 
OPLPEAUFSESGW ClumHps Lo stein Gam eupehlevrencd. Blovfl, mug) F(pamu 
AMouNe Veron ghHnSsMpemeus YouwsuHsgnd Comfl eupseaer 
Flocuden speuGlouresipre oy7miiGeum. 

(ipsecsieo sjeuso eSlemest (imperatives) giemutiemud uniliGumb. 
TeudvclleneiGunh Fev Me Sans GetsgiU Curd Gmmbd, gouccslonens 
Cemmaepi Mlmonuge Glenmhsenibd (verb bases) amesleo spemmnaGeu 
ener cMenenuigé CenhamenGu cqeusd SlononéClennacnnay 
LWETUPSSlain Supply ges SONU NEE 2 cor G). cur, Gun, ug, Ho, 
BL steot Binley SmpHSeuML io samevmo. Mie SHmipseuit crestGunit wit 


&B 
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TenLMSs Clseflauns cucmgpumss Mlereaeug) siolgcim). Qieicoy 
Cprés Ceup Qupeull Smpeseupnacomb. Sout euwslGoo Eeom_sougns 
BDwessord, Caumedaenjema BQ Hsseord. sShomsaeq waenns 
QwHssoorbd, gemenmaes  sbdiluns  Beyssoombd. spesev 
F(pSrUsHCo —epioonals Mmhs cuss curpumMs ae hs srths 
Alenevsefles wint, wif Owoeveomd oun, Gun, ug, Bo, BL ctor Coumy 
Aesiamns Csisamnncd MensnugscmmGu qeusv eMenssunst 
LUETUASse0rb stots) Mans psacanH. Husleyid, (pemiletr 
LipésBeoengeunsefliib Cus Cousimigu simu Fev Caisneraerfle 
THUBAMS. DES Hemooule wHALGYSs CQarHsay Cugseomon wHUYS 
Gaenheamon Guseomon cam sHuommb BHaes CanesimAdlmsy. 
POHUGOLW Cary, 2emL, Hor, Guss (YS WEUEOMs Glare) 


FYPSMWUTHO HUGSSAw sods (5 S6VHl) Qreroy 1515S) Clase 


(pyyb. Geennm) Qareoiw e(psmu STs od SHH Clann 
(PRWIS, Plemaruller crass Memevuig. sGornG) GML. GH) eriemm 
ioL_@ub LIETHUHSHACM Mb. prmeusmy cum cterGmn, eunuHmiast srestGmn 
Claneveumined eum io crest) WL_ Hid Clenevaniid upsonae Hrevwrs, Out eremtIDN 
Denese) SuUosH|SsSSIS (pig uy. eumapmiser ctesipnGeot wHIYS 
KHUSISS HHSUUOD. YsCa Hrowrighgd Deoooucr. wF/UMugs 
AsA@AdusHars ceuvriimens ClenhaGennG 21d ctemenid MeSloous 
Criss) eaupmedCmibd. Gugoumgid  ayélfut woneveteuf_ib 
CusbCungo, UpsGunt  BemerGunfliin  GusbGungb, lev 
GObumESshle sosreussr nemo Com weaepiGorn GusbGungyo 
OHS 2b AES eow gous MenemsQenmaGonnG Censgiu Gusdlmmiesen. 
SITE QI HHlSrfl GooPlanAuI i GusbGunGgsr ug oHUIne Mus 
gpd GCusbGurGgr eb Bleslmwi wei sgiusSlvenco. 
H(HwESaMlo HOUTA Eh Hlemevruiley sevevgi Gipadlen wr_ Hogs rest 
Ld A®SFleoud UWesuOHSsHislGpmb. 


oon sen Qh MEFSlemuuyd coud Menons CempaGanG 
LWUETLPSAUMSs  Slooreomd. Qhoaleogll UM Ug  stesyMI 
HerdQieusDEGd Ugwest cramp) Cendrqueausheo Gunmen Caupiunh 
2 sG. Ha GurGeu Mw - Oren, enMG - enue, erupsi - etpsorr 
CunssimeusmMuj snes. Qe co TNEHICuUmM qeusd cSlenons 
CenDaeHag gonanu csrirroilencié ClenpaeHag io ClungsflGeo'ecrer 
Caimun® Wg? eum creo) QenevaynGurgy sree GML 2 cvorh; 
aureus crest) QlenevepiGLingy &_Loner& EMILY Mevemen cteoreviid. eur(hid 
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- QUICHE, EUTCHIGET - GIThmIssrest Cures apSoMaUjLD Hrowts. un, 
EUT(HL, EuT Hm CurerMerh Mest MHeniwULy (SFMSS Clawienevd 2 MiSs 
Cle CoustorQ’ stern) id QiunhenenGw 2 soars giSlmgs! crestsid, eureuest, 
eUNWSesT, eunmhmacet Cunepeupple senwuiLy ‘else Clewenevré 
Oetisngid CeweeMiogd MGs’ seomayd  ClungenenGu 
2 CHOTMSGIA MSH] STEMI (HSH! Cou eu ocr). Hesianb PouHl de 
Geum lunge Oancror CaicinGid stems SHBIeiHd ooni, gS 
sleueuTpMdeyid get G5) Cetuusne Ounaaer Coumiun®) een 
STHTLICS HM Mags HSH Clanerren Coustorg wg. 

gin, oo wu Bo BDemrsGenvayHyscmerujid creusv 
MeseGenmacr gheb, eHsHeemioue ew, Caeiiwio, Clewsutg 
Beunsop Demos gs gam oGung WALYSHemmency voor giougias 
FHBUUIGAMS). Ug. wedi, Lig wedi crested 2_erten -gn, -M crestuismer 
ALM, Qik sTerTUeupMlest wrmhmMCwo: Bema: ger ctesuSlayietrent 
rE TClaund MOD U Mest penmGuws -yn, - 9.6 womMmlestmenr. 

eux, Cun sree CauiaOeies euTWumM_®) seemisenen 2p 
NES) CeisCan CrisannGoor Quab oAliemus @iluushansé Fev 
UWETLHsHAlempestt. Qeirhoomd Cuchwbunayd smphe ensluSlestit 
senGunt smb cums enslu§fernt certCumfity  GuebdGumg 
LWETUHSHAlM MBE. Heieipa se, Herm woom Hg) umamgy. 

Guus Clemaeragn Sleneniphnissenaeb leseniid 210 
AM®Aouw Honomsg Gump wHLIYS Cahellagi eupsasomsuyid 
WMpPLUTeRTs Hout Mov hemw Cues Gev anevsteomid. (pasty @ MILL 2b 
NSA Coun); reso1G GMUNO 1 ob MG FH] Goumy. Bemou Grr euig eu(iperrer 
Do Cup ASGHacr. Posasoorangi uso QunHen MSS Huh Clenev etestui, 
CHBUICH MUSH HIG) ctosteot cto) Carmo “Cussler” cosy) 
Cletevermosd “Ces Slemsouji” ctortpy Alevit encvenieunitssr. “CheusSleneo” 
6TSID) WL_Oid Generesned Caruieuowmy Quo ILIUSMELo steor crevoressll oto 
MeHeouuo Ceisg QuGgo woHUYs sm _Oeusias somidlmmiae. 
QewuMpreyd, UgsE mney Cuncssy Sensriphnissemeruid snecere. 
WMpUUTEMTsSouT 2 Me Slomws vwemuHsgieigs Gur Mesws 
SUI Hid'- ws creme AS SHeowd UUsuGS HAs. score Bris, 
Q@ Canin. wmplunems Sled eo Aleoflen GuslCev w_Hib 2 GF) 
Bib Gunns; OQeSuncleo genous Guséleyd mansneus 
Gaeeomb. - 
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Bol, und sr_Obd MES lacmers UwssuGHSHd (pemmuilayto 
CeucuGeum WALLY gee} Hlemcvacmend sever (Ipig AlMSs. (porterflenavuiley 
PHMUMTU UMTS) UbSM CTS GMCuS DGD, USI coos Fa usd, 
UEsuse g{vv0g) subset crousSH Ss. wSUUeTeMGed Cumin 
PORTH). CUHBML crest) FaMloorred Heo ha GS CaM uF Hid. usSmuser 
ste) Caimmdsanreiit sailed genet sCar Gaol Oeteugsne 
Homesiiunest, cubgsnett, aubaren Gunes Clembaefleo eerer ured an_aw 
MeHlact Herp Hlomeor, une, stove, Brin SAweuhemm wor Qwernst 
DIYS HOMmMeanyd Lemisgslerrmer Bose wHUYS CanHas 
AGEs ot AESleows CeisACpmd. ubsqri, QESsAoynit cress 
THSHSSI_G. Custranss wHLYS CarnQsa opie gy 60 
cE Ld AGFA cron ray hey FSA euprugGAlCombd. ubsm, Danse, 
Cunestn stestucme; Cuddle wglienus @ilaabd cupseaonm@id, 
DES wreMleo WUgmoomt Cus ship MCs Cenhacr Cuewtumed 
QUHPSOWMUUUYLD LVMLNeMedUyLD GMs @wd. | 

Ger, upsélGov o_siren (iperrecfleneurs Clusia elpestms. gemeu &, Git, 
Bmiser cranussr, 6, Git cra BirevrHid pmo; Heuser iedtew., Liewipws. 
Qossonenri Kemquyid usstemi stesimestit. Glestmy winit wim_u, 6, Git, Bruserr 
CMMUCOUDEOMU UWETUMHSRUS! stemugs) Hout amr. eflepidyyp 
WA Ueno Ouinmssgsuerretgy. Fleoflto io_Oidsress & stes1y) Gueeomb. 
HYD UH sans SMTTOSS! OSH Cl MHidLTEyo steveomf_cipid § ctesGm 
Cuseumgé Ca_sevmd. Houisen 6 cronuGanG lev (peop UG uwtascmenuyio 
Ganda “6 giun”, “6 gyoirrenson”, “5 slo” crest) So M/USEor PLPELD FIG 
osFiyesiszAcmuds amet. Ae  E@PidumiselGe  GupCmrir 
Gphensacnds gL. Fuser coimisnesr gempsélmniacn. Giphemgsert 
Emiser crest Cuscumal upsasuras Clancret Coust@ib, ulmi 
wFlUUshsas Ce fis! Qarnctat CerssorHid cet) (HHS GpHemsuGlr(ipip 
Bruiser ctor: Cuadlmmitect Gung. 

WMpULTsDTSs1Goo EMSsauLt Fev euguiieoit Qu w§llenus 
OsfeMLushare Hild sem Seremwis vison Cluiweng (iperterflenen - 
QGewod Ouwyrad’ uwsuGSAyriscr. s(psmub wmpPlsQanowH 
auld Hemrefle Meucuipse wemmhs! eucHélmgy. 

FPSUsSGo wis Hlemeousmrw wgssemeveut, Flu 
Cunreimuismeds eflsgi  CusbdCung) ete  SleSleowlt 

- LWSTUPSHeug comh. gules imemnemud usm Sssieugy 
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WilunEnse ower ISM] Tosh) cTsvorevslls Snerid 2 sw). HTFEnO! BIT Feot 
sresiGmy st pSlosminact; STF stem) Heoopss risen. OiscHio (perfleniaenetuyia 
BElMunscwonyd gemenoulGeo BesHwes, CancdanciNwesr eres 
STLPSlooTMMEAsT. SLAjmeruyLd QrHemwuIGe gaPlenniaer. srerciGunsdled 
Hleneo wong). revaniiMui prpeuco7s sapyid 2 wiGlenms&lerel crest 
DfluTenrsi ListemMemUt LMUETOSHUSDeb als) SoM ujerrersy. 
AHFSHWCT HSSHlWoomht ctorajio, HsSHS Wi stomreyid eupwuscw om 
PHAlenen gHsGlencd eo wined aiHlsCs crop Ve ncvamuMud gash oms. 
QupQuunscher Bm SuIlev 2 cron crayeumbenm wHMLYs Cs Nelegia 
AGH UGSetrs) yarCleunhmns won) eupmiGio surpass Bom, 2 cxrh. 
GonsiGuncng 21 Caencin® (pg.uyd MupQuuntsemren sige nflenu 
Gai S5iU Noor 947 MGS Cons gs sa Qieuecgs wid snows. setsr(\pseNwisiD, 
FOO PHONMSSHMT SMM 

Baar geasdvlencr, Cuwitsenmacr sHwenCmn@ Fev 
AeHamns GsisGan CanéanoCoon wSliuereme QeuchlulGAesrm’ 
aupsensd semrGimd. Meuatpssid CuwiséGeneveieo wi_@Cw#l 
FTasvemens ClenvGurh wi OCon apwsWUuLG eubss). Spoor: 
Ameiphnssmn  GCamuGs§ eupeiedCunGs AupsiDe’ 
Qonevotunest Guwine Glenecrflesr FEDJSener yt Lom euiprai td UPS (PID. 
2 6807(H). Clanssvrentet subset, ClanciooncwTt ouhsg, Claneverevetit Cutest 
FUUET USS, FY UBSSH|, FUT uHHTi crosrlevoomd CuMuGs Hus 
Guseims eupséleo snows. BGloudnien germane Megslemuuyd. 
ewisenens CennsGenG® Bemuuw w&duermeaids Splesu 
LIWTU HSH LD Curdenas Hess. 


Nm ChomPlached\ 555) L_co1 OL Fev Qe nmacnerujtd oS LereSlGeo 
GeunuGsgidlmniacn. Fena&aesr, Slonndg, Alemasan, BerAluusgsesr, 
QeHAuussy, Be ALIUSSI; oComsson, vConés, wGonseit Cuncsimeunenm | 
AMMFESHMOG THSHIS SM_Loomb. Hennsasoor uBsnesr, Hess, uhss. 
Slo SST subst crest CGH dUMEy|Lo Sa MA rier. : 


SNouGunsHeo F(pSTUw ormb gm1wyoCungy FiowHLiry grey 
Hemera eld wn Sorenwwet sted1ig) SevTGa(h). eTeoCoon Ld Miep_O) 
WEsIEDTTEET — STEDTID| SOOEMUSSENS UL Clungwsaeneruyd  GCunmmid 
Beorfled pog seypswsdio Hssmsu ammssmpey Diemeoeen 
Coupes! Qos) MwOGCut! 
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htt vir Limi_ov Glioma 


BILLA ums eumiGiomp Povsslwions euiprudl eusemeu; 


Bernd Apmotiymdscfe SGA supmisl exhusmeu; Um sveer CaneoHlw 
sIosgiU Cuss CompluIGe semvisene. CussClonip) Mr_-SHSFlcpio 
STOSADSS Sroiph Cun eros Curespy Guée GChomfluied . 
AIOWHS HM_ OY umcvserlest Gompuyo Bis Ss_cpio HNOVSH|D GS 
STEr(ip Capi _ hss srowrdlerGpmb. Bony) Hosgqs Slen_sgyerer 
BILLA UML ser LOUD Mh sromtIQupyd um CougyunG@aGen Bane 
Heved Sisto. 


Boop) Hrd BnLLmt um_svseflesr Complemus op7TW Sl ieotmneo 
BOL MG@ Cecng) BMuum_evser BM_OQUypsg Uumog waserflip:, 
aph@umpmps sfleuys CaLirpflu CousirQo. sngenno, em Hu: 
UTLevserflest 2_SoUTEMLOWINEDT Chomilerig. isens, \uumos: 
DsKoM NF HBS NOT 4H Glenetron (pig. wyid. Mouser Biuvin_svacnens 
FEO PHO FOO POO WNL LINGIGNS eu(ueutassér, uT_eveerflGev mor 
ase un. CeuguunQact anevmilesr Sunenms a GSH Clansren 
Cas. wasefler asefty (psnGQencn® Clencv, GlenmGlom, 
Bosscordsap), Lum plumper aAouil SiertuuGid UT 
Geunjiumacmond GMS Clanerrereo Coustr@b. unL. CaumjunQacper 
STeneuGuicreomd Limpwet comm ssn CarenpsemaHo. wm. 
Coaupiumgc) BrCl mg EO LIT euiphid) eughiomuslesr, Quum_esles 
Aunfshssc Bedosmo@uencomd. um. Gainer Diver 
QugburcrenoGunALo sromnuGiod um Go EAMUILL ge un_eSlest 
LMP LITLId sre) QTeray sievoflussombd. Quchiburemeniw | sresenyto 
Ag UuEOL_eous Vancreflenio shushGan MGAsHGar Ay sneer 
Deiisles, qeupeomuyid gimevrunss ClanewrG) um CaumiunGiacnené 
Figs] QMUS. Hey). IDSHMP HoipsomemuGwu Guomfluuseon sid: 
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tonesfl_eGlweommhid Liemipus eiigeurmiscner& (proto forms) HNETTLUB IGE 
FOL_LIMNGSA SIDSTT. QHGS SHU HHS Spisy (pewmmse Revo. inet . 
(pudl Geussoriio. 

JH epi ucGhwseert Levit getrTemind SrevsSlev HML_L mit im vsonrers 
Can@sHi Hrevsenns QeuehuILig Hadipriiaer. QupMilesr Slig LiLieot_ufeo 
mM BML ume Chomp umsilé Sled K(HSHISSONETE Fa) (lPMULovmd. 
ayes, mmm  UmLeeenen HeCapmioCung, gqHeaippilestr’ 
Us unAMwuitsc eumisChonpl Bevsdlusone eupmdw sum vesflest 
CussOuompPlenus 61s QTM HFA Coouyid Cuosfly LING JE Tsgyotrorveotit 
crest) = BMD HI HESMovesrshl, mmm ume Chomp) umn) 
SMAwer1, uM ule, Csefleuncr s HSH Cleneversgatgw Hleneo 
Caremmrgy. USIUTAMwaerflet eypeongsny wiser HOSS Hloms@ioruslesr 
- HIGH Clecs1Q Homovwsgs CSig. ST TUeD Slew ses sda HL - SUDO , 
pmb SeirGid ufisngencs Cleigy obs Aralneu usdunrélMwitser, 
wasct aumu@unflmws  SHMleeng  CwHnemwuwns FACooujd 
Lingsnsgyerorestt cto) gi slwsevmb. HSE, APO SMITH CTHH GF 
Ascang, Qaeerpid GCleusflauigysrer UumLevsemery Ligd@WCung 
Sieunmlet UALUuNAMWISET Sg) USLiysserfeo Compl euipasene lommmmsi 
Dds id Ca_LMiseunGm sGamMuyetronnitect steoTgH) idU [hid 2 siren 
SumeGAsops). UBUUTAMwitsefleo Aeon mm oi LuimLevaerfled eulpragid 
Guse OComPlemud Chung ijerornsAudesls smo Chomp ule 
AansinGeren Qembs MGUY Ceupiilesnes et_yovsdlus Chompluinee 
(pLEsMIcterorit sTETLIT DS QHeuit Hm US LUNSSyervor um_wvsctles BHbCS 
SEG Eisen BM_L. (pig uid. Blerrexy1o, Us WunslMunsefles levi, 
Um_vsefGe eumnen Gembacn Aevreuperm win oi_ig.eod8luy Clomple 
enacts wompileM_G eremesrweu hem CuseGuomplé Gensco 
Qanein@erenniacr. Geurscr Beueing) Feveuhsom LIM MWsmDs GD 
ETEOESTILIEN IEDM lommAg ON L_emns Sd Sig. ULemL Guin, smpevorGion srestest 
sien) As fuclerencr. MBesfl, Bugs Fo aTHSReSsTL. Hasomors 
arecorGump: 

1. unl ummipen, UUdss memi Clem ipst 
MEsMISTUN eIPST, MD Hangib Cliineseoripasn 
(PSH (PWIPSM, (IPCHSSHSMUL LLEF PSM 

(QomoceSmuaib 1961, uésid 29) 
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Brisuin_oNeo uwipy stes1y Claned Sow wins LUMI ~ sTesteyid LwsgsHLO 
- STEDIEYLD CUTS SrewrdlesnGymbd. UWI - steoy Joo Lusso H) euwHeusnev, 
CenveNe mRUMIsSlemr_Cw euchid - > 5S - stom Guss Chompluslen, 
MMW SreosgGRSGU MSW ums Mgy crors Gasnerterevmp. BeuCleunes) 
MIDMSHSSG AMD. Cab HrdyrergH Hs soClu_ Os snempiser 
Ae édlesmen. Quuno uwhmmsmi > uwssruemds cteor tomb} 
STOSHHGHU DNS LuMevnGlivesflesr, ump stootigyeo LEO ETM 
uusspsr crop * Compl mes  GeusirGid  ctertgy 
Femflucomosveveun? gene, US MUrAlMumt SSemons UUMMIpEM ross 
o_igeosélu Cuomplums wom ileS_r mit Gumepyo. 
2. (PULIG! Bret 2 mips HeM1pSSI 

Hlemmuts Liewortd ound - gems 

epedtm) refi Heir Hel Gis semeoruyid cunrsel 

UNSAl BrsAlt CUD LGHOW ......0. 

(poner 1962, Usain 115) 


Quum oo “epenn gHreflh HlowrGHeM_O ....... ” TET SIqQemuw 
LoL_(\lb &(EIGeumd. QencdrSicnr_Gur auhid -cmh- mpsHids siblips 
Alemer Compact UsveupMled -ever_- cron HIN SHnig Ws EPH HNOVSSICO 
wiplug. Desws siblifleo - ‘am > -sorotr- creo womilug. BSG 
H1.191.16.2410 BIDMKHIOSs scoGlou_ Hast snomp) 27g). CwuGe sHgertor 
unico Slesrm > SlevwrH stored ripsgy PoSionm sons Gu 
BrewrslerGmmb. sce, PET Higuilev “eperpy”, “Slevr(Oy”” crest ao 
SUpSGd aueugs oIWLIGL. eperigy > eperor(h) ster lonpedlevensouin? 
LAMINA MU epewrG) ctorriemgs, elperrg) ctor ony iHls Flew) CTSTLIEODS, 
Sloopy stot om magy eS__aypa? 

3. (pSSICH (p5Hi (PHlroilomorens (PSS 
AasrLigeICeo sper! (pSgi gisusiiO silemoneys 
(PSS 


Cant muss (pss GNSg muss TeslorCw 
BLigl UsidGlunnCet ~ stem  seterinessflGus 
HissloorGun 


(gleream(ip 1966, uss 78) 
BDUunL oe “Menergpe”, “nuss” HAW Drow Genhacmenuyid 
Crd qs. SUPldd lov Qos GipeNed - Hs- > - CHF- seo Lomi SrvsHI HU 
Mu um Day. spules, Dg -SS5- > -E8- crams loo Qodie Giposiod 
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US OIDMSH DS CpHHwW um_oor? Midorhmw A... 79,5 HromrcswrH 
Boshumact AwcupMlGeo QiwoGupmierenemw Llenoiajsagsaelo. 
BAuut saunas CaounpmiseiGe omeuss stom Gleneo suse cto) 
LUG) UmélesMs). HIut leo mess stoot eutheug) uSUuTAflwuTtsD 
AGuuN? ge] eneuse ctorGoun, cuss cromGoun cupnges) gleutsid 
Qeumruun? Las 

Saenpid Memdsemeruyd ~ed tompmmiscmeruyid sm_tg. Geom, Giesfl, 
Deosscond satoom (6G) THSHS am_QGeumb: 

4, cTovoTlg. Gig, sTomEotlg, (GI_ ig. stodroormig. Cle Wismiis? 
SOM Wig ule GH wig. SCHeor Sudo MEUM Bch Her. 
(mLonen 1962, uss 117) 


“Se bdMwgsCzer", -“OQapmseor’ steorm Drewwreouyid Cre qe. ° 
Duur_ ole “HUGO GEHFSG BMS vewmronflCemesr” crarajio gra. 
DeCer eundleimg). “Camp ipemufes wilt Guslestest” srevteyid 
“LIMDYS GH HSEGMI riedgyy Aensdlenesr” STEBTIAYLD FFTQHET euHélestpent. 
corCa UTM_HaeerCrGu (pera s Huo lipped “oswugsGsen”’, 
“LevtessflGestest” sexiest “LN G\mudlestest’’, “oleraedlectest”’ crestuiemen Cumevs 
“@oMwig gsr", “ewrenflenes” crot miplGeo cant Clee_Gudflemph 
ASTSSOOOUITIS ChomPlucturiqgGs@ior? BmwGscveomd Cuonipleouts 
Guimssousmpude, usliurélMwuitsefless wemdGuret CunsemaGu 
eresorélest mm. ed 

Bb plOQu un esefle wuslemmeigid  Complaupse 
AWUUErL ule, Jno CHresTMw SrOSeMHU LD u_LmgHomsujLd Hoey 
em ASH SSW (ipmueomd. MioipwmA ws&eser CliomPluyonGm rim_evsenert 
SeCamO uleR Lies Ue Kb. Herm usMundlMunrser sesyerer Lm 
(text) 91g. UUemtulGeo mr UM valet snvsengs SOMESS Siovollwieomd. 
AONE, Bareepenrw me GClompl rem ecperr_wilacsflerr, 
ASSNCLOGY MD Sig CWILIPUILLD SHHHICO THEMHLD M_ML_L ib 9_em_ wesrGeu. 


Us durdlfursc pr_QuU uTevseflest Chomflp_wiio umm .saenp 
Oancnemagsenneo, Hr Beeomu CGuése ComplenuGu usmpu Bm_Ou 
LITLSefleyid sremTt (PUIREUs) JiMlajsmremwouwng@won? Blevrener. uemipws 
UmLeacfet Giomfl sbbrenomu Cuse GuomPemuGu MAU 5g 
Housiad ancreugy srev Quin SH ion Glo. sreouGursslev Choms Lomas 
Gane) eufleyd usitemiw Compl AlenerGunesemmel wm _eoseflGeo 
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Boorpyusoy waser UIgisnsgy UBS HsHoon0. Qereungy ussr6m_wi Compl 
Alonevrenut) Lim_coaeflGeo UmgsmLigyto ererflsmin. 


BILGU umcvseflest Clomfl uid) eyrnuyoGung GlomplulGeo 
Aurgans sHuL_L PSomppmsEHae MSlleors Gio eotOIH) cTEDTLIEHS, 
Mb UMSSoorsngy. THSHISSM LMS, 

Si_Lib FOC wisoremevor - HIT . 
5A Crom emp Lod 
soy wp orGestes - west 
OG wpsAloor QandiinGestesr. 
(QymoeS maid 1961, used 35) 


sted1m LimL_oS\Gev ‘epinsmm’ crest Glened aig lenpgy. -1Di- > -SS- Teme o 
LM MAS DG S..6.9h10 IIT DM Mover ig. 651 05 1S) eerGleu_(Hés strestjser 2st. 
ASOT ‘Goo’ sts ClaneveSicst gad! eugesi(ipemmeniids GlaresorG) 
Qiu uempugs ctois Clansrongs Cane. s,uIe, BDiumdsieo 
Qeom ser OAH, ANS MersaneGes Clansnor GCoussor(Hud. spent, 
winpiunemsss siSip eupsdle -p- > -55- ste] omppb Feo 
OenpasfiGe aS YO Oupmemwaes srenpicin®. eherw, Ceupril, udDi, 
wim Cures Clenbacmenuyio sreveres, 


Goon ig riLieo_usleo UTLesSaflet srorsengss sorfliicm ss 


SOGILGLmb. -gGsGunenpy Goomfluigiucm uM seo Lim_svser. 


Sgro lus eut__mpsonsuyio TaM(IPla. WL. ‘<SHWGPILD LyevrL_wyio eumlp(@yid) 
Coustor@id’ (ailipesvtenoteo 1966, Useid 87) stom UmoIGeo Ganédl, 
Genii, Qambdionest ces Clembact cucpélesrmenr. QsQaemmacHlesr 9-4 
Fripss lips Flemenclomplescrr AevaipihGs 2 Must. 2,560n6 Brivim_gpit 
FripsgieCe 2 Mugs ctomé Clsnereneomid. -6sIf- > -exoTl_- (epeotmi> epowr), 
Herp, > HlewiH, song) > sevor), Alesis) > Bleit_gi) ster Lomhmio 
Qupieren Clenhasnerujsmt_w LimL_soaermi Fripmi_ wie 2 Muerr. Boond 
steed MESloowts Cupp SISOIOUYLD 2 WiSlenesl soins (LIL fom) 
Amon ipHHISeMTUjsOL_W LIMLOSEMT WMPLILINEMT SSIS EGMwot srestoomp. 
a@sgisan_ine, “CarefGeo maCum_ ae Campton CaHélems” 
(Gym wasid 1961, vss 31). 


DeieunGmevoomd Bria umd Guonflenus — gipHleSluseo 
SGUUELUIC STMUUBH EGS SEND Ghompluidles - Guée Clomfl, eT pS 
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Chomp! 48 AMrewngengyd - eupeorpyplaywo Siilips Alena Chomplaserflesr 
epucilued giMleyia Sse GliomfluSwieo <Mleyid 
BeoM wen win gesreun&leotmenr. 

2_ FT FFI 
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16. 
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“Indian Tamil and Sri Lanka Tamil: A Study in 
Contrast (Noun Systems)’, Indian Journal of 
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University, Bloomington, U.S.A. 1978. 
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University, U.S.A.). 
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Encylopaedia, International School of Dravidian 
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1967. 
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38. Comps Cami’, Abgemer 111, Msp 1, Cugracmens, 
PHevtisms 1970. 

39 ‘Chompliules sapsmuciuig. Blemevsen’, Jafina College Miscellany, 

Bunker - Balasingham Memorial Number, Vaddukoddai, Jaffa, 1970. 

40 | ‘Compl’, MenGeussiled, Fyevor_negy Hew) wear, lgeer.orm#l 
BosAw wenpwd, srussGefl, 1970. wmiuig : Bymoqrseor 
Srey CosFer, wimpLuumewnd, yeiorit, 1971. 

41 ‘mpsg] GussSSOLp SLMS’, senevse_it, Clanipbyssicop 


ATA SAlflw serene, wimpliuimesti, 197 1. 
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49, 


50." 
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52. 
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‘Gomf) Quai sdip Chomp uuwImmeyd’, siFlent 9,AMun 
seorenened Clséesr, Canliuimi, wmpliunesmp, 1972. 
‘CusQenSlacr’, senves it, Qanippysgicom si7Aleot sf 
HOMETENSd, WipLiLitewotio, 1972. 

‘glagienent cay’, giub, siipssmanb, Bema 
Ldsmvudssypa es _OUCUSS caused, as _OHUQuEss, 
Qeviuens, 1973. 

‘Emm ume Compl’, uneot e_rGornsu semer cuetedle 
Spa, CleuerafleSipn weot, a Gleusst - wudleiig Vaeme - 
AU HSSomovreilette, witipuiresoto, 1975. 

‘prs Ogsmise, senvennend, Byewiomug Msp, 
SOOMEEPHD, WMPLIUMEHTL UGGEMEVSH|PSLD, WMPLUILMESTLD, 
1982. 

‘gel QUYSMDWITED eTLPHS HUaemaaent?’ Jaffna College 
Miscellany, Vaddukoddai, Jaffna, 1983. 

‘sSipOlonpls um _ proaciee Gussss Mp eps ais Slip’, 
Asner, ar@H 1, MDsip 11, wmpOunemrs udvsemevssipsio, 
wimipliLinessrb, 1983. 

‘SPO f samme sHUlagedleo Qos a HSgeeron Cenha@pi 
THIS S HSH eon ClenhaeHpw’, Abgenen, anes 1, Map 1, 
WMPULITEMTL LIEMVsa pS ld, WMpULiNeTD, 1983. 
‘wmpuuTenty Cues SUMO S50 Chiwiacn’, Fiisemes, 
QaneS) 11, Msp 11, wmpuunesms vievsemevsaipai, 
WinipUiLinessrb, 1984, 

‘Boomienad si ipCliomfl, Serelsan Guy wimp wmHay GHrevsid 
Slyuy ellipr wen, wmpliunesorb, 1984. 

‘Leming ineo oiieleo eripld Aaescvacr’, Asmar, Css) 
111, Qs 11-111, wmpduresms Levamasspan, 
lumpUiuinesotip, 1985. 

‘ame Cuuremouile spi ama, FMeussdip spmmede 
SLGenjacn, Aussedlps Cleves Shier BUUTs Sy 
giuract weeleSipré gem CeuefliiG, CgeveSiuuemp, 
wmipLiuinesstib, 1985, 
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54, ‘Lema Sesflusles Compe’, ews Wenfl Elenestay wevit, 
WILpuiLinesstip, 1989. 

55. ‘Lett SwerAlujio eusgui macnusiyo’, Slemayen, auny 
WEHEA, lamipy, 16.03.1992. 

56. ‘BloeneSleo Aimed vswrig swell’, Slemarest, sump were, 
Ganipiby, 23.08.1992. 

57, ‘Ajoormes Beene Giomplse Figsencs’, sdipoilepi 
AYOoIBsST sumpayb veslaeHd, ErDdmnewG Slemeneys 
arOors Asnr@uy,. Pegieww, seoneny gigVeusvser 
Slonsoaaembd, Clanipiby, 1992. 

58. ‘Bomenaile sileorp Qyewr_neugy Chompluinss smenid 
EH ASsen10’, Clam_it um_ev Chomp) mofons seu, uslUunAflwir 
STD.6}.Hlo lores, HESISWW SoorEng Qayeusvsen Slemewwtenerio, 
Gamipby, 1993 (FHw§).Q.namerqrsen oo Menesorgy) 

Reviews 

59. \ wr Orrevnesflssoomit, Coo OS siMpHlepi, negnrmd 
uUeflad es ameysty, ngiemy, 1958. &&, Slevrarest, 17.05.1959, 

60, HOESTUSI LUM ertser1, 4) Listrtig. 5 wows, LINTS. HeuLosostlescir, 
Qebsilip wesm Cleueflu8GO, sreuséCeM, 1959. Slenarem, 
Glamupwy, 20.09.1959, 

61, SeS.ClEHSIENSST, elpertpneugs soot, eupsi Cleuefluld, 
wimipliLinenm, 1959, Slenages, Glamupioy, 18.10.1959, 

62. LDanrGseuctt, y.6TD.L.Cloiwiqguniac, GCleoSles rem, 
Cleciiemest, 1959. Slesrages, Glanipio., 07.02.1960. 

Through Sinhala 

63. ‘Tamil Language in Sri Lanka’, Buddha - Sravaka Sangrahaya, 
Buddha Sravaka Dharma Pitha, Anuradhapura, 1979-1980. 
Sri Lanka. (Translation : Prof. W.S.Karunatillake). 

64. An Introduction to Spoken Tamil, University of Kelaniya 


Publication (Translation : Rev. Dr.K.Nagitra) (forthcoming). 


“Having the opportunity to work intensively with 
PROFESSOR SUSEENDIRARAJAH along with Professor 
Karunatillake on the introductory text for Spoken Tamil during 1976- 
1977 involved me in one of the most rewarding, challenging and at the 
same time thoroughly pleasurable tasks in my academic life. It was 
a genuine international and intercultural effort, made possible to a 
major degree by Professor Suseendirarajah's wide and deep knowledge 
of the language and his intuitive and penetrating sense of its 
structure”. 

- J.W. Gair 


“Professor Suseendirarajah belongs to that group of learned 
people who sense the value of putting their learning to other purposes 
too. He has therefore used his expertise to produce successful 
language teaching materials, in both Sinhalese and English, as well 
as articles of a more popular nature for the layman. Some of thse are 
included among his publications in Tamil, among which are also to be 
found important works on folk songs." 

- R.E. Asher 


"Professor Sussendirarajah is a man of magnanimity and a 
person of the highest integrity. He is both Saint and Savant. On the 
occasion of his 65th birthday, we wish him well, good health and 
longevity". 


- W.S, Karunatillake 


"Qumpuluss wult Qiturg, sand  DerPedgniud ginp 
(Information Technology), wipeeenunayd gimp (Ecology), secre ary oy Sued 
ainp (Cultural Politics) qpacdu ysw feotaates cumin Sana 
AStApS #8 Shoo) CnpewrGertt Qeotmauie ventss Gop yPutacr 
HaHpSs Swiss SauswtOb. urParyh ateaded psordisy Quy Qe-Amat 
Wyss Sousnt Gud”. 

- @. set esrtiome 


